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PREFACE 


Of the many important branches of file textile industry that 
which deals with the finishing of fabrics has received the least 
attention from those*who have written on textile subjects, and 
hence the publication of the present volume. 

That there is need of such a work as the present one is 
proved by the numerous enquiries which have been made from 
time to time by students, and also by these who are more 
intimately acquainted with the subject. 

A large part of this Work appeared in seria! form from 
1907 to 1915 in The Textile Manufacturer , but during this 
period several innovations in finishing weic made, and those 
which are considered by the author to be the most important 
have been introduced into the book ; in addition, several of 
the original drawings have been discarded and replaced by 
new ones, while others have been altered in order to bring 
the work up to date. 

There are altogether 390 illustrations in 255 figures, and 
46 of the latter were made by Mr T. Milne, \Sho was associated 
with me in the earlier part of the work. m 

The author takes this opportunity of thankjng the machiTie 
makers and others who have rendered valutlble assistance, 
*atid the publishers and printers for the excellence of their 
work. 

T. WOODHOUSE 


Sefttuiber 1916 
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THE FINISHING OF 
JUTE AND LINEN FABRICS 


CHAPTER 1 • 

INTRODUCTION 

It is an almost invariable custom to submit a woven fabric, after 
it leaves the loom, to a course or process of treatment which is 
calculated to enhance its appearance and value, and, in general, 
to render it more fit to fulfil the purpose for which it is intended ; 
such treatment, however, may not, in all or even in many cases, 
increase its qualities of durability or resistance to wear and tear. 
Such a process is generally known by the appropriate and com¬ 
prehensive title of “ finishing.” Jute and linen fabrics form no 
exception to this almost universal rule, and in this work we purpose 
describing the processes of finishing and making-up of these goods, 
and, in addition, illustrating and explaining the various machines 
in use in these processes. We shall also describe the process and 
the principles involved in the bleaching of linen and union fabrics, 
and supplement this by illustrations of the necessary machinery. 

While there is in many instances a striking difference betweep 
a jute or a linen fabric in fhe “ loom ” or “ rough ” condition, as 
compared with the highly finished state, yet tucli cloths, even 
when heavily mangled, retain in a marked degree the characteristics 
which were present in the loom cloth. This is due tp the fact thaf 
jute and linen fibres have no power of felting together like the wool 
fibre, and that, therefore, finishing generally is restricted to the 
flattening of the individual threads of the cloth in a greater or lesser 
degree. Such being the case, the finishing of jute and linen goods, 
neglecting bleaching, may be considered in many respects a 
comparatively simple process, or rather a number of simple pro¬ 
cesses, yet it is of sufficient Tmportance to merit a considerable 
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measure of attention from all engaged in the trade. The various 
stages through which ordinary jute and heavy linen fabrics pass 
from the loom to the finished condition are few in number, yet 
many different types and degrees of finish are imparted to them, 
while the machines involved, although generally simple in character, 
are often of huge dimensions, and arc, in most cases, excellent 
examples.,of the engineers’ skill. 

Since the term “ finishing ” is general, and embraces every 
process through which the cloth passes from'the time it leaves the 
loom until it is ready for delivery, it may be well to indicate the 
chief sub-divisions of the process. Any piece of jute or linen cloth 
which is to be delivered in the piece or long-length form may be 
subjected to all or many of the following processes : picking or 
inspecting, cropping, damping, calendering, mangling, measuring, 
crisping, lapping or rolling, and packing,. In addition to these more 
general processes we may add that, for certain purposes, it may 
be necessary for the fabric to pass through some of the following 
processes: washing, blueing, bleaching, dyeing, stencilling, stiffening, 
weighting, waterproofing and drying. Large quantities of both 
classes of fabrics are so treated, while a considerable quantity may 
require to be cut up into certain defined lengths or sizes, and made 
into useful articles of various kinds. Amongst these may lie men¬ 
tioned tablecloths, serviettes or napkins, doylies, hand and roller 
towels, sheets, mattresses, ticks, aprons, pillow cases and bolsters, 
handkerchiefs, glass and other cloths, dusters, rubbers, toilet 
requisites, and various kinds and sizes of bags, and of covering 
cloths. It is necessary to perform this cutting by hand for those 
cloths which possess a figured or well-defined 1 pattern, but in the 
case of the plain 6r simple weaves the cloths may be cut and made 
up either <by hand or by machine. Similarly, either method may 
'be adopted far bag printing, by which process the name of the 
customer andt any other desired particulars may be impressed 
in one or more colours on the articles. On the other hand, a cpiti- 
paratively small quantity of goqjls may be simply measured and 
made up for despatch without any further attempt at finishing. 

Practically all jute and linen fabrics undergo some form of ex¬ 
amination subsequent to weaving, in order that any defects occurring 
in the latter process may be detected and remedied by darning or 
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otherwise before the goods are passed over to the finishing; de¬ 
partments. At this stage the cloth is also picked and cleared of all 
thick places of weft, knots, loose threads, etc., which, if not removed, 
might cause the piece to be damaged during its passage through 
the cropping machine. A large proportion of the coarser jute goods, 
such as sackings and baggings, is never submitted to this process 
of inspection, nor to the subsequent cropping operation. .Neverthe¬ 
less, it is most desirable that all pieces should be inspected, whether 
they are afterwards tS.be cropped or not, as careless weavers often 
leave darning needles and other equally Undesirable articles in the 
piece, and thus unintentionally cause considerable damage to the 
cloth when it is subjected to the heavy pressure of the finishing 
proper. For the purpose of inspection, u good heavy inclined table 
of sufficient length and breadth is usually provided, and the cloth 
pulled over this table by hand, or by mechanism operated by the 
foot. In some cases the cloth is passed over suspended rollers or 
guides, so that, as it descends upon the table, it passes between the 
cloth inspector and a good light, thus showing up defects which 
would otherwise he difficult,,and in certain cases impossible to 
detect. At other times the loem cloth beam is taken direct to the 
measuring machine where the cloth is roughly examined as it passes 
over the table of the machine. Doubtful pieces then undergo a 
closer examination. 
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CROPPING OR CUTTING 

Cropping ok Cutting. —Cropping may be considered as the first 
mechanical operation in finishing, and is usually the first process 
undertaken by a public finisher, fit has for its object, as its name 
implies, the removal, by mechanical means, of all projecting fibres 
from the surface of the fabric. The process is considered essential 
for all the finer classes of the jute goods, such as hessians, tar¬ 
paulins, fine sackings, etc., and lor all linen fabrics. , It results 
in a distinct improvement in the appearance of the doth, which 
appears much smarter, cleaner, and more lustrous than an un¬ 
cropped piece of the same make -and quality. jffThe cropping- 
machines in general use are usually fitted with either two or four 
cutting spirals, and are therefore known as “ double ” or “ quad¬ 
ruple ” croppers. In some few cases three spirals are fitted, and 
hence we have the term “ triple ” cropper. In machines fitted with 
two spirals only, both sides of the doth are cropped once in one 
operation,^/ This may be sufficient if the machine is in very good 
order, but in many cases satisfactory results can only be obtained 
by passing the cloth twice through such a machine. At the second 
run the attendant should be careful to see that the top side of the 
cloth in the first instance is the under side in the second, and that 
the end o' 1 the piece which has just emerged from the machine is 
entered first ‘tor the second run through. The first precaution 
ensures botli hides of the dotli being operated upon by both spirals, 
and therefore more equal cropping, for it is not unusual to find.one 
spiral more effective than the other ; the second precaution has for 
its object the removal of any curvature of the weft which may 
have been caused by the “ railing ” of the piece during the first 
operation. I To avoid the labour of, removing the pieces from the 
delivery side to the feed side of the machine after the first run 
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through, and also to increase production, two double spiral machines 
are often arranged to work together. In such a case one machine 
is situated immediately behind the other so that the passage of 
the cloth may be continuous.''!When a “ quadruple” 
cropping machine is used it is generally necessary to 
run the cloth through once only, since the lour spirals 
are arranged to crop the cloth twice on each side 
during one passage through the machine^. 

> All cropping maclfipes are constructed yn the same 
general principle, the active apparatus m every case 
consisting of one or more revolving and cutting spirals 
similar to that shown in Fig. I. Eacli spiral consists 
of a cylindrical metal foundation B of about four to 
five inches in diameter, and qom. or upwards in 
length—the length depending upon the greatest width 
of cloth which the machine will be required to treat. 

The ends A are reduced in diameter to suit bushes, 
pulleys, etc. Firmly secured to this cylinder, and, 
arranged around it in a very open spiral or screw 
form, are eight or ten hard,steel cutting blades, C, 
each about Jin. deep and ,1,111. thick .,y Originally 
these blades had plain sides qs shown at 1 ) (Fig. 2), 
and were arranged singly, around the central cylinder ; 
the more modern method is to make them in pairs 
and in channel form, as illustrated at E. These 
blades are then securely fixed to the discs of the "oil ]P’ 
cylinder B (F'ig. 1), by bolts D. In addition the blades L 
now have right or l#ft hand tile-cut, or over-cut, sides 
as represented by A, B, and C respectively (Fig. 2). : ! r . 

A section of a single file-cut blade appears at F. The • 
excellent results obtained by the use of quadruple 
spirals is chiefly due to the fact that a righf and a l*ft j 
land file-cut spiral act upon each side of the cloth. This 
arrangement reduces the probability of missed fibres almost to the 
vanishing point, and as a result, Messrs Henry Rossell and Co., 
Sheffield, have introduced the “ over-cut ” spiral blade (see C and E, 
Fig. 2), which is a combination of a right and left hand file-cut. 
If a double spiral machine be lifted with blades of the over-cut type, 



Fig. 




Fig. 3. 
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the makers claim that it will cro^ as successfully in one run through 
as the ordinary quadruple machine, and that if the finishing spirals 



of a quadiuple machine are of the over-cut type, results are obtained 
in one operation which are equal to twice cropping in the ordinaiy 
quadruple machine. CEach spiral, with its clothing of blades, is 
arranged to revolve against a fixed blade about three inches broad. 


fa in. thick, and at least equal to the length 
occupied by the spirals. One side of this blade 1 
is concaved near one edge, and along its entire 
length, to the circle described by the rotating 
spiral. This concavity or channel is ob¬ 
tained by the application of oil and emery 
powder to the spiral while the latter is rotated 
at a much reduced speed in the reverse direc¬ 
tion to the normal. In this manner the spiral 
grinds out a hollow in the fixed blade—{his 
tiqllow portion, therefore, coincides with the 
path of the periphery of thsq spiral. The 
edge of the blade must not be ground down too much, otherwise 
the thin e^ge will be unable to resist the pressure of the spiral 
when it is rotated in the normal or cutting’ direction for the pur¬ 
pose of cropping. Over-grinding, besides thinning the edge of the 
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blade, results in de¬ 
ficient cropping, and 
necessitates an early 
regrinding. 

Fig. j shows a 
sectional elevation of 
a double spiral crop¬ 
per made by Messrs 
‘Urquhart, Lindsay tk 
Co., Ltd., Dundee. 
The driving shaft A 
inns at about 320 
revs, per minute, and 
by suitable gearing, 
not shown in the 
figure, rotates the 
pulling and delivery 
rollers B and C at 
a surface speed of 
ti . about to yards per 
£ minute. The surface 
speed of these rollers 
determines the speed 
of the cloth since the 
pressing roller D, by 
its own weight and 
by suitable spring 
pressure, exerts suffi¬ 
cient force to enable 
th<> cloth to be 
gripped by the three 
rollers and to be 
pulled or draryrr 
through the machine. 
The pressing roller D 
is coverccf with cloth 
in order to increase 
its power of gripping, 
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and to prevent any slip ; roller C is often covered also fop the 
same purpose. The direction taken by the cloth is clearly shown 
by the arrows, and its path by the heavy dark line. 

The cloth is first “ railed ” or tensioned by causing it to pass over 
and under a series of rails, four being shown at E in the figure: it 
then passes over the heavy adjustable guide-plate F, and immedi¬ 
ately meets the first or top spiral (1, which is driven by anjipcn belt 
from the pulley H. in the direction indicated. The cloth then 
approaches the sccorttl, or bottom spiral J, towards which it is 



suitably guided by projections on the back of the holder M of the* 
fixed blade K, and is finally drawn out of the machine bv the three 
rollers. The second spiral J is rotated in the direction shown by 
means of a crossed belt from pulley H, and the two fixed blades* 
K and L are held firmly in their respective positions as shown. 

jAs the cloth passes in front of each spiral, the projecting fibres 
are caught between the fixed and moving blades, and shorn off 
the fabric as the spirals revolve. Since the cloth is in dose contact 
with the spirajs, it is absolutely essentiat that it should be free from 
lumps, folds, creases, or any slackness, otherwise the moving blades 
may remove parts of the cloth in addition to the loose fibres, [ The 
guide-plate F and the holder M are hollowed out immediately 
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opposite their respective spirals in'order that any thick part of the 
cloth may yield a little during its passage in front of the spirals. 
In spite of this precaution, however, the pieces are often damaged 
by the spirals ; when this occurs the holes are repaired by darning. 
Some firms have a stop-motion to place the belt on the loose pulley 
when any thick places appear.* Guide-plate F and holder M are 
both adjustable, so that different thicknesses of cloth may be 
equally satisfactorily cropped. The methods of adjusting F and 
M are similar in principle, although only that for F is shown ; the 



parts consist of bolts and lock nuts R in projecting parts of the 
frames Q. , • 

^Each spiral is provided with means of vertical adjustment, 
and also‘with regard to the pressure on the fixed blade. The 
spirals are kept lubricated by well-oiled leathers N which rest upon 
them. The short projecting fibres, known technically as “ caddis,” 
which are removed from the cloth by the top spiral, are caugljfin 
the semi-circular continuation of. the holder M, while those from 
the lower spiral fall to the floor unless special apparatus is pro¬ 
vided to carry them away as they are cut off the cloth. Tin 
covers Z, fulcrumed’ at X, prevent t the caddis from escaping from 
the holder M. 
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also made by Messrs Urquhart, Lindsay and Co., Ltd ; the spirals 
in this machine are driven at both ends. From Fig. 4, which is a 
sectional elevation, it will be seen that the quadruple machine is 
simply an extension of the double cropper illustrated in Fig. 3, 
the extension being a duplication of the spirals and knives, and the 
introduction of suitable rollers U and V to guide the cloth properly 
through ^he machine. A slightly different method of railing the 
cloth, however, is shown in this figure. The ordinary tension bars, 



such as those shown at E in Fig. 3, are supplanted by an improved 
apparatus which consists of two heavy, stiff iron rods or tubes S, 
^supported*diametrically opposite each other in two circular head- 
pieces or discs 4 T ; tlit^se discs are centred in projecting parts of 
the two end frames Q. The cloth is passed between,the tension 
bars which are then rotated, by means of a handle, into the most 
suitable position for the degree of tension required. The bars are 
then held there by the fixed pawls 3 and teeth in th^ discs T (see 
Figs. 6, 7 and 8). S.crubbers W (Fig. 5) and brushes X, for rough 
cleaning the surface of the cloth, and for effectively raising the fibres, 
are sometimes attached to this machine. The scrubbers consist of 
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rough ropes wound tightly round a wooden beam of the necessary 
length, and the cloth, after being tensioned by the rails S, passes 
between these scrubbers, then between the brushes, and finally 
over the guide roller Y. 

Fig. 6 is a front elevation of the quadruple cropper, and, when 
taken in conjunction with Figs. 7 and 8, which are elevations 
of opposite ends, gives a good idea of the general appearance of 
the machine. In Fig. 6 the spirals are shown partly covered and 
partly uncovered. Tfij main drive is sho\yn on the right with the 



belt fork 4 in the off position. The fast and loose pulleys 5 and 6 
are on shaft 7, whidi also carries four pulleys 8,. 9, 10 and 11 for 
the spirals near the delivery side (see all views). A similar set of 
pulleys 12, 13, 14, and 15 on shaft 16 drives the spirals near the feed 
side. It will be seen that straight belts iy^drive the upper spirals 
G, while crossed belts 18 drive the lower spirals Jf from flanged 
ptiljeys ig on the ends of the shafts of the spirals. 

The shaft 16 receives its motion from a broad flanged pulley 20 
on shaft 7 (Fig. 5), and, in order to keep the belt at the proper tension, 
a tension pulley 21 is provided (Figs. 7 and 8 ). The gearing for the 
delivery rollers is seen to the Jpft in Figs. 6 and 8, and to the right 
in Fig. 7. A pinion 22 on shaft 7 drives wheel 23, and the latter 
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conveys the motion to wheel 24. Compounded with wheel 24 is a 
pinion 25, which drives the wheel 26 on the shaft 27 of roller C. 
Roller C drives roller R by the intermediate wheel 28. Two eccen¬ 
trics 29 and 30, operated by hand levers 31 and 32, provide means 
for creating a gap between the spirals and the guide-plates or holders, 
for enabling a fresh piece to be entered, or for the increased thick¬ 
ness when the end of one piece is sewn to or connected with the 
beginning of another piece. 

In addition to a rotary movement, each Spiral has an end-long 



movement of about /„ in. along the fixed blade ; this prevents the 
# formation*of ridges in the latter, and also keeps both spirals and 
fixed blades iif better <jrder. This desirable motion is imparted to 
the spirals by 3 cam 33, on shaft 27 (see Figs. 9 and 10). and working 
in conjunction with the lever or arm 34, fixed to shaft 35. Anti¬ 
friction bowls on the ends of levels 36 and 37 enter into the grooved 
discs 38, and it is clear that when cam 33 oscillates arm 34 and 
shaft 35, the desired end-long movement to spirals G and J will 
result, . 

The grooved cam 33 and the gear wheel T are compounded, but 
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are loose upon the shaft 27. When these are in contact witl) the 
clutch 39, which is connected with shaft 27 by means of a key and 
keyway, all move together and the cloth is delivered by the machine. 
When, however, the clutch 30 is withdrawn, the shaft 27 ceases to 
rotate. This movement is very desirable, tor it is often necessary 
to actuate the delivery rollers by hand 111 order to pull damaged 
parts of cloth through the machine. When parts 33 and 30 are 
disconnected, the shaft 27, and therefore the delivery 1 oilers C, 1), 
and B, may be rotated freely in either direction by the hand-wheel 
30 and quite independently of the further connections of the machine. 



log U. 


It is, of course, understood that the spirals, if permitted to run, 
must never be in close contact with the cloth when such operations 
take place. The safer proceeding is to stop the spirafe entirely^ 
by putting the driving belt on the loose pulley 6 (Fig. 8). 

Fig. 11 shows the general arrangement of, and tile path of the' 
cl< 5 th through, a quadruple machine made by Messrs A. F. Craig 
and Co., Paisley. This firm usually arranges for one belt to drive 
a set of two spirals. The belt is tight \ 0 hen the spirals are required 
to cut the cloth, but the latter cease to rotate,pn virtue of the belt 
being slackened, when the gap fs formed for the passage of the ends 
of the pieces. 
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The speed of the cloth through each machine is about the same, 
the surface speed of the delivery rollers varying between nine and 
ten yards per minute. The spirals make from logo to noo revs, 
per min., a number which, with ten blades per spiral, represents 
approximately 26 to 30 cutting contacts per inch of cloth passed 
through the machine. 

revs, of spiral x number of blades ,. . . . , 

, . . .. - = cutting contacts per inch. 

delivery4|i yds. x 36 ms. per yard " 

The cutting contacts are naturally doubleS in the case of a quad¬ 
ruple croppcrx,' 

Fig, 12 shows several types of rails to be found on cropping 
machines ; it also serves to illustrate different methods of railing 
f the cloth for the purpose of obtaining the correct degree of tension. 
In general, a heavy, stiff cloth requires to be more heavily railed 
than a lighter one, but the proper method of railing for any 
particular cloth can only be determined by experience or by trial. 

A good idea of the general structure of a quadruple cropper will 
be formed from Fig. 13, which shows the delivery sides of two 
machines—the delivery rollers art arranged in different ways. 
Fig. 14 illustrates a row of cropping machines fitted with Messrs 
Matthews & Yates’, Ltd. Cyclone Dust Collecting apparatus. 
Instead of the dust being allowed to fall on to the floor as mentioned 
in connection with Fig. 3, it is drawn through the large pipes and 
tht main duct to a convenient place in which is situated an exhauster 
and separator. Fig. 14 also illustrates the method of utilising the 
full width of the machine when narrow goods have to be cropped ; 
four narrow pieces arc sometimes passed through the machine at 
the same time. 



CHAPTER III 
DAMITNl. 

T)AMriN<;.—All jute and linen fabrics, with at least very few excep¬ 
tions, are more or less mechanically damped previous to the actual 
finishing operations,. Flax and jute, like other fibres, have a certain 
natural affinity lor water, but this hygroscopic property does not 
of itself induce a proportion of moisture in the fabric sufficient for 
its successful treatment during the finishing process. It is therefore 
necessary to add to this natural quantity of water an additional 
amount by mechanical means, in order that the ultimate firmness 
and crispness of the finished article may be assured. A consider¬ 
able amount of heat is generated in various ways during the actual 
operation of finishing, and it the cloth were treated while holding 
only its natural proportion of moisture, the evaporation would be 
carried to such an extent that thy fibre would approach, and perhaps 
reach, an absolutely dry condition. Cloth, therefore, which has not 
been damped, or which has been allowed to lie too long before 
finishing, and so become 1 comparatively dry again, has a distinct 
tendency to become limp and flabby. The length of time during 
which pieces should remain in the damp condition will, of course^ 
vary with the class of»fabric, but in all cases sufficient time should 
be allowed to permit of the moisture penetrating the fabric uni¬ 
formly. Six to eight hours’ time may be sufficient for 4 ight and 
medium hessians, but heavy sackings and similar fabrics require * 
a longer interval, and a common and satisfactory practice for these 
gotfdj is to damp them towards night, and then finish them next day. 
This arrangement should be particularly attended to in the case of 
striped goods, since, if this class of fabric be finished too soon after 
damping, the coloured yarns may “ bleed,” and thus cause consider¬ 
able discoloration of the adjacent portions of the cloth. Excessive 
damping should also be guarded against for the same reason. 
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The weight of water added per square yard of cloth must also 
vary with the weight of the fabric, and with the type of finish 
intended. An addition of about 5 to 6 per cent, in weight is, how¬ 
ever, found to be suitable for a wide range of fabrics, with about 
1 to 2 per cent, less in the case of goods intended for mangling, 
or for any calender finish in which little heat is to be used in the 
steam cylinder!> -Since the speed of a damping machine is constant, 
all goods are run through at the same rate ; it is therefore obvious 
that some provision must be made for regulating the quantity of 
water added. This is provided for in most machines, and the 
required degree of moisture may generally be obtained by running 
the piece once through the machine. For extra heavy damps, 
however, it is considered much more satisfactory to reduce the 
flow of water and to run the piece through twice. This method 
ensures a more equal distribution of moisture in the fibres. - 

In general, linen fabrics require less damping than jute goods, 
and a damping machine provided with only one brush is usually 
found to be sufficient for the purpose, and even if there are two 
brushes or their equivalents, the piece is almost invariably damped 
only on one side. In the case of bleached damasks, which are 
starched and dried after bleaching, it is sometimes possible to 
remove them from the drying machine while they are still in a 
semi-damp condition ; ■ further damping before finishing is then 
unnecessary. 

There are several types of damping machines, the two most 
popular being termed the “ brush ” and the “ spray.” The former 
is the older type of machine, and is probably the more useful where 
a wide variety of fabrics has to be treated, and particularly so if 
it is necessary at any time to add a slight mixture of starch or 
other weighting or deliquescent ingredient. The spray machine, 
on the other hand, has its own peculiar advantages, and in some 
districts it is gradually displacing the brush method for pure water 
damping. It is, however, almost restricted to this ciass of work. 
It is also found to give very satisfactory results with wide goods, 
for the treatment of which the brush machine is found to be some¬ 
what deficient./. 

The brush damping machine for jute goods, as made by Messrs 
Charles Parker, Sons and Co., Dundee, is shown in sectional eleva- 
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tion and part plan (Figs. 15 and 16). Its chief parts are the follow¬ 
ing Two heavy .pulling and delivery rollers A and B, the 
function of which is to draw the cloth rapidly through the machine. 
Roller A is positively driven by belt and gearing, while roller B is 



Figs. 15 and l(i. 


rotated by frictional contact with the cloth and rollei»A. The two 
brushes C and D, revolving in the direction as shown by arrows, 
one on each side of the path of the cloth E, are in close contact 
with the two brass feeding rollers F and G. These latter revolve 
in the same direction as the brushes, and, being half-immersed 
in the water, supply a sufficient^quantity of it to the brushes. The 
bristles sweep the periphery of the brass rollers, and so remove the 
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water which flies off tangentially and impinges against both sides 
of the cloth E. In the machine illustrated the brushes C and D 
are belt-driven from the main shaft K of the machine, while rollers 
F and G are rotated in the same direction by suitable gearing from 
the arbors of C and D. 

The wooden mask or float-box H may be raised or lowered by 
the hook, J, and supported at any desired height so as to shield 
the cloth more or less from the action of the brush, and therefore 
procure a decreased or an increased percentage of damp respectively. 



AH the parts are enclosed in a substantial and tightly-fitted wooden 
casing L, in wljich a central opening M is‘left for the passage 
of the cloth. This central opening M stops short at each end 
(see Fig. *16) in order that the water may have free circulation 
round these ‘ends to both feeding rollers. A continuous water 
supply is obtained by the action of a ball-cock in cistern N ; the 
ball-cock is connected in the usual way to the main water pipe, while 
the cistern communicates with the brush-box as shown. An over¬ 
flow pipe 0 is connected by its lower end to an adjacent drain in 
case the ball-cock should at any time fail to act. At the delivery 
side of the machine, but not shown in the illustration, is a 
plaiting-down apparatus, or what is often termed a “ faking ” 
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board, the function of which is to throw the cloth into semi-regular 
folds. After having been damped, the piece is rolled up tightly 
in its own end sheet, and then laid aside to permit the damp 
thoroughly to penetrate the fabric. 

In Messrs Charles Parker, Sows and Co.’s spray damper, an 
end elevation of which is shown in Fig. 17, the pulling and delivery 
rollers A and B are again provided and driven in a sinukrt- manner 
to the above, but the damping mechanism consists of two per¬ 
forated copper spray pipes C and I), which *pass across the machine 
underneath the cloth E, and arc connected to a supply pipe F 
which communicates with a cistern above having about 15 ft. 
head of pressure. Each spray pipe is provided with a valve G by 
which the quantity of moisture imparted to the cloth may be 
regulated, while a further valve H on the supply pipe from the 
cistern automatically renews and cuts off the flow with the starting 
and the stopping of the machine. A11 examination of the figure 
shows that the passage of the cloth E through the machine is so 
arranged that the vertical sprays of water act on opposite sides 
of the cloth. Pure water should always be used in the spray 
damper, as otherwise the small perforations in the pipes C and D 
would become choked. In cases where there is a scarcity of pure 
water, or where, in consequence of suspended matter, the water 
has to be filtered, the superfluous water may fall into a tank under¬ 
neath the sprays, and be pumped back into the cistern above *for 
future use. Although pure water is essential for the spray damper, 
the addition of deliquescent and weighting agents is admissible, 
and is occasionally resorted to, where the brush damper is in use.' 

-Damping machines may, of course, be arranged Jo run at various 
speeds, but the speed of any one machine is seldom altered. For 
light fabrics, and light damping, the speed may reach 150 to 160 • 
yds. per minute, while for heavier goods a speed of 125 to 130 yds. 
per minute might be more suitable. 



CHAPTER IV 

CALENDERING AND CHESTING 

Although the term finishing may be used in a general sense to 
include all the processes to which jute and linen fabrics are sub¬ 
mitted from the time they are woven until they are ready for 
delivery, it is also used, especially for jute fabrics, with particular 
reference to the more immediate processes of calendering, chesting, 
or mangling, since the characteristic appearance or finish of these 
cloths depends directly and almost exclusively on one or other of 
these three operations. All three processes are used for linen as 
well, but, in addition, it is necessary to mention the equally im¬ 
portant and essential operations of bleaching and beetling. Indeed, 
the beautiful effects which one admires in the finer classes of linen 
are obtained, first by bleaching the cloth to the proper degree of 
whiteness, and then by finishing, it by means of beetling and 
calendering machines. fThose fabrics, however, which are made 
from bleached yarns are, in general, treated like jute cloths to a 
simple process of calendering, chesting, or mangling. 

The fundamental principle underlying all these finishing opera¬ 
tions seems to depend upon the fact that cellulose in general, and 
therefore all vegetable fibres, retains the form and appearance 
which is imparted to it while in a moist or damp condition, provided 
this form is fixed by the immediate drying of the fabric. Paper is 
a familiar and typicaj material which shows this behaviour of the 
products of Vegetable matter. It readily re-assumes a pulp-like 
condition when an excess ol moisture is added, much in the sa'tne 
way as a cloth, made from vegetable fibres, loses almost all trace 
of its original finish when if is washed. It would appear, therefore, 
that for the successful finish of a cloth made from yarns of vegetable 
fibres, the following operations and conditions are, in general, 
essential:— 
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1. A sufficient percentage of water in the cloth. 

2. Means of imparting different pressures for the purpose of 
flattening the yarns in the fabric to the proper degree. 

3. Sufficient heat rapidly to evaporate the excess of moisture 
added 111 the damping process. 

Provision for the first of the above requirements is made in the 
damping machines, which have already been described, .while the 
remainder is provided for in the various calenders, mangles, and 
beetling machines wlndi form the chief part of the equipment of 
modern finishing departments for the treatment of jute and linen 
fabrics. 

The introduction of heavy finishing machinery is of compara¬ 
tively recent date, but it has done much to beautify the fabrics, 
and also to make it possible to impart a satisfactory surface to 
light fabrics—a condition which was impossible before these 
machines were introduced. The old hand-loom weaver in many 
cases literally made the cloth in the loom, but modern methods 
depend a great deal upon the finishing department. ; 4 t must, of 
course, be understood that enormous quantities of cloth made in 
the modern power-looms are, in many cases, better than any hand- 
loom cloth ; on the other hand, large quantities are now made 
very light indeed, but this hea-vy machinery has made it possible 
to finish these cloths m such a way as to make them perfectly 
satisfactory for the uses to which they are put. . 

The hand-loom weaver adopted no artificial means to make 
his cloth firm, neither did he resort to any system of loading or 
filling to add weight to his fabric. It is interesting to know, how¬ 
ever, that he used tery crude instruments, terijied “ Smoothing 
Stones,” or ” Weavers’ Stones,” in his attempt to put a skin or 
finish on his cloth, and that these crude attempts have tfieir sequel^, 
in the ponderous finishing machinery of the present flay. 

The Calender. -Figs. 18 and 19 show respectively end and 
bacjc elevations of a modern heavy five-bowl calender as made 
by Messrs Robertson and Orchar. Limited, Dundee, while Fig. 20 
is an illustration of the front of the machine, and also of the opposite 
ends to those shown m Fig. 18:, ;.The great weight of the machine, 
and the heavy character of thc,work which it has to perform, render 
a firm foundation an absolute necessity ; this foundation usually 
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consists of ;t specially prepared bed of concrete from 12 to 14m. 
deep. Calenders vary in width, according to the class of work 
for which they are intended, and their designation is in terms of 
the number of bowls, and of the width or length of such bowls. 
The width of the bowls may be anything from, say, 50 to 170m., 
but it is usually one or other of a few standard widths between the 
above extremes, such widtli depending upon the variety of fabrics 
to be finished. \A very common standard width is poin..; tins 
is very suitable for finishing two 40m. cloths at the same time, or 
one piece of any wider width up to about 84m., while three or 
more narrow crashes may be calendered at the same time. / When 
two or more narrow width cloths are run through together, it is, 
of course, necessary to guide them individually at the first, calender 
" rail ” m order to prevent overlapping on the bowls. These 
guides are shown on the first rail in Fig. 20. 

i hi' two end frames A, which are essentially heavy and sub¬ 
stantial, are securely bound together, and are provided with bearings 
and guide slots for the arbors of the five finishing bowls. These 
parts, together with the forward and reverse driving gear, and the 
system of weights and levers for the application of the necessary 
pressure, constitute the chief features of all modern machines. 
Since the pressure applied may reach a maximum oi about 5|cwt. 
per inch or width, or a total pressure of (join. X5jcwt. = 495cwt., 
say 25tons on a poin. calender, it is obvious that the hearings of 
the bottom or iron bowl B must be very substantial. 'This bowl B, 
which is 24m. in diameter, and is shown in section in Fig. 19, 
consists of a cast-iron shell of considerable thickness, into the centre 
of which a heavy steel arbor is pressed by hydraulics. Bowl C is 
termed the bottdm paper bowl because of its position with respect 
to bow 4 6, and on account of the material of which it is made. 
Thin paper, ill the form of rings, is compressed upon a steel shaft 
by heavy hydraulic pressure. Thousands of such rings are used 
for one bowl, the weight of paper alone being about 2olb. per inch 
of wddth. Great care is taken to have a good quality of paper, 
and to see that it is perfectly dry before it is used. | The work of 
compressing the rings is done in stages—about six or seven for a 
goin. bowl—and at the end of each stage the pressure is kept up 
for about 20 to 22 hours. When the bowl is finished it is taken 
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to the lathe, where the rings are turned down until a perfectly 
cylindrical bowl of about 27111. diameter is made. Constant work 



wears the surface and makes it untrue, but this defect may be, 
and is, remedied by turning anjl trimming up time after time until 
a minimum diameter of about i8in. is reached. It is advisable 
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from time to time to change the position of entering the cloths, 
so that this wear and tear may not occur in the same place, while 
those parts of the bowls which come in contact with the outside 
selvages of the cloth are often scraped to prevent the selvages 
from breaking. 

| The central bowl D, or the steam cylinder, is naturally hollow, 
and is provided with a steam inlet pipe Ii (Fig. 19), which admits 
steam at about 3olb. pressure for heating purposes.) The condensed 
steam is discharged through the syphon pfitlet pipe F, which is 
in turn connected with a Royle’s steam trap to prevent waste of 
live steam. iThe above is the most general method of applying 
heat to the cylinder D, and, although greater pressures of steam 
can be obtained, the above-mentioned provides sufficient heat units 
for most purposes. | ^Vlien very high temperatures are required, 
the heating is often done by coal-gas and air. This method of 
heating is also applied for lower temperatures when steam is not 
availably. In a few exceptional cases red-hot bars of iron are 
introduced, into the cylinder; this style is most antiquated and 
unsatisfactory, since it is quite impossible to keep a constant heat. 
Different opinions exist as to the relative values of the methods 
of heating by steam and by coal-gas and air. Some claim that the 
finish is dull when obtained by steam, while gas and air give a 
brighter finish. Such difference is probably due more to the differ¬ 
ence in temperature and to the difference in the relative speeds of 
the bowls in the two cases than to the particular method of applying 
the heat. If the question of heating turns only on the method, 
that of steam heating is undoubtedly safer, for it is not unusual to 
have explosionspvhen the mixture of gas and 'air is not in the proper 
proportions. ' t 

v\The paper bowl G and the iron bowl FI are in all respects similar 
‘ to bowls C artd B respectively. \It will thus be seen that the arrange¬ 
ment of the bowls is one of iron and one of paper throughout, so 
that at no place are there two bowls of the same material in direct 
contact. ^ Bowls of plane-tree wood are sometimes substituted for 
the paper bowls C and G in those calenders which are used for the 
finishing of bleached and beetled fabrics. The five-bowl calender 
is employed more than any other type, although calenders with 
from three to eight or nine bowls are utilised for specific purposes. 
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When eight bowls are used there are two steam cylinders, ami t he 
alternate order of metallic and paper is departed from in order 
that both sides of the cloth may come in contact with a hot cylinder. 
The arrangement of the bowls for such a purpose is as follows : 

Xu. r. Bottom iron bowl. 

,, 2. First paper bowl. 

,, ;. First steam cylinder. 

„ 4. Second papier bowl. 

,, 5. Third paper bowl. 

.. (> Second steam cylinder. 

,, 7. Top paper bowl for heavy chesting, etc. 

,, 8. Top iron bowl for light chesting, etc. \ 

The three-bowl calenders are usually for the finishing of light 
fabrics, and for light types of finish to heavy cloths such as sackings. 
They are made with and without steam cylinders, but, although a 
hot cylinder imparts a better finish than a cold one, the latter is 
quite satisfactory for many classes of cloth where no glazing is 
required. The pressure in many of the three-bowl calenders is 
obtained by means of screws alone ; on the other hand, many three- 
bowl calenders are provided with a system of levers and weights 
which is similar to that illustrated in Figs. 18 to 20. 

The deadweight of the bowls in a (join, five-bowl calender 
amounts to about six tons ; in addition to this weight, pressure 
may be applied by means of levers J, which, fulcrumed at K, act 
on the iron bowl through rods L. A rack rod M (F'igs. 18 and 20) 
is suspended from thi? extremity of each lever J, and is kept in gear 
with a toothed pinion N, which is keyed to shaft O, Keyed fast 
to the sama shaft is a flanged pulley P, to which is fixed one end of ( 
a chain or a belt Q. The belt, which is thrpe or four inches wide, 
encircles the.pulley, and the loose end is passed over a guide pulley 
nea» the roof, and then brought down within a few feet of the floor. 
To this end of the belt a weight rod is attached on which weights R, 
of about qolb, each, may be placed to give the necessary pressure. 
Since the mechanical advantage due to lever J ;s about 25 to 2, and 
that due to pulley P and piniw N about 4 to 1, it follows that the 
addition of one 401b. weight R results in an additional pressure 
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about 17 to i8cwt. being applied] to bowl H, and therefore to 
e cloth which is between the bowls. 

40lb. X — x ^ = 200olb., or 17-cwt. 

21 '' 

• 

When setting the calender it is necessary to raise the weights 
from .rain, to 15m. from the lowest point, in order to make 
re that the levers J shall not come in contact with any part of 
e framework. • 

'The calender is driven by means of two pairs of cone friction 
illeys, S and S 1 , and T and T 1 (Figs. 19 and 20), one or other 
,ir of which acts for the time being as the driving medium. 
io outer pulleys S and T, both of which are loose on the shaft 
are driven from the main shaft—one by a crossed belt, 
d the other by an open belt. They thus run continuously while 
e engine is in motion and the belts intact. The inner pulleys 
and T 1 (Fig. 19) form one piece, which is capable of lateral move- 
ent on 1*he central shaft on account of a feather and keyway 
nnection. The central part of this piece is grooved, and through 
is groove the whole piece is contitdled by means of a clutch-fork 
mated at the upper end of a vertical rod keyed to the shaft of the 
t-on handle. When this handlers vertical, as shown in Fig. iq, 
)th friction cones are out of gear, and the calender remains out 
.action. A movement of the handle in either direction, however, 
uses the compounded cones S l and T ! to engage with either S or T, 
id to rotate the shaft U in the corresponding direction. Betweea. 
illey T and the framework is a pinion V, which is fixed to shaft U, 
id which communicates motion to the large*wheel W. /T"he latter 
keyed on the "end of the steam cylinder D, the surface speed of 
hich is'from 20 to 25yds. per minute for ordinary work. The 
irface speecf of D determines the speed of the other bowls, and 
so that of the cloth which passes through the machine.^'The 
icessary levers, etc., by which the attendant regulates the position 
: the driving cones are clearly shown in the figures. 

A stripping roller X (Figs. 18 and 19), is an essential part after 
le close of the finishing operation termed “ chesting.” This roller 
driven by an independent but simple cone friction drive at Y, 
hich is placed in and out of gear by the lever and clutch shown 
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in Fig. 19. Roller X is easily lilted out of its Iwunnys, and this is 
done immediately it has unwound or stripped the piece from the 
calender howl, Roller X and the cloth, both ot which are clearly seen 
in Fig. 21—a view of a row of calenders -are now taken to the 
measuring machine, where the cloth is measured as it is pulled off 
the roller. 1 his is the general way, but 111 some special cases the 
stripping roller is dispensed with, and the measuring operation 
performed on the spot. In siirh cases a measuring machine is 
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placed immediately behind each calender, and measures and strips 
the doth directly from the chesting bowl. 

in the. process of chesting, the whole length of doth is wrapped 
round either bowl If or bowl G. It is usually wrapped on H, and, 
m order to permit of its being stripped, this bowl, with 'the cloth 
upon it, must be raised clear of the bowl immediately underneath. 
To accomplish this, further gearing is provided on shafts 0 and Z 
(Figs* 18 and 20). A belt-driven pulley, not shown in Fig. 18, but 
visible in F'ig. 22, revolves loosely "on shaft 0 . Compounded with 
this pulley is 9 small pinion which gears with and drives a toothed 
wheel 2 keyed on the brake shaft Z (Fig. 18). Another pinion 
3 cm this shaft gears in turn with and drives a wheel 4 keyed on 
shaft 0 , on which the rack pinion is keyed. This compound 
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gearing permits of rack rods M and levers J being lifted at 
will. Rods L rise with levers J ; they also raise the bearing blocks 
of bowl H. The movement is regulated and limited by the 
adjustment of a collar or ball at the top of rod 5. The lever J, in 
its upward movement, comes in contact with this ball, and by 
means of it raises the rod 5. As the latter rises it moves the belt 
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fork and belt on to the loose pulley, and thus provides an automatic 
stop motion.' When Jhe chesting bowl has been raised, it is kept 
in position by a pawl acting on a ratchet wheel 6, situated on shaft' 
Z, Handwheel 7 enables the attendant to complete the raising 
of the bowl, and also to lift it sufficiently to release the catch of the 
ratchet wheel when the bbwl requires to be lowered after it has 
been stripped. Thy bowl is governed in its descent by means of 
the brake 8 and the handle 9. , 

If chesting has taken place with the doth on the top paper bowl 
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it is quite evident that, before the cloth can be stripped, bowl H 
must first be lifted clear of G before the latter begins to leave the 
steam cylinder D. Fig. 18 shows that rods io connect the bearing 
blocks of bowls H and (1. and that the adjustable nuts n can 
be arranged to permit of bowl H rising a considerable distance 
before they begin to act upon the bearing blocks of bowl (1, The 
cloth is wound on bowl 11 for light and ordinary chesting, but the 
heavy chest finish is usually performed with the doth on howl <1. 
All the weights K (IugT ,18 and go) are used.for the heaviest chest 
finish, but even m this case the general arrangement of weights 
and levers, and the method of applying power to racks M through 
the medium of heavy helical springs rg, ensure a high degree of 
elasticity and freedom from shocks—conditions winch are most 
desirable in the working of heavy machinery of this character. 
For a very light finish, where little pressure is desired, the addition 
of weights R may be caused to act in a negative manner by attaching 
belt Q round pulley P m the reverse direction to that shown in 
Fig. 18. When arranged in this way, the tendency of the weights 
is to lift rack M, levers J, rod L, and therefore bowl H, and thus 
decrease the pressure applied to) the cloth ; this arrangement of 
parts produces the so-called “ round-thread ” finish. It will thus 
be seen that a very wide range erf pressures may be obtained. 

The time during which a piece undergoes chesting depends 
upon the style of finish, and upon the cloth. Some cloths are kept 
on the bowl about three minutes, while others remain on only for 
two minutes. The cloth may be kept on six. seven, or eight minutes 
if the direction of motion be alternated. If the bowl lie tun in one 
direction only for such a period, the cloth is continually getting 
tighter and is being stretched on the bowl; consequently there is a 
tendency to burst or break the yarns. Running the bowl alternately 
forwards and backwards minimises this danger, A \’erv common 
finish is termed double chesting ; this is simply repeating the opera¬ 
tion. # In all cases it is very essential that the selvages of the cloth 
should not be thicker than the rust of the piece, although it is 
difficult to obtain this desirable feature always. ] Thick selvages 
result in unsatisfactory finishing ; in addition, parts of the selvage 
are liable to be damaged, while ij is not unusual to find the calender 
wedged when the selvage at one side is thicker than the other, j 
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\When the calender is intended to be used for the purpose of 
glazing, bowls D and B are geared together by an intermediate 
wheel 1.5 (Fig, 18),iso that the surface speed of B is reduced. This 
change reduces the speed of the cloth ; but, since the surface speed 
of the steam cylinder remains as before, it is clear that it must 
slide or slip over the surface of the fabric. This slipping is measured 
by the difference m the surface speeds of the two bowls, and since 
it occurs under heavy pressure, and since the cylinder I) is heated, 
it follows that a highly glazed or polished Surface is produced on 
that side of the cloth which is next the steam cylinder. If both 
sides require glazing, the cloth must be run through the calender a 
second time with the other side presented to the action of the 
cylinder, unless the calender is provided with two steam cylinders, 
and so arranged that the face of the cloth is glazed by one cylinder 
and the back by the other. ( From this it will be seen that the glaze 
or polish depends upon the relative speeds of the hot and cold bowls, 
and upon the pressure. The operation is, indeed, very similar to, 
but on a much larger scale than, ordinary ironing, in which case 
the cold surface, usually a table, has no motion, while the difference 
between it and the iron, coupled with the heat and pressure of the 
latter, produce the much-admired surfaces of different kinds of 
laundered articles. [ • 

/The speeds of the bowls D and B in any one calender are in¬ 
variably in the same ratio, but this ratio may be, within limits, 
of any value that the finisher may desire to order. Thus the gearing 
between I) and B may be so arranged that the surface speed of 
bowl I) (which varies, in different finishing departments, from 20 
to 25yds. per minute, but which is constant for alUflasses of work 
in the same place) may exceed the cloth delivery by any single 
value beftveen 30 and 50 per cent. The quality of the glaze im¬ 
proves with lhgher temperatures, and also with increased differences 
in the speeds of the two bowls; but it is quite clear that the tern 
dency to damage the cloth is increased at the same time. , For 
many classes of cloth the operation of glazing is a necessity, but 
from the very nature of the movement it is evident that a very 
heavy strain is placed upon the whole of the calender frame, and 
the process also results in excessive wear of the finishing bowls. I 
I The rails by which the cloth is held in tension are shown in 
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position at 14 in Fig. 18, and also in Fig. 20, and wo need hardly 
say that/these rails should be quite stable, and absolutely parallel 
to the calender bowls. ) The cloth is shown passed alternately over 
and under the raiK in Fig. 18, but this is only one of a great number 
of different methods of railing. 'No absolutely general rule is 
observed in the method of railing ; each workman has usually his 
own particular fancy,(but, in general, light goods and those goods 
intended for light finishes must be railed more lightly than heavy 
goods or those intendtd for a heavy finish.| JThe question of width 
is also a very important factor, and must be carefully considered, 
since a. “ heavy rail " in the calender may reduce the width of the 
cloth considerably under that desired for the finished state.) In 
all cases, but more particularly where there is only a small margin 
to draw in, the doth should be placed in the calender, so that any 
curve made by the weft in weaving may be reversed or removed. 
If this point be observed, the cloth will allow more for shrinkage 
in width, and, in addition, a better cloth will icsult, since the weft 
will be drawn into approximately straight lines, f 
' The contraction 111 width due to finishing jute and linen fabrics 
is always accompanied by an increase in the length of the piece, 
but the two changes do not bear any well-defined relation. The 
type or style of finish desired is also a controlling factor in the 
ultimate or finished width and length of the piece. In the process 
of mangling, during which the cloth is not under a severe tensile 
strain, there is a slight tendency to increase the width and to decrease 
the length of the cloth. On this account goods for mangle finish 
are not so wide in the loom as are those for calender finish. For 
example, a qoin. hesTan may measure 43 to 43jin. in the reed 
for chest and calender finish, but 42J to qajins. is quite sufficient 
for goods which require to be finished on the mangle. / » 

Fig. 23 shows various methods of railing, and, although not bj^ 
any means including all styles, may be taken as typical examples 
of many of the Chief ways. A, although not the lightest railing, 
is the lightest in the illustration. When the width of cloth will 
not permit of much drawing, it is often used for a first run through 
or cylindering” preparatory to a double chest finish. B is termed 
the “ top single rail.” C is the “ three-quarter' round rail.” D is 
called the “ single cross.” E, wliich imparts about the same tension 
c 
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as C, is called the “ single cross rail,” but under the last or front 
bar. F is termed the “ round rail,” and is rather heavy. G is 
the “ double cross ” or " canvas rail ” and is a very heavy form 
of railing. H is about the heaviest rail given to cloths—indeed, it 
is only heavy and good cloths that will stand this severe type of 




tension. In very wide calenders this type of railing is almost 
sufficient’to break the rails. 

The various typys of calender and of chest finish are more 
particularly indicated in Figs. 24 to 28. For the _ very lightest 
finish the cloth would be entered as shown in Fig. 24, and the weights 
caused to act in a negative direction. Cloth intended for this 
finish should be only slightly damped, since it is very lightly in 
touch with the drying cylinder, and two bowls only are resting on 
the cloth. Slightly heavier types ( of finish may be obtained under 
this system by removing the proper number of weights from the 
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end of the belt Q (Fig. 18), The difference obtained by tins means 
is, however, very slight, but a different finish will result, with the 



same method of entering the cloth, if the weights are made to act 
in the positive direction. • 

The method of entering the cloth as shown in Fig. 25, is often 
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adopted for the finishing of sackings where it is desired to have a 
bright appearance on the face or warp side of the cloth. This 
finish is naturally obtained by allowing the face of the cloth to 
come into close contact with the steam cylinder. This method 
of entering the cloth may alscj be used to give a slightly heavier 
finish than that in Fig. 24, since another bowl, or three in all, rests 
upon thccloth. It will be seen that, when viewed from the end of 
the calender as illustrated, the steam cylinder rotates clockwise in 
Fig. 25, but counter-clockwise in Figs. 24, 2 (j *27, and 28. When the 
calender is driven in the reverse direction as illustrated in F'ig. 25, 
that is, with the crossed belt, it usually runs slower than it does 
when driven by the open belt in the normal direction. 

The heaviest calender finish is obtained when all the weights 
are used, and when the cloth passes between the bowls, as shown 
in Fig. 26. It is, of course, understood that different pressures 
will result when different numbers of weights arc added, and conse¬ 
quently the degree of finish will vary a little, according to the 
number of weights which arc used. In Figs. 24 to 26 the cloth 
leaves the bowls and then simply falls behind the Calender in more 
or less irregular folds ; the piece is then wrapped up in a sheet 
by an attendant, who takes it to the measuring machine. Besides 
seeing that the proper character of finish is being obtained by the 
addition of the necessary number of weights, the attendant should 
regularly test the cloth to make sure that it is being drawn in or 
finished to the proper width. 

Sackings, baggings, and tarpaulins are usually treated to some 
type of calender finish, but the majority of hessians are either 
chested or mangled. If the cloth is to be mhngled, it is considered 
good practice first to flatten the cloth by either calendering or 
t chesting'before “ filling up " the cloth in the mangle, 

Figs. 27 and 28 illustrate the two methods of entering the cloth 
for chesting. The former is the ordinary method, in which the 
end of the cloth passes between each pair of bowls and is finally 
carried round the top one ; the whole piece is thus wound on to 
this bowl. The end of the cloth, which first enters the machine, 
is carried completely round the top bowl, and is then safely entered 
between the two top bowls by ipeans of the chesting knife 15, 
which is shown at the back of the machine in Figs. 18 and 19. The 
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cloth is then subjected to a heavy pressure for a few minutes. 
This pressure, which is applied to the outside of the cloth, is com¬ 
municated from layer to layer through the medium of the cloth 
itself. It is tins indirect pressure which is cluelly responsible for 
the somewhat irregular surface tln\t is characteristic of all types 
of chest finish. 

Heavy chesting, or chesting on the top paper bowl,»is shown 
in lug. 28, and it is simply a development of the ordinary method 
of chesting, ft produces the same type of finish —an irregular 
corrugated-like surface , but, since it is usually done under very 
heavy pressure, it is very severe on the bowls. An excellent and 
stiff finish, however, is the result—a finish which is sometimes 
employed to imitate mangling. The superior finish thus obtained 
is due partly to the weight of the extra bowl, and partly to the 
fact that the cloth is continuously in touch with the steam cylinder. 
On this account the cloth should be well damped before finishing. 

Figs. 24 to 28 also show a few more methods of railing,'^the chief 
object of which is to hold the cloth at a tension sufficiently great 
to prevent slackness or creases of the cloth from collecting 011 the 
bowls. 1 Although such tensioning is absolutely necessary, it must 
not be overdone to the extent of reducing the cloth below the 
required finished width. • ■ 

We have already referred to glazing, and have shown that 
the effect is obtained by means of heat and friction. This typemf 
finish is, however, 0111011)' reserved for hessians and tarpaulins 
which have been previously loaded with starch and other weighting 
and adhesive materials. The introduction of these substances, 
in combination with flic finish, stiffens the goods, .which are then 
used for padding for several varieties of wearing apparel. Large 
quantities are dyed black and other colours, m addition*to being , 
starched, in order that they may be more *n harmony with the 
goods they are destined to stiffen. After having been starched and 
dyed) the cloth is passed over a series of steam-heated cylinders 
to dry, and is then further damped before being finally finished on 
the glazing calender. In some cases tfie goods are simply dried 
off without any attempt at glazing. , 

Fig. 22 is a view of the actml process of calendering, in which 
it will be seen that wide pieces are being treated. Several other 
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details of the machinery are illustrated in this reproduction, notably 
the method of driving the loose pulley, and from it the compound 
gearing for raising the rack rods. In the foreground of the same 
figure, and at the back of the machine, appear two pulleys, i These 
are near the floor, and they givt;, with the continuation of the shaft, 
a partial view of one of the many motions adopted for the rolling 
of wide pieces direct from the calender. It is principally, and 
almost invariably, used for winding long pieces of wide hessians 
which are intended fori the backing of linoleums and other similar 
floor coverings. Long lengths are most suitable for the linoleum 
process, and special machinery is made by a few Dundee firms by 
means of which nearly 4000 yards' of cloth can be woven in one 
length, and simultaneously wound into a roll of approximately Oft. 
in diameter. Lengths of 600 and 1200yds. are often made, but 
the usual lengths are from .500 to 450yds. In the calender 
a long arbor, square in section, passes through a square hole in 
a wooden cylinder. The winding is performed on this wooden 
cylinder as a centre, and is carried on continuously during the 
finishing process. When the whole of the piece has been wound 
on, the arbor is withdrawn, and the roll sent, as it stands, to the 
linoleum works ; here the piece is gradually unwound, and when 
the operation is finished the empty cylinder is returned and the 
process repeated. In some cases the pieces for linoleum backs are 
msasured before being finished and wound on the wooden cylinder ; 
while in others a measuring apparatus is fixed to the winding part 
so that the exact length of the finished piece is known. In all 
cases the winding mechanism is driven by friction—thus providing 
means of dealing with the constant delivery t)f the cloth, although 
the diameter of the roll is constantly increasing. 



CHAPTER V 

MANC,I.INC, 

Mangling. -The essential difference between the operation of 
calendering and that of mangling lies in the fact that in the former 
finishing process every inch of cloth is subjected, m regular succes¬ 
sion, to a comparatively heavy but somewhat momentary pressure 
during its rapid passage between the bowls of the machine, whereas 
in mangling, the whole piece of cloth of about looyds. in length, 
is first beamed hard around an iron roller termed a “ pin,” then 
placed between the stones of the stone mangle or between the bowls 
of the hydraulic mangle, and fur some time is there subjected to a 
continuous, and m most cases tremendous, pressure. During its 
stay of from 10 to id minutes’ between tile stones or bowls of the 
machine, the direction of the rotation of the “ pm ” is repeatedly 
changed. This alteration of the direction of rotation under the 
heavy pressure employed, coupled with the fact that the pressure 
is imparted practically to the whole piece through the medium of 
the layers of the cloth itself, and not by the stones or bowls, directly 
accounts for the characteristic finish of mangled cloths. In many 
cases, and especially for the more expensive fabrics, the piece is 
protected bv a clotfi cover used only for this purpose. These 
cloth covers keep the pieces clean, and prevent the ends from being 
damaged. They are seldom used, however, for the less expensive ( 
jute fabrics. Mangled cloths, due principally to the above men¬ 
tioned methpd of imparting the finish, have a full, soft, and mellow 
handle, which cannot be attained by other existing means.. 
w All goods for mangling are first damped, and then either calen¬ 
dered or chested before being beamed lor the mangle. The object 
of calendering is to flatten the thread before placing the piece in the 
mangle ; the pressure of the mangle would probably damage the 
fabric if it were entered into the machine with the yarns in their 

3* 
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original or semi-round condition. While calendering increases 
the length and decreases the width of the cloth, a slight reversion 
towards its original dimensions is calculated to take place during 
the mangling. Like all finishing of this class, the ultimate result 
depends greatly upon the degreg of dampness of the cloth previous 
to entering the machine. If the cloth is too dry when entered, 
the frictional heat generated has not the same- capacity for fixing 
or setting the yarns, and the latter have therefore a tendency to 
resume their original fovm when released from the pressure applied. 
Such a treatment gives the cloth a somewhat raw and unfinished 
appearance. Jute goods are usually considered as finished when 
they have been mangled, although they require to lie for a time 
in the stripped condition in order to cool before being made up. 
With many linens, however, and especially when the stone mangle 
has been used, it is not unusual, after mangling, to run the pieces 
through a calender under ordinary or glazing gear, in order to put 
a " skin ” or glaze upon the fabric before making up. For yarn- 
bleached linen fabrics the mangle may be considered as fulfilling 
the -purpose of the beetling machine in the finishing of cloth- 
bleached goods. * 

There are two types of mangles in general use : - 

1. The stone mangle. 

2. The patent or hydraulic mangle. 

Of these the stone mangle is the older, slower, and more cumber¬ 
some machine, yet for many of the lower quality linen fabrics the 
results obtained by it arc by many considered superior to the finish 
of the patent mangle. It is very suitable lor cotton warp and 
dry-spun flax damasks, for mixed yarn dowlas, and for plain crashes. 

. Border crashes are, however, not so suitable, since the extra thick- 
ness of the crammed border is likely to cause cutting. This diffi¬ 
culty is present even where the patent mangle is used, although it 
is more easy with the latter to beam the cloth in a slightly zig*-zag 
manner and so prevent the extra thickness occurring all at one 
place. The same remarks are applicable to all goods with thick 
selvages. It is not, advisable to beam long pieces for the stone 
mangle; better results are obtained if the average length is from 
40 to 50 yds., than when it is 80 to 100 yds. Since the pieces are 
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usually mangled twice, care should be taken to turn them end for 
end, and selvage for selvage, so that the ends which were originally 
nearest the stones and the pin respectively will now both be near 
the centre of the roll of cloth. This arrangement secures an equality 
of finish which is superior to that obtained when the pieces are 
not reversed, or when longer lengths are treated. 

Mangle Beaming Machine. --Figs. 29 and 30 show f$ont and 
end elevations of a mangle beaming machine made by Messrs 
Thomson, Son and Co., limited, Dundee. Jt consists, as shown, 
of two substantial frames A which support between them sevcial 
tension rails B, between and partly round which the doth C is 
caused to take a zig-zag course in its passage from the roller 1) to 
the mangling pin FI. The latter is driven at a constant surface 
speed (about 65yds. per minute) by frictional contact with the 
beaming roller F', on the arbor of which the fast or driving pulley 
G is keyed. The end of the doth is wrapped carefully around the 
pin 1*1 so as to avoid creases, and during the beaming a constant 
pressure is maintained on the whole by means of a pressing roller 
FI. This pressure is regulated by weights J, which act through 
m the belt pulley K, pinions I., rack levers M (fulcrumed at N), and 
links O. The pressing roller 11 may be raised clear of the doth, 
or lowered at will, through the medium of pinion P and hand lever 
0 , while pawl R, acting on the teeth of wheel S, retains the latter 
and the compounded belt pulley K 111 any desired position. When 
the beaming is finished, the pressing roller II is raised dear of the 
cloth, the arbor guides and supports T raised, and the pin containing 
the doth removed from the machine. When beaming two narrow 
pieces on to one of the Inangling pins, a minimum distance of about 
3 to 4in. should, if possible, be maintained between them, while 
the same amount should be left clear between the outsidi?*selvages 
of the doth and the sides of the stone. Pieces may, of course, be 
beamed from the loose or folded condition as well as from a roller-- 
the method indicated in the figure. The belt U is transferred from 
fast pulley G to loose pulley V by sieans of the usual belt fork W, 
operated by handle X, fulcrumed at Y.” The direction of motion 
is clearly indicated by the position of the belt t and fork and also 
by the arrow Z. , 

The stone mangle shown in elevation and plan in Figs. 31 and 32 




Fig. 29. Fig. 30. 
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stone alone, with box and inside ballast, weighs from 50 to 55 tons, 
and sometimes over. The foundations are invariably below the 
floor level line X Y. The stones A and B must be flawless, and 



each must be in one solid pieoe, measuring, for an 86in. mangle, 
12ft. long by i8in. thick.' The top stone and bo.-j weigh about 
15 tons, while ballast may be added in the box to the extent of 
40 tons. < 

The gearing, of which an enlarged sectional view is given in 
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I'ifb 33. consists of a line shaft I), from which a bevel pinion E 
constantly rotates the vertical shaft F through the bevel wheel G. 
At the lower end of F a further bevel wheel H drives the crown 
bevel friction wheel J, which may revolve loosely on the shaft K. 
On the same shaft the inner friction wheel 1 . (of the couple J and L) 
is capable of sufficient lateral movement to place it out of, or in, 
frictional contact with J. A sunk key and keywav connect L and 
K, and the above-mentioned lateral movement to L may be im¬ 
parted by the clutch fork .lever M, connecting.rod N, and hand lever 
0. When J and L are in contact, shaft K revolves, and so drives the 
mangle box, through pinion P, intermediate wheel and pinion O and R. 
crank wheel S, and connecting rod T. To ensure strength, and to re¬ 
duce as far as possible the probability of teeth breakages, the wheels 
are, where it is thought necessary, provided with shrouded teeth. 

The total stroke of the crankpin U is 5ft. nin. ; or just 
under half the length of the mangle stone. It makes about four 
revolutions per minute, so that the average linear speed of the 
stone will be : 


5 \ 1ft. x 4 x 2 = about 47ft. per minute. 

The actual speed of the stone will, of course, vary throughout a 
i complete revolution of the.crankpin, being the greatest when the 
pin is at the top and bottom centres of its stroke. When the crank- 
pin is at the front and back, or the dead centres of its stroke, tire 
box is for a moment motionless at the extreme right or left positions. 
It is also evident that at this time more than half of the box and 
stone must be projecting over one or the other beam C, and there¬ 
fore tilting downward* towards V or W. At both these points 
cushions and rollers arc provided to receive the end of the stone 
until it begins to return on its journey and resume its Horizontal 
position. When the slight pause is made at tjie extrcrfie positions, 
slight adjustments are given to one or other of the beams C ; the 
machine is also stopped when the box Z is in the tilted position, in 
order that the pin, with the finished cloth, may be withdrawn and 
replaced by a fresh pin. New pins of cloth must be placed at right 
angles to the run of the mangle, and those under the stone must 
be kept at right angles, otherwise it is possible to twist the mangle 
box off the under stone. 
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Stkii'I'ing Machine. —The subsequent and necessary operation 
of stripping the inangle pin of its roll of doth is performed by 
the machine shown in end and front elevations in Figs. 44 and 35. 
The arbor of the mangle pin A is supported in suitable brackets 
cast on the framework, and when the covering cloth has been 
removed, the loose end of the piece is entered between the strip¬ 
ping roller B and the pressing roller C. The former roller is driven 
directly by the driving belt and pulley I), while the deadweight 
of roller C, 111 conjunction with roller B> prouiles sufficient nip to 
jiull the cloth from the beam A. The cloth then slides down a 
guide board li, which keeps it dear 
of the machine, and then passes 
over a plaiting or faking board F, 
which throws the doth into a series 
of rough folds preparatory to a 
second beaming for the mangle, or 
to tlie subsequent finishing process 
by the calender. The faking board 
receives its to-and-fro motion from 
a short connecting rod (1 actuated 
by a small-throw crank on the shaft 
tug. ,T 4 . H, tins shaft being driven by a short 

belt J from the stripping roller. 
Jhe extreme positions of the faking board are shown in dotted 
lines. 

Hydraulic Mangle. -There is a general similarity in the chief 
parts of all patent mangles, although the machines differ slightly in 
the mode of driving, as well as in some tninor details. In each 
machine the finishing mechanism consists of two ponderous bowls 
—an Upper and a lower—between which the mangle pm with 
the beamed cloth inserted. The under bowl is supported in 
bearings cast on the framework of the machine, while pressure is 
applied by various means to the top bowl, and through the medium 
of this bowl to the cloth in process of being finished, It is almost 
needless to say that the bearings which support tlje bottom bowl 
arc very heavy and massive, since the pressure applied to the upper 
bowl may, in extreme cases, reac{i about i8cwt. per inch of width, 
or approximately 118 tons on a mangle 13’in. in width. 
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I ho drive is invariably taken l>v gearing to the bottom bowl 
which drives, by fiiction.il contact, the pin containing the cloth, 
1 ins, m turn, and by similar means, imparts motion to the top or 
mangling bowl, unless, as in some special cases, both top and bottom 
bowls are geared together. 

leach machine is provided with self-acting reversing gear, by 
means of which the direction of mtation of the bowls un<j pm is 
regularly and automatically reversed dmmg the pro*ess ol finishing. 
1 his combined action <Tf ,a fnctional drive apd repeated reversing 
of the direction of rotation of the cloth while under heavy pres¬ 
sure constitutes the chief send of the mangle finish Pressure is 



applied, as the title of the machine indicates, by means of water, but 
in some mangles the required pressure is obtained by means of oil, 
and in others through the medium of levers and weights In each 
machine provision is necessarily made for raising the top bowl to 
permit of the removal of the finished cloth, and of the insertion 
of a fresh pinful. All patent hydraulic mangles are prnvieMU with 
self-contained cloth beaming and stripping motions, while in the 
modern machines the stripping roller or beam is arranged also 
as a pleasuring roller ; this, in conjunction with the faking board, 
enables the cloth to be measured and deposited in loose folds as it 
is stripped from the mangle pm. In some of the older types of 
mangle the stripping roller is identical with that on the modern 
calender, so that the roller rea,uires to be stripped again by a 
measuring machine to determine the cloth length, and to fake the 
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cloth into loose folds in order that it may be cooled before being 
made up. 

Different methods are adopted for changing the mangle pins 
or beams from the beaming to the finishing, and then to the strip¬ 
ping, positions. In an older style of machine only two pins are 
used : these slide horizontally, between the main frames, out of and 
into the finishing position, so that beaming and stripping are per¬ 
formed at each side of the machine alternately. In the more general 
arrangement, however, revolving plates art: provided which carry 
three mangle pins, set 120° apart, as indicated 111 Fig. 36, where A 
indicates the position of a pin during the finishing process, and 
B and C indicate respectively the beaming and stripping positions 
of the other two pins. At the end of each 
run the plates and pins are mechanically 
rotated one-third of a revolution to bring 
the finished beam into the stripping position, 
and to eariy the freshly beamed piece up 
between the finishing bowls. At the same 
time the stripped or empty beam is carried 
round to the beaming position to be re- 
lag. an. filled with another piece of doth. With 

this arrangement, beaming and stripping are 
always perlormed respectively at the front and at the back of the 
machine. 

We have already pointed out that the top bowl may be driven 
by frictional contact, with the cloth, or by gearing from the bottom 
bowl. The machine which we have selected for illustrating this 
section is provided with this gearing, which, however, may run 
loosely if desired. This gearing is arranged to keep the surface 
velocidfs of the bowls the same, to reduce the torsional strain in 
the bowls themselves, and to reduce frictional slip between the 
mangling bowls and the cloth in process of finishing. A reduc¬ 
tion of slip is desirable in the case of many tender fabrics, such 
as union crashes and damasks, since it minimises the likelihood of 
damage being done to the cloth. For strong jute goods, however, 
the purely frictional drive is essential to the proper finishing of 
the cloth ; better and quicker results are obtained by it, and with 
less pressure than with the geared drive. In a number of machines, 
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therefore, this extra gearing is entirely dispensed with, while in 
others it is permitted to run loosely when the, machine is being 
used for jute and other heavy fabrics. 

Hydraulic pressure is usually applied by means of an accumulator 
of suitable design, while driving may be provided from the main 
drive, by a special engine, or by a motor of 75 to iooh.p. 
Should a public supply of electrical current be available, the latter 
method permits of the intermittent running of the mangle without 
annoying variations of speed in other machines, and it may also 
be in motion in busy times—as is sometimes essential—when the 
main engine has stopped for the day. For jute goods an average 
time of about twelve minutes is allowed, and, with this time per run, 
about forty runs per day of ten hours may be taken as good work. 

Figs. 37 to 40 illustrate respectively the plan, the front elevation, 
and both end elevations of a hydraulic mangle of the most recent 
design, by Messrs Urquhart, Lindsay and Co., Limited, Dundee. 

'Reference to all four illustrations is necessary for an understanding 
of the general arrangement of the machine, with its detail* of driving 
and gearing. Similar letters in all four figures indicate the same 
parts of the mangle : A is the heavy framework, B and C the top 
and bottom mangling bowls, and 1) the mangling pin—the latter 
part is shown only in Fig. .38 but the others appear in ail four 
figures. We shall now trace the drive of bowl C, which is shown 
chiefly in Figs. 37 to 39 keyed on shaft EL A rope drive is almost 
invariably employed for mangles, and the rope pulley E of 6oin. 
diameter is arranged to take from three to five ropes as required, 
and to make i3orevs. per minute. Keyed on the same shaft as 
pulley E, and therefftre revolving with it, is a helical toothed 
pinion F, which gears with and drives friction wheel G. The latter, 
which runs loosely upon its central shaft, is in gear “with and 
drives, in the opposite direction, a similar friction wheel H, also 
loose upon its shaft. Near the framework A, and keyed upon the 
same.shafts as G and H, are two pinions J and K, both of which 
are in gear with the large wheel Li This large wheel L is keyed 
on the central shaft of the bottom nfangling bowl C. Situated 
about midway between, and on the same shafts wheels G and H 
and pinions J and K, are two expanding friction clutches G 1 and 
HL Each clutch is compounded with its respective shaft by 

D 
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means of a sliding key and key-way, so that it may be put in 
contact, automatically or at will, with its corresponding friction 



wheel G or H. 11 G l be placed in contact with ‘friction wheel 
G, then clutch G 1 , 1 with its corresponding shaft and pinion J, will 
rotate wheel I. in one direction ; Similarly, if clutch H 1 be placed 
in contact with friction wheel H, and the other be withdrawn. 
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then wheel L and bowl C will be rotated in the other direction. 
When one clutch and pinion are driving wheel L, the other clutch, 



pinion, and shaft are revolving loosely in the same direction, 
being so driven by wheel L. When both clutches are brought to 
the central position—that showrfin Fig. 37—the mangle is stopped. 
The further gearing employed to drive the top mangling bowl 
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B consists of the helical toothed wheel M, arranged loosely on 
its central shaft N, wheels 0 and P keyed at opposite ends of the 
same shaft N, and gearing with wheels Q and R, which are keyed 
at opposite ends of bowl B. When it is desired to drive tins 
bowl positively, wheels M anjl O are bolted together as shown m 
l'igs. 57 and 38, but at otlier times the bolts are withdrawn, and, 
while alt gearing runs, wheel M works loosely on shaft N. In 



many.j-^ses, as already indicated, shaft N, with all wheels M, O, I’, 
Q, and R, ?re entirely dispensed with. 

Fast and loose pulleys S and S 1 are provided, and the former 
communicates motion to pinion T, which is geared .to wheel U for 
the beaming motion, and to wheel X for rotating the plates'which 
carry the three cloth pins. each of these two motions may be 
required to be in action while the other is stationary, wheel X is 
fitted loosely upon its central stud, but it may be Fictionally 
compounded with pinion Y, on the same stud, by the action of the 
clutch handle Z. The handle Z is connected to a small screw or 
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worm near the end of the shaft, and a small downward movement 
of the handle forces wheel X sideways, so that a circular tapered 
bead cast upon its side engages frictionallv with a corresponding 
tapered disc formed on the side of pinion Y : in this way motion 
is imparted to pinion Y. When X and Y are thus compounded, 
pinion Y drives wheel i, and therefore shaft a, while pinions 3 and 
3 1 communicate thf motion to the large wheels 4 and which 



are bolted to the revolving carrier plates 5 and 5 1 . When a change 
of beam is required, the top mangling bowl is raised clear" of the 
cloth, wheel X and pinion Y are compounded as indicated, and 
plates 5 amf, 5 l rotated for one-third of a revolution. Revolving 
plates 5 and 5 1 are retained in their proper position, while 
mangling is being performed, by* the blocks of the top bowl; 
these blocks $nter gaps in the plates, ahd the rotary movement of 
the latter is checked by a stop-pin 6 whicl^ passes through the 
framework and enters a hole in the plate. This stop-pin is with¬ 
drawn by the action of the handle Z and the bell-crank lever 7 at 
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the same time as the wheel X and pinion Y are frictionally com¬ 
pounded. Immediately the plates 5 and 5 1 have moved their proper 
distance the spiral spring 8 forces the stop-pin into one of the holes 
in the revolving plate, and at the same time breaks the frictional 
connection between the wheels X and Y, thus preventing over¬ 
running of the revolving plates and cloth pins. A safety device is 
fitted which prevents the rotation of the plates until the top 
mangling bowl is lifted and the pin in the mangling position set 
free to be moved rounjl. The clutch handle'Z is continued behind 
its connection with bell-crank lever 7, as shown in Fig 40, until its 
extremity is immediately underneath the lower arm of cam lever 
20 fulcrumed at 21. With this lever in the position shown, wheel 
X cannot be compounded with pinion Y to rotate the carrier 
plates, but as bowl B ascends, the stud 22 connected with it acts 
upon the upper arm of lever 20 so as to place it in a more 
vertical position and set free thjf/end of the lever Z, when the 
necessary action may take place,# 

The cloth beaming mechanism consists of the same fast and loose 
pulleys S and S l and pinion T : the latter drives wheel U on the 
pintle shaft V (Fig. 40), the squared-end of which may be forced, by 
means of the clutch handle W, into the end of the mangle beam 
when the latter is in its proper .position. A pressing beam is 
provided to assist in beaming the cloth hard on the mangle pin. 
This beam is not shown in the above figures, but it is brought 
into action by means of the hand-wheel 9, pinion 10, and toothed 
quadrant n. Tension rails 12 (Fig. 37) are also provided to prevent 
the cloth being beamed in a creased condition, and to assist the 
attendant in guiding the cloth properly on'the pm. A drive is 
ajso arranged t <5 rotate the mangle pin when stripping This is 
seldomT.Ecessary for strong jute goods, since in such cases the pull 
' of the stripping roller |nd cloth is sufficient to rotate the beam ; but 
with light linen or union goods it is preferable to drive the beam 
positively, at least to begin with. The pintle shaft 13 (Fig. 49) for 
stripping is rotated by means of the belt pulley 14, and may be 
entered into the end of the mangle pin by clutch handle 15, while 
the belt fork for fast and loose pulleys 14 is operated by means 
of handle 15 1 . The fast pulley is ( wide enough to take two belts, 
and one of these belts, a crossed one, remains on the pulley and 
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drives pulley 16 (Figs. 37 and 40) on the end of the stripping roller 
S R while pinions 17 (F'ig. 37) on this roller gear with and drive 
crank pinions 18 ; this arrangement results in the rocking to and 
fro of the faking board 19. P R is a pressing roller of sufficient 
weight to ensure a proper grip of the cloth for stripping purposes. 

A further safety connection is made from bowl B to both 
pintle shafts (Fig. 40) by the rod 23, levers 24, 25, and # 26, and 
rocking shaft 27. This ensures that both pintle shafts V and 13 
will be automatically Withdrawn from the piys 111 the beaming and 
stripping positions respectively when the bowl B is raised prepara¬ 
tory to rotating the plates. Although this safety catch is some¬ 
times neglected it is far wiser and safer to see that it is in use. 

The self-acting reversing gear (see F'ig. 37 for general arrange¬ 
ment) is actuated by means of an independent drive to belt 
pulley 28, then through bevel pinion 21), bevel wheel 30, and spur 
pinion 31 to crank wheel 32. F'rom a crankpm on the latter 
wheel a connecting arm 33 —adjustable in length with a view to 
regulating the positions of the clutches G 1 and II 1 — is tarried to 
a pin which projects from the upper face of cam 34, the latter 
being fulcrumed upon an independent centre 35. As wheel 32 
revolves, cam 34 oscillates about its present central position and 
thus acts alternately on the antifriction rollers 36, bolted at each 
side of the table lever 37. This lever, supported underneath on 
anti-friction rollers, is fulcrumed at 38, and is connected at its 
further end by means of a short arm to the clutch lever 39. The 
lever 39 is fulcrumed at 40, and it is clear that the lateral move¬ 
ment of this lever in one direction will place one clutch in gear 
and withdraw the otijer, while a lateral movement in the other 
direction will have the opposite effect. The short arm of levej;. 
37 actuates a pawl 41 which gradually rotates a tooriteS* iTell- 
wheel 42 arranged to ring a bell 50 and thus warn tlTc attendant 
at the end of a run ; in many cases this useful adjunct is neglected, 
and the length of each run is timed by the attendant. The 
connecting arm 33 is so fixed to .cam 34 by the spring handle 
43 that it may be readily detached. The hand wheel 44, pinion 
45, and segment rack 46, on cam 34, provide means whereby 
the clutches may be placed in their central positions to stop the 
mangle, or by which either clutch may be kept in gear at the 
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pleasure of the attendant when it is found necessary to rotate 
the mangle for a little time in one direction. 


i - fzrf—: ) 



Figs. 41 to 44, show in detail the self-acting reversing gear. 
The fulcrum of the cam 34, and that of the hand-wheel 44, pass 
through the table-lever 37, and the latter is therefore provided 


Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 
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at these points with concentric slots 47 and 48, as siiown, 
to permit of the necessary movement of the table on its fulcrum 38. 
In Fig. 42 the sectioned part of the elevation is taken along the 
line of the table 37, and each part shown is numbered in keeping 
with the forego.ng description, 'flic connecting rod 33 is not 
shown in this figure, but the stud for placing the slot in rod 35 in 
gear with the cam ,34 is shown at 49. The same, remarks as to 
lettering apply to the elevations in Figs. 43 and 44, the lines of 
which have been taken •through the centres of the driving pulley 
28 and the crank wheel 32 respectively. In the former view the 
short arm of table-lever 37 is shown with details of the lever and 



pawl for actuating bell-wheel 42 and bell 50. As the short arm 
of lever 37 moves to the right, it causes the pawl 41 to rotate the 
bell-wheel 42. Projecting pin 51 ultimately reaches the bent 
portion of wire 52, wl*en the bell is gradually forced out until pin 
51 slips past the end of wire 52, the sudden release r c-ultii iff-m* 
the ringing of the bell. When a large number of pjcces require 
exactly the same time in mangling, the »use of this motion 
relieves the attendant of part of his responsibility; but when a 
great* variety of fabrics have to be treated on the same machine, 
the motion is, as already stated, often dispensed with. 

In Fig. 44, the method of connecting the arm 33 by means of 
the spring handle 43 to the stud 49 (Figs. 41 apd 42) in cam 34 is 
more clearly indicated ; a ring tin the inner arm of lever 43 drops 
over the head of the stud 49, and thus sufficient pressure is 
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exerted on the rod 33 to keep the stud and slot in contact. 
The figure also shows the anti-friction rollers 53 and 54 which 
support the table-lever 37 in its lateral movement. 

An elevation and plan of the most recent form of accumulator 
are shown in Figs. 45 and 46, the letters and numbers in which are 
distinct from those of the mangle proper. 

Referring chiefly to F'lg. 45, the accumulator consists of two sets of 
weights, A to K, and 1 to 5, part or all of which may be supported by 
a 3}m. ram acting upon a column of water in the cylinder F. By 
means of pipes, valves, and other connections, the cylinder I* is con¬ 



nected with othei cylinders and rams underneath the mangle, and so 
arranged that the potential energy created in the cylinder F may 
be caused either to lift or to depress the top mangling bowl at 
will. A double-acting force pump (i is provided, mechanically driven 
through the pulley H, spur pinion J, wheel K, crank L, and double 
connecting arnjs M, by which the ram may be raised to reach 
’iti.i. the weights referred to. Weights A and B, C, and D, 
and E, which are supported when not in use by steps formed on 
the pillars N, give sufficient pressure by themselves to raise the top 
bowl of thy widest mangle. They are also sufficient for light 
mangling pressures up to about 65 tons. For heavier pressures 
the ram must be pumped up to "take one or more of the top weights 
1 to 5. These are supported, as shown partly in section, by a series 
of double-ended pawls 0, fulcrumed between the sides of the 
channel frame N. Pawls O are fulcrumed that they constantly 
tend to assume the position shown, or, in other words, to support the 
weights. To brine anv of the toD weiehts 1 into action, all the 
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other weights are first lifted by pump and ram, and, while the 
weights are in this position, the rack rods P are pushed up between 
the inner sides of N and the short arms of 0 to retain one 
or more of the latter in the vertical position until the weights are 
lowered to float with the ram and t^o act for mangling purposes. 
Tlie rack rods P are controlled by means of pinions Q (see plan 
view, Fig. 4G), wheels R and K 1 , and pitch chain# S, all 
brought into action by hand-wheel and lever U. To obtain, say, 
Nos. I and 2 of the uppensel of weights, wheel R 1 must be rotated 
counter-clockwise until the number i on the disc S 1 is opposite 
the indicatimg finger V, and so on for any other number of top 
weights. The rotation of R 1 results in rod P being raised to a 
height which will retain the same number of pawls 0 vertical as 
are indicated by finger V. The vertical trigger rod 1 ', which carries 
four ordinary triggers T, to T, and the safety catch T v is arranged 
to lift the short arm of a bell-crank lever W, when a pin projecting 
from the long vertical arm of lever W causes the belt fork bar X 
to slide in its bearings and thus enable the licit fork to tarry the 
belt on to the loose pulley H l . The pump is thus stopped auto¬ 
matically if the ram shows a tendency to rise too high during the 
working. It is also started automatically by the action of a 
weight or a spring on the same lever W when the weights 
descend. Triggers T, and T., are set in line with each other 
and work in conjunction with the horn on step weight C f»r 
light mangling pressures, while the triggers T, and T, are set 
in line and work in conjunction with stop weight E. Thus, fur 
light mangling, the trigger rod T will be raised to stop the pumps 
immediately the horn \>n C lifts the trigger T.„ while for heavy 
mangling, the same automatic stop comes into action whentj 
horn on weight E raises the trigger T r Trigger T, sfiould be 
so set that under ordinary mangling conditions the pump will 
be stopped before the top weight E, floating with the accumulator 
ram, picks up any of the weights that may still be suspended. The 
safety catch T a is provided to catch the horn on weight E should 
the latter miss trigger T ( ; the pumj 5 is thus always stopped 
before the ram has risen too high. Trigger ro^ and triggers are 
controlled and worked by handle ,Y and quadrant gear to pinion Z 
on trigger rod T. The trigger rod T is square in section for a few 
inches in order that ihe pinion Z may rotate it and still allow 
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the rod to slide up and down through the pinion. A rotary move¬ 
ment of the trigger rod of about 30° is sufficient to place 
either set of triggers into or out of position. When changing 
weights the trigger rod is rotated until both sets of triggers are out 
of position, and the circular safety catch T s only in use. This 
safety catch should be so set that the ram just eases all the weights 
clear of .their respective catches During the operation of changing 
weights all connections to the mangle are^shut. When the pawls 
0 have been controlled by rack rods P, •the ram and weights are 
allowed to fall a little by easing the safety valve through lever 6, 
and the trigger rod is again rotated to its working position. Two 
set of valves are provided and are operated by independent handles 

7 and 8. One set admits and discharges water to and from the 
lifting cylinders while the other set fulfils the same purpose for the 
mangling cylinders. An indicator plate (see Fig. 45), is marked 
from left to right as follows:— 

Lift; Lock Up: Discharge: Change Weights: Mangle 

and this shows the positions into which the handles 7 and 

8 must be rotated for the varidus operations. When mangling 
is proceeding, the mangling handle 8 will be over at “ Mangle,” and 
the lifting handle 7 at " Dischaigc ” , when lifting the top bowl, 
handle 7 will be at “Lift,” and handle 8 at “Discharge.” 
When both handles are standing vertically, or opposite “ Lock 
Up ” and “ Change Weights ” respectively both delivery valves 
from the accumulator cylinder F and discharge valves from the 
mangle cylinders are closed; the accumulator ram and weights 
are therefore locked up. Should it be nece'ssary while mangling to 

V^nge the number of mangling weights, the handle 8 must be 
placed opposite “ Change Weights,” the pump started, and after 
all the weights are floating on the accumulator ram, the pawls 0 are 
controlled by the rack gear to suit requirements. JVhen changing 
weights handle 7 may be at “ Lock Up ” or “ Discharge,” but not 
at “ Lift.” At times when lifting the top bowl, it may not be 
necessary to allow the accumulator ram to fall t<; the bottom, in 
which case the liandle 7 may be put over to the “ Lock Up ” 
position. In all cases handles and 8 should be moved slowly 
from one position to the other. 

In an older type of accumulator there are, in addition to the 
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Fig. 45. 
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bottom sets of weights, about six pairs of weights at given distances 
apart. The triggers may be set so that the bottom set of weights 
may carry upwards one, two, or more pairs of the additional weights 
to obtain the desired pressure. For the heavier pressures the 
rod is partially,rotated as usual, to allow the plunger and 
weights to rise to the desired height, and to miss a certain number 



of triggers which represent the heights for lighter pressures. For 
-thievery lightest pressure the weights come into contact with the 
lowest 1 oi*first trigger, and so on. In some of the modern accumu¬ 
lators a somewhat similar method is adopted, but single heavy 
weights are used instead of pairs of lighter weights. 

Figs. 47 and 48 show the mangle bowls B and C, mangle pins 
I),, D„, and D 3 , together with the details of the beaming and 
stripping motions, and the arrangements of the cylinders. These 
two figures are partly in elevation, partly sectional, and partly dia¬ 
grammatic. Thus in Fig. 47 part of the framework appears, but 
at other parts it is entirely omitted, while the revolving plates. 
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pins, and lower bowl arc viewed from the inside. The lie,u nip 
block 55 of bowl B slides vertically in the framework A, its lower 
part when down fitting neatly into the corresponding gap 5(1 of the 
revolving plate 5, thus keeping the latter stationarv during the 
process of mangling. This bearing block 55 is connected to nlinder 
57 and ram 58, of bin. diametei, by means of crosshead 50 and 
Connecting rods bo, shown, the ram 58 being fire to \\mk in 
fixed cylinder 61, which is rigidly bolted to frame A. (Mindei 57 
receives the upper fixt’d. guiding and pressing rain (>_' oi rain, 
diameter, but is capable of moving vertically with ram 58 to the 
extent of about bin. Cylinders 57 and Or, and the corresponding 
cylinders under the other side of the machine, are connected by 
large and small bore pipes bj and (>4 (.see also Figs. 37 and 4b) to the 
corresponding valves of the accumulator, whence, at the will of the 
attendant, water under pressure may be admitted to either evhnder 
If cylinder 57 be open to discharge, and water forced into cylinder bi 
through pipe (>4, winch will happen it handle 7 (lug. 45) be at “ Lift ” 
and handle 8 at “ Discharge," the ram 58, together with cylinder 
57, rods bo, and block 55, will rise, being guided 111 tin-, movement 
by fixed ram (12 and framework t\. Thus the top bowl B may be 
raised until the lower end of the block 55 leaves the gap 5b. 
Revolving plate 5, with beams 04 pins 1 ),, 1 ).„ and D,, is then, 
so far as the top bowl is concerned, free to be rotated. Before 
this can be done, however, it is necessary that the stop-pin (> 
should be withdrawn. This is done by pressing down handle Z 
{lugs. 37, 38 and 40) which also starts the revolving plates. This 
movement of handle Z, as before mentioned, places friction wheels 
X and Y in motion, an<> through wheel 3 and wheel 4 (lugs. 38, 40, 
and 47) revolving plate 5 is rotated ; but, at the same time as the 
forward end of Z is depressed, its rear end rises, thus lifM£'"i felt" 
crank lever 7, and, consequently, withdrawing lock-pin b. This is, 
naturally, done in much shorter time than it takes to describe, 
since it is only necessary to push in the small handle which places 
the belt on to the driving pulley S, and to press down lever Z to 
ensure the withdrawal of lock-pin b, and* the simultaneous move¬ 
ment of plate 5, The latter, in one-third of a revolution, will 
clearly place pm 1 )^ immediately, under bowl B. Mangling bowl 
B must now be lowered, which may be done by opening cylinder 61 
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to discharge. The pressure in cylinder 61, due to the action of 
the accumulator weights, results, as shown, in lifting the bowl B ; 
it is therefore clear that if any pressure other than the deadweight 
of bowl and bearings be brought to bear on the cloth which is 
wrapped round the pin, it must be by a downward movement of 
all the connected parts. In other words, the bearing block 55 
must be pulled down by a force acting through the rods 60. By 
reversing the handles 7 and 8 (Figs. 45 and 46) to “ Discharge ” 
and “Mangle,” water discharges from cylinder 61 (Figs. 47 and 
48), while cylinder 57 is filled with water under heavy pressure 
through the pipe 63 and ram 62. The stream of water continues 
to flow until cylinder 57 is full, when the continued pressure acting 
inside the cylinder 57, and effectively on its base, easily exceeds the 
atmospheric pressure in cylinder 61, with the result that cylinder 
57 and all connected parts move downwards, and thus exert the 
necessary pressure on the cloth through the medium of bowl B. 

Since the diameters of the rams 58 and 62 are as 1 to 2, their 
sectional areas are as 1 to 4; consequently the simple change of 
direction of the flow of water from cylinder 61 to cylinder 57 con¬ 
verts an upward or lifting force ef a given value into a downward 
or mangling pressure four times as great. 

While mangling is proceeding, say, with between the bowls, 
it is customary to strip the newly mangled piece from pin IX, and 
then to beam a fresh piece on the pin D 3 , which is in the beaming 
position. The stripping motion is illustrated on the right of Fig. 
47, where the cloth, shown in heavy line, passes from the pin and 
between the pressing and stripping rollers P R and S R (sec also 
Fig. 37), and then between the sides of the faking board 19. The 
stripping roller is iyd. in circumference, so that if required a 
"meSSuTfr.g motion may be fixed on the end of the shaft of pulley 
16. The faking board 19 receives its oscillating motion through the 
medium of wheels 17 and 18, and connecting rod 65. 

The next operation is that of filling the pin D 3 on the left. The 
cloth is tensioned or railed, according to the strength of the fabric, 
by passing it over and under the four heavy iron rails 12. They are 
marked as if made of wood, but this is done merely to make them 
prominent. Wooden ones might be used in narrow mangles. In 
addition to passing over the rails, the cloth is often taken around 
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the heavy shaft of the quadrant 11. Then it passes under the 
pressing roller 66, and finally around the mangle pin, which may or 
may not be first provided with a covering cloth. If the piece to be 
mangled contains unequal selvages, this arrangement of providing 
a cover rather narrower than the cloth to be mangled is often 
adopted, instead of zig-zagging the <?loth when beaming it on the 
pin. Before beaming commences, the small retaining catch is 
removed from its ratchet immediately behind wheel 10,‘and the 
latter is then rotated by hand-wheel 9 until the quadrant 11 carries 
pressing roller 66 in close contact with tfie mangle pin. The 
pressing beam helps to make a firm pin in virtue of its own 
weight, but its power is considerably augmented by the action of 
a number of weights 67 acting as shown. As the beam fills, the 
pressing roller and quadrant are gradually forced back, and when 
all the cloth is firmly beamed on the pin, the hand-wheel 9 is again 
used to remove the pressing roller from the cloth. It will thus 
be seen that when the time arrives for removing the mangled 
cloth and for rotating the plate 5, there will be one empty pin 
D, and two filled pins and I) :j . Although there is little difference 
between the weight of a full jyn and that of an empty one, yet 
this difference, in conjunction with the rotating plate 5, is sufficient 
to cause a little trouble as to adjustment of the latter when no 
lock-pin is in use. The heavier pin has a tendency to carry the 
plate round a little too far, and; this 111 spite of the slow and 
careful rotation. When, however, the lock-pin is in use, it im¬ 
mediately checks the plate 5 at the proper jilace for the insertion of 
block 55 into gap 5(1. 

In the sectioned p;yt of the shaft which carries bowl C are two 
small dots : the upper one is the centre around which C rotates, 
while the lower one is the centre of the rev'olving^W’f*^. 
The supports for the revolving plates are heavy ciitular beads 
cast on the inside of the framework : they 3 re shown as heavily- 
dotted circles In Fig. 47, but are more clearly illustrated in Fig. 48. 
The lower part of this latter figure is a section through the centre 
of roller C, while the upper part is thrpugh the lock-pin. Each 
beam or pin D lt D 2 , and D s is provided with sliding supports 
which fit into guides or slots 68 (Fig. 47), thus giving the amount 
of play necessary for different pms. 
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The ten weights of the accumulator (Fig. 45) vary slightly in 
weight, but average between 800 and goolb. each. They act 
directly upon a ram of 3Jin. diameter, which imparts pressure 
to the pressing rams, each of 12 in. diameter. The pressure of 
the accumulator 4- sectional area of ram in inches equals the pressure 
per square inch which is the same upon all ; consequently, the 
accumulator pressure upon the mangling pin will be : 

Mass of accumulator weights x sec. area of the two 12-in. rams 
Sectional area of the 3J-1H. ram 

while the total pressure is equal to the above, augmented by the 
weight of the top bowl and moving parts. 

Thus, the increased pressure due to the addition of one of the 
top weights, each of which is approximately 820 lbs., will be : - 

820 lbs.x 2(l2)V 

4 820 x 2 x 12 x 12 x 4 x 4 

($i)v ~ = 13x13 

4 

= 22,358 lbs. 

= apptoximately 10 tons. 


The following table shows the mangling pressures which may be 
obtained by the different weights of this accumulator:— 

Tun., 


I p 

lessurc due to weight of top bowl and moving pans (average) 

. IO.25 

11. 


,, above paits 

-f bottom step weights A 

«*d II 33 7; 

III. 



and weights-f middle ,, ,, C 

... 0 57-12 

IV 



,, 1 top ,, weight K 

67.62 

V 



,, f suspended weight t 

77-75 

VI. 



„ -!- 0 » 2 

8« 33 

VII. 



„ 1 .,3 

98.32 




» H >> „ 4 

108 25 

IX 



I II I, 8 

. 118.25 


lugs. 49,50 and 5.1 show the general arrangement of accumulator, 
piping, and part of mangle for a left-hand-driven machine. F'ig. 49 
is a front elevation of the accumulator at E, but a side elevation of 
the lower part of the majigle framework at A. Fig. 50 is a front 
elevation of the lower part of the framework of the mangle with 
cylinders and pipes underneath ; while F'ig. 51 shows a plan view 
of the connections of the pipes between the accumulator and both 
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sides of the mangle. The various details of cylinders and piping 
will be readily followed from the foregoing text in connection with 
frigs, 47 and 48. 

Previous to mangling, both large bowls should be covered with 
hessian or other strong jute or linen cloth in oidei to remove the 
danger of rust stains and similar damages. Special solutions ate 
sometimes used for fixing on this cloth so that it may stand until 
it is practically worn‘down; to the howl. 

The operation of mangling might be summarised as follows ; 
Assuming that the top bowl is down, and that the doth has been 
passed round the necessary tension rails, the pressing roller is 
brought up against the mangle pin in the beaming position, the 


E 



beaming motion is started, and the mangle pm thereby tilled witji 
cloth. When this pin is filled, and the cloth between the bowls 
sufficiently mangled, the top mangling bowl is raised dear of the 
revolving plates by admitting pressure from the accumulator to 
the smaller or lower cylinders under the mangle gables or framework. 
The revolving plates are then set in motion by mean? of the handle , 
provided for that purpose, and by the same movement therfiOp^rin 
is withdrawn. The motion of the plate is automaticalfy stopped, 
as already described, when the newly filled beam has rotated to 
the vertical position. The top bowl is now lowered by discharging 
water from the small cylinder to the pump cistern until the pro¬ 
jections on the ends of the bowl blocks tit into the corresponding 
gaps of the revolving plate. The reversing gear is now put into 
motion, and after the cloth has had a turn or two with the 
top bowl and other deadweight parts only, hydraulic - pressure 
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may be applied gradually by using one or more accumulator 
weights, according to the finish required. While the mangling 
operation is proceeding, the mangled piece is stripped and then 




another piece is beamed on, to the pin which is in the beaming 
position. The mangle continues to run until the piece is sufficiently 
mangled, when the reversing gear is stopped, the'top bowl raised, 
and the revolving plates put in motion. The above-mentioned 
operations are repeated, but now the beam that has just been 
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mangled may in turn be stripped while the operations of beaming 
and mangling are going on. 

Figs. 52, 53 and 54 illustrate one of the latest mangles. They 
represent a 132m. machine which is specially driven by a motor of 
iooh.p. The current is conveyed frym the dynamo to the motor 
by cables, which, in Fig. 53, are clearly seen emerging from the 
wall, and which pass to the screw switch-board, shown in.Fig. 52. 
From here their coursj is easily followed to the motor, which, as 
will be seen, turns a driving drum containing seven rope grooves. 
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Three of these grooves*are to be used for driving ajcalendar, while 
the remaining four drive the main rope pulley of the mangle. 

Switchboard, motor, driving end of mangle, and accumulator are 
all clearly shown in Fig. 52, while Fig. 53 i* a full view of the 
mangle and accumulator taken from the front of the machine, 
and this view shows the relative positions of the accumulator 
and the mangle. Fig. 54 shows the back of the mangle and the 
end opposite tq the main drive. All the parts here will be easily 
followed from the description given in reference to the line 
drawings; indeed, with the single exception of the stripping 
motion, which in this case is fixed low down for greater con- 
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venicnce, all parts occupy identical positions. We are indebted 
to Sir James K. Caird, Bart, of Ashton Works, Dundee, for 
permission to illustrate this up-to-date example of a modern 
finishing machine. 

As a closing paragrapli to this section of mangling we might 
recapitulate the chief differences which exist between the various 
types of, finish, and in this connection we reproduce in Figs. 55 
and 56 the same cloth in four distinct stages. Pattern A (Fig. 55) 
siiows the cloth as it .appears in the loom state, or at least after 
cropping. In the second stage, B, termed “ calender finish,” the 
single layer of cloth has been mote or less heavily pressed as it 
passed rapidly between the various bowls of the calender, and 
therefore the yarns of the fabric are simply flattened out. If, 
while the fabric is being passed between the bowls, it is also 
wound upon one of the upper bowls and then subjected for a 
time to a continuous rolling pressure, the finish is termed 
" chesting,” and a cloth of this type, in which the threads acquire 
a characteristically corded appearance, is illustrated at C (Fig. 56). 
Finally, the fabric shown at 1 ) illustrates the typical mangle finish 
which is similar to C, but filled up better. 















CHAPTER VI 

MKASt’RJNG, MARKIN'!, AND ROLLING 

Mhasgking. Since practically all jute and linen piece-goods arc 
sold by the imperial yard, their accurate anil rapid measurement 
in the finished condition, prior to making-up, forms an important 
item in the sequence of finishing operations. In the earlier stages 
of the industiy measuring by hand was a common practice, and 
this process is still resorted to, although perhaps infrequently, 
where limited quantities require to be floated. In order to mini¬ 
mise error, however, and especially it a considerable quantity of 
goods requires measuring, it is essential that a machine* of some 
type or other should be employed. Measuring and lapping or 
folding may in some cases be tarried on simultaneously, and so 
may measuring and crisping ; Imt the general, and perhaps most 
desirable, practice is to employ a-distinct machine for the purpose 
of determining the length of the piece. 

There are several types of machines for recording the length of 
textile pieces, but most of those used in the jute and linen industries 
are somewhat similar to that made by Messrs Urquhart, Lindsay 
and Co., Limited, Dundee, which is illustrated in end elevation and 
plan in Figs, 57 and 58, "This machine consists primary of a measur¬ 
ing roller A, which is built up of sections as shown in l'ig^57, jmd 
then turned up truly from end to end until a uniform circumference 
of 36 ins. is obtained. \' A recording dial or clonk B is provided, the 
necessary hand$ and gearing of which are driven by means of a 
single thread worm C on the end of the central shaft of the roller A, 
Situated behind the measuring roller, or to the right of it in the 
illustration, are ^wo heavy cast-iron rollers D and E,' the former of 
which may be operated by means of a fast and<i loose pulley, or 
by friction pulleys as illustrated at F and G in Fig. 58. The outer 
friction pulley G is controlled by the lever H and rod J from the 
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eccentric handle K situated near to the clock B. The upper roller 
E is supported by bearings which have a free movement in the 
vertical slots at each end of the machine ; the arrangement being 
such that the roller E rests upon, and is frictionally driven by, the 
roller I) when the latter is set jn motion. 

The cloth, shown by the heavy line X, is led from the stripping 
roller oS the calender, or other machine, and passed over guide 
rollers as shown ; it is then passed around the measuring roller by 
hand, and automatically guided between the rollers I) and E. 

These rollers are then set 
in motion, and the nip 
between them serves to 
draw the cloth rapidly 
through the machine. The 
measuring roller is pro¬ 
vided with perforated 
metal strips, or else with 
a few short spikes or 
hackles which project from 
its surface and engage with 
the cloth, so that the 
measuring roller is driven 
at the same surface speed 
as that which the doth 
Fig. so. attains as it passes through 

the machine, 

Pulley T. is keyed to the arbor of the roller I), and drives the 
cranked shaft ,M through the short belt N and the pulley O. The 
* cracks M are connected by means of arms P with the faking 
board Q, -which thus receives a rapid to-and-fro motion, and throws 
the cloth into loose kips or folds ready for making-up. 
yl'^The single-thread worm on the end of the shaft of roller A 
communicates motion to the gearing of the clock B as shown. The 
clock and gearing are mounted in and supported by a movable 
bracket R, which is controlled bv the lever S. A slight downward 
movement of S withdraws the gearing from the worm C, when it 
is necessary to place the hands of the clock to zero, which is essential 
at the beginning of each piece. An upward movement of the lever 
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S then places all in gear ready (or the measuring operation. Brass 
insets are usually provided on the end of the measuring roller A 
to indicate the zero mark- -which should be on the top and coin¬ 
ciding with the end of the piece when starting-and the divisions 
of J, i, and Jyd. When nearing the finish of the piece the machine 
should be slowed down by reducing the frictional contact between 
the pulleys p and (>—thus permitting the end of the pidte to be 
brought slowly and gradually to the top of the measuring roller. 




Complete yards may then be read off from the clock, and fractional 
parts of a yard from the insets on the end of the roller. 

L- 59 > 60, an d 61 show, on a larger scale, a fruit elevation of 
the clock face B, and an end elevation and plan respectively of. the 
necessary counter wheels. The single-thread worm C* causes the 
worm V to move one tooth for every revolution of the measuring 
roller A. Sinct worm wheel V has 20 teeth, it follows that zorevs. 
of the roller A, and its equivalent 20yds. of cloth, will cause V, 
and the spindle W to which it is attache^ to make one revolution. 
This spindle is»carried through the clock face, and on its square 
end the units hand T is fixed ; the hand T therefore moves round 
with V, and indicates on the oufer or units circle of the. clock the 
number of yards of cloth which has passed through the machine. 
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Fixed also on spindle W is a small pinion Y of 16 teeth, which 
gears with and rotates the pinion Z of 40 teeth. Compounded with 
the wheel Z is another pinion 2 of 19 teeth, which gears with and 
drives the wheel 3 of 38 teeth, fixed at one end of a short sleeve 4. 
The other end of the sleeve 4 passes through the clock face, and 
upon this end the tens hand l' is Fictionally fixed. The sleeve 
rotates lound spindle W, consequently the tens hand moves with 
it, and thus records the length in multipl.es of ten on the inner 
circle of dock B. The length indicated On the dock in Fig. 5 2 is 
therefore 32jyds. 

One revolution of I' ■ V or 20 teeth = 20 rewilutions of < 

-that is, 20 yards n! cloth. 

One revolution of U x ^ ( ~ioo revolutions ol C 

—that is, mo yards of doth. 

Some machines are fitted with an automatic motion lor breaking 
the conne'ction between the spiked measuring roller and the clock 
when the end of the piece reaches the former. A small spiked 
roller is rotated slightly by the flick of the end of the cloth, and 
this roller in turn operates a handle to lower the clock out of touch 
with the worm on the end of the measuring roller. The mechanism, 
after having performed this function, is brought back to its normal 
position by a spring. 

When the only object in view is that of obtaining the length of 
the piece, the machine previously described is all that is necessary. 
It is often desirable, however, especially in the case of many types 
of linen fabric;?, that the cloth should be not only measured, but 
'also % maijked with the length measured every yard, that half-yards 
should be indicated, and that the piece should be ultimately rolled 
into compact form ready for retail sale. In such cases the three 
distinct operations of measuring, marking, and rolling may be 
carried on simultaneously ; but if the cloth is intended to be lapped 
instead of rolled, it is measufed and marked and simultaneously 
faked into folds ready for the lapper. . „ 

Figs. 62, 63, 64, and 65 are respectively illustrative of the two 
end elevations, front elevation, ar,d plan of a measuring, marking 
and rolling machine of this character made by Messrs Robertson 
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and Orchar, Limited, Dundee. In this machine the ordinary 
method of driving by fast and loose pulleys is replaced by a belt 
which passes over the driving shaft near the ceiling and then around 
flanged pulley A (see Figs. 63, (>4, and 65). The licit is slack when 
the machine is inoperative, but is made taut when ready for work 
by the downward movement of lever*B (Fig. (>z), and the retention 



I 

of the latter in its new position by means of a stop pin which enters 
guide C. This downward movement of lever B moves,,the. pen¬ 
dant arm D of this lever, and the lower arm of the straight lever E, , 
to the right, and consequently the belt pulhiy F at the opposite 
or upper end of E to the left. Pulley F is thus made to press against 
and to tighten the driving belt, which then imparts motion to 
pulley A. This is the usual arrangement for an overhead drive. 

In a precisely similar manner pulley A 1 (Figs. 63, 64, and 65), 
drives the pulley G on the end of the rolling bars by belt H shown 
in double lines in Fig. 63. Tile belt is thrown out of action by 
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pressing down handle J after Withdrawing the stop pin from one of 
the recesses in guide K. This stop pin L at the end of the spring 
lever M fits neatly into any of the recesses, and thus keeps the 
handle J in the required position, while the latter may be readily 
released by means of hand pressure on the upper end of M. The 
arrows indicate the direction of rotation of the different rollers. 


The cloth passes from the floor over the table N (Fig. hz), under 



tension bars 0 ,* under guide roller P, and over the measuring roller 
y, bNngfcept in close contact with the latter by the rollers R. The 
roller () may be clothed with perforated strip metal to ensure that 
the surface speed of the roller will be the same as the speed of the 
cloth which is passing over it. The cloth then parses under the 
roller S, over rail T, and is finally attached to the roller bars U. 
These bars are driven by the pulley 0 in the direction shown, and 
they draw the cloth forward and roll it as indicated in the figure. 
The roller S, when In the position shown in Fig. 62, does not rotate, 
but acts as a tensioning roller or rail. It is kept stationary by 
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the pressure of the end of the lever V, which grips the roller when 
the handle VV is up. The turning of this handle from its lowest 
position (Fig. 63) to that shown 111 Fig. <>2, rotates a small eccentric, 
show'll in black behind handle W, through half a revolution , it 
then raises the roller S and depresses the braking end oi the level 
V indicated, ft is therefore evident fhat this arrangement gives a 
chi 'ice of the following two positions : 

t. With eccentric and handle W down, as in big. 0 j, and the 
doth gripped between rollers S anil X, both of which 
rotate 

2 With eccentric and handle W up, as 111 Idg. (>2, and the 
cloth raised out of contact with the rotating roller X, 
but railed or tensioned by means of the now stationary 
roller S. 

The handle is always m the top position when the piece is being 
rolled, as 111 Fig. (>’ , but if, as stated, the piece requires to be 
lapped, then the handle W is placed in the low position (Fig. 63), 
so that the rollers S and X, which are now 111 contact, draw the 
cloth forward over the faking board Y. The faking board receives: 
its motion from a connecting arm and crank on shaft Z as shown, 
this shaft being driven by either a crossed or an open belt from .1 
pulley on the same shaft as the pulley A , an open belt in heavy 
lines is indicated in the figure. When the rolling operation is 
completed, the roller bars F may be rotated into the position shown 
111 Fig. 65, and the bars themselves made to collapse or to approach 
each other by a movement similar to that of the liars of a parallel 
ruler. This action removes the pressure between the edges of the 
bars and the cloth, and thus facilitates the removal mf the latter. 
If extra-wide cloth requires to be treated 011 this machine, u is 
passed through in the ordinary way and between rollers 1, before 
being attached to the bars. Such pieces are, however, usually 
made up by hand. 

Having illustrated and described the method of drawing forward 
the cloth and delivering it according to requirements, it now re¬ 
mains to show haw the cloth is measured and marked. The measur¬ 
ing roller 0 is one yard in circumference, and its shaft carries a 
worm connecting with the necesshry wheels to a clock in exactly 
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the same manner as described in connection with the ordinary 
machine illustrated in Figs. 59, 60, and 61. This roller Q also 
carries wheel 2, which drives the wheel 3 on shaft 4. The shaft 
4 also carries the printing wheel 5, the type or numbers of which 
receive the ink from pad 6. The number of teeth in the wheels 
2 and 3 depends upon the maximum number of yards to be marked. 
The diameter of the pitch line of the wheel 2 should be the same 
as the diameter of the measuring roller Q, and when looyds. is 



thfe maximum length required, wheel 2 contains 99 teeth and wheel 
3 contains 100 teeth. If, therefore, the 100 numbers on the printing 
wheel or figure circle be in regular order from 1 upwards, and ex¬ 
actly opposite the 100 teeth in wheel 3, starting with No. 100 
touching the printing block on roller Q, one revolution of the roller 
Q and wheel 2 will rotate wheel 3 through a movement equal to 99 
teeth, or one tooth short of a complete revolution. Since the 
numbers on the Itgure wheel, as seen from the end elevation in Fig. 
62, run counter clockwise, this movement would clearly place the 
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next figure No. i immediately over the printing block on the roller 
0 with No. ioo behind on the left of the block. Each revolution 
of Q imparts of a revolution to the printing wheel 5, so that 
it takes 100 revolutions of [), or 100 yds. of cloth, to complete the 



cycle on the printing wheel 5. The numbers on the printing wheel 
or circle receive the ink from the pad 6, so that each number is 
made to imprint its form on the cloth' at the proper time. In 
addition to printing the numbers, it is usual to mark the cloth every 
half-yard by a small horizontal mark, or dash. * 

It is evident that contact between the numbers on the printing 

F 
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wheel and the cloth should occur only at such intervals as we have 
mentioned— i.e. every half yard—and to accomplish this the 
following arrangement is adopted. At two points, diametrically 
opposite to each other, on the circumference of the roller 0 (Fig. 66), 
appear two blocks (7 and 8), and the cloth receives its impression as 
it passes between these blocks and the printing wheel. The blocks 
7 and 8 consist of two pieces of wood enclosed 111 a brass box, the 
whole being let into the roller O. Both blocks are adjustable, 
and when printing is in operation tliev pi'oject above the surface 
of the roller. They are adjusted so as to raise the cloth at these 
points into contact with the figures and the dashes of the printing 
wheel 5. Block 7, which is nearer the end of the roller than block 
8, acts for the full yards, while block 8 is used for the halt-yard 
marks between the figures. Both blocks may be sunk flush with 
the surface of the roller when measuring only is required. The 
relative positions of numbers, dashes, and blocks are shown 111 Fig. 
66 ; but in the machine the numbers themselves are, naturally, 
reversed ,so as to give the proper impression on the cloth. They 
would, however, be in numerical order, for measuring 100 yds. 
and not as illustrated. 

F'ig. 66 is an enlarged view of a part of lug. 62, which illustrates 
a machine in which the numbers, rise to 150, and in this case it will 
be seen that the numbers on the figure wheel do not appear in con¬ 
secutive order. The number of teeth in wheels 2 and 3 must be 
prime to each other in order that all the numbers may appear by 
the time the cycle is completed. Numbers 99 and 150 are not prime, 
but one of the nearest numbers to 99 which is prune to 150 is 97. 
The two last-mentioned numbers are used when the machine has 
to mark up to’ 150 yds. With two such wheels 
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12 revolutions of small wheel, or 1164 teeth 7 revolutions of large wheel > njtotth 

- 8 * (n .. 

" 0 ,, , I H 

0 ,, > 105 

10 1 52 

'o ,, M‘> .1 

• 

Now, if wo were to sta t with figure No I on tlio block of roller 0 , 
the next figure to ap|joar on the block should nutiuallv be,No, 2 ; 
but since the two wheels contain respectively 150 anil 97 teeth, 
there must be 150 —-97 — nuinbcis inserteil. in the liguie wheel 
before the next numerically consecutive number appears l.i’ 
there must be 52 numbers between 1 and 2. between 2 

and 3.mil between 

130 and I. It is necessary, of 
course, to start with No 150 
on the block, so that No. I 
may appear after the first re¬ 
volution of roller O -that is. 
after one yard of cloth has 
passed through the machine. 

We also find from the above * 
table that the interval between 
consecutive numbers on ■ the 
figure wheel is 17, conse¬ 
quently the numbers on this 
wheel are arranged in the fol¬ 
lowing order:- 1, 18, 35, 52, 

<19, 86, 103, 120, 137, 4, 21, 
and so on at intervals* of 17, i',^. 6H 

finishing with 134. 

Five consecutive teeth, with the proper numbers, »rf shown 
in the detached view in Fig. 62 ; number 150, tjie highest number, 
being in position when its corresponding number in the figure u'hcel 
is in touch with the cloth. Three teeth are marked in the two 
wheels as shown in the detached ffgure, so that they may always 
be set properly in gear in the position shoxtfn at the commencement 
of each piece. Wheel 2 on the measuring roller Q slides out of gear 
with the wheel 3, in order to facilitate the adjustment of the relative 
positions of the two wheels. 
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Crispin), or I)oum.iNc,.\/Although tin- bulk of jute fabrics and 
a large proportion of linen fabrics are less than 45111. 111 width, 
there is a large variety of much wider goods made in both these 
sections of the texile industry. To facilitate the making up, packing 
and future handling of such cloth, it is found convenient and almost 
essential to reduce much of it to about half its original width, by 
doubling it selvage to selvage along the entire length of the piece. 
In the jute industry this operation is technically termed " crisping,” 
and is usually carried out on a machine which is specially constructed 
for jute goods, in Lancashire this operation is termed " creasing,” 
and in Yorkshire it is known as " rigging.” The process of crisping, 
combined with the subsequent process of rolling —a process to 
which crisped pieces are usually submitted—lias a tendency to 
twist or draw the yarn out of its normal or evenly woven condition. 
Tins deflection or distortion of the yarns from their true course is 
more marked in the weft than in the warp ; but since both are more 
or less affected, it is usual to employ the two processes of crisping 
and rolling to those goods only which are intended for unimportant 
purposes. Thus, packing canvas and Similar fabrics which are 
cut up lor the general carrying trade may be so treated, but jute 
hessiatfs, intended for linoleum backing and similar important 
purposes are invariably made up in their full width. 

Since rolling usually follows crisping it is natural that several 
attempts have been made to combine the two processes in the same 
machine, and although the dull process presented great difficulties, 
the solution has been satisfactorily solved. Combined crisping 
and folding or lapping machines have been used for some time in. 
certain branches of the textile industry, and so have combined 
crisping and rolling machines, but it is only a few years ago since 
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a machine of flic latter type was introduced into the jute and linen 
industries. And even yet crisping and rolling form two distinct 
processes m most calenders or finishing departments, and m these 
jilaces it is seldom that crisping is adopted for cloths under 50 
inches in width. Simple rolling machines must however he pio 
vided for those narrow goods which Yequire to he rolled m then- 
single width. The operatives, must, of course, know in what form 
the goods are required, and making-up instructions for jute fabrics 
apart altogether from the,particular type of finish which is to he 
imparted to the cloth—usually state citlici : 

1. Roll full width. 

2 Crisp and toll 

;. I.ap full width 

Rolled goods are usually " stitched,” and lapped goods ” tied,” 
to keep them intact during transit. I11 odd eases special forms of 
making-up may he required for particular-- reasons unknown to 
either the merchant or the finishei. 

Crisping lias at all times a marked tendency to ailed the finish 
of the fabric: this defect may he slight in the case of soft and 
flexible goods, but it is more pronounced in fabrics which are firm 
and stiffly glazed and finished, ain^ jxirticulurly so if themsping is 
accomplished mechanically. Hence, bleached linen damasks and all 
the finer grades of linen fabrics, whether intended for distribution pi 
piece or other form, were, up to a few years ago, invariably crisjied 
by hand, when such an operation was necessary. For similar 
reasons, lapping, the chief form employed for the ultimate making- 
up of linen goods, wasaalso usually performed by manual labour. 
Crisping and lapping by machine may be, and oftefl is, practised 
for a rough making-up of these goods jireparatory to foAvarding 
them to the bleachfield ; but when the cloth js in this stage, the 
operations are more easily carried out. Afterwards, hand labour 
is largely employed, but the mechanical methods are also being 
adopted. The making-up of all kinpls of goods is now performed 
by both methods. • 

Figs. 67, 68, and 69 illustrate respectively a side elevation, a 
plan, and an end elevation of a ^standard crisping machine made 
by Messrs Urquhart, Lindsay and Co., Limited, Dundee. The 
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actual doubling or crisping apparatus consists essentially of the 
triangular guide board A and the double diagonally set steel guides 
C. The cloth to be crisped is placed immediately behind the frame¬ 
work B. It is usually brought here m a loosely folded condition 
and deposited on the floor , but provision is made (see brackets 
1 ), Fig. 67) for crisping the‘cloth from the stripping roller of the 
calender, or from any other roller. In both cases, however, the 
cloth is passed full single width over the triangular guide board 
A, the narrow apex of which causes the cloth to double over on itself 
about a central longitudinal line. It is then in a favourable con¬ 
dition for being deflected at right angles between the diagonally 
set steel guides C. The doubled end of the piece is passed between 
these angular guides, and is then entered between the fluted draw¬ 
ing rollers K and E 1 , each about six inches diameter. Those drawing 
rollers, which are driven positively, grip the cloth in its doubled 
or crisped condition, and thus draw the piece rapidly through the 
steel guides above and deliver it to the double faking board F below, 
which deposits it, in loose folds, on the floor. Motive power is 
applied by the ordinary fast and loose pulleys G, which are placed 
as shown on the end of the drawing roller E, and roller E l is in turn 
driven positively from roller E by toothed gear wheels H and J. 
In close proximity to wheel j ory the drawing roller FA is a flanged 
pulley K, and a short belt from this pulley passes round the pulley 
I. on the crankshaft M ; the latter being thus kept in motion in 
unison with the movement of the drawing rollers and the cloth. 
Pulley L and the faking Isoard F (Figs 68 and 6 g,) are*connected 
by means of crankpins N l and connecting arms N. Drawing 
rollers F and E 1 are supported in sliding blocks which may be 
suitably adjusted so that the rollers may be set for different thick¬ 
nesses ohcloth. 

Compounded with the hand-wheel 0 , near which the attendant 
stands while crisping is taking place, is a pulley P from which a belt 
is taken to pulley Q on the shaft R. At the opposite end of this 
shaft a further pulley S (Fig. §7) is situated, and from this pulley 
S a broad canvas belt is carried over the small pulley T supported 
near the apex of the triangular guide board A. this canvas belt 
is thus situated immediately under the centre of the cloth in process 
of being doubled ; indeed, the belt and cloth are in close contact. 
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A slight movement of the hand-wheel O is therefore sufficient to 
move the cloth slightly to one side or the other, and thus ensure 
that the selvages will be either virtually side by side, or, as is some 
times preferred, not quite coincident. 

Shaft R also acts as the fulcrum on which the faking board F 
is hung. Near the base of the triangular board A adjustable cloth 



guides U Vy provided to centralise the position of the cloth while 
it is passing on to ^he guide board, and so facilitate successful 
doubling. Both guides U are so connected to an endless band which 
passes over grooved pulleys V—one guide to its upper reach, and 
the other to its lower reach—that a movement of the band in one 
direction by hand-wheel W will either close or open the guides 
equally with regard to the centre of the guide board A. Guides 
U are supported by and move ffeely along a suitably grooved 
roller X. Sometimes a rope is stretched over the roller, and in 
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the two longitudinal slots, and suitable hoops are arranged to slide 
on the rope for the same purpose. 

Rolling.— This form of making up cloth either in the crisped or 
full-width state is usually accomplished by means of a very simple 
machine termed a calenderoy, or briefly " roy." As shown in end 
and front elevations in Figs. 70 and 71, the machine consists of two 



substantial frames A between which are supported a series of 
strong wooden tension rails B. One of the frames A carries a heavy 
cast-iron bracket C which provides a* bearing for the outer end of 
a short shaft D.^ This shaft is further supported by a bearing in 
the same frame A, and is, in this case, provided jvith an ordinary 
fast-and-loose pulley drive. In some machines a friction drive is 
fitted, and stepped cone pulleys are provided so that a variety of 
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speeds may lie obtained. The majority of machines, however, 
have the simpler type of drive as illustrated in the figure. 

The inner end of the shaft D is swelled so that it may be re¬ 
cessed at F_to take the squared head of the tapered bar or “ spit ” 
F upon which the cloth G is wound. The smaller end of F is sup¬ 
ported in an open bearing af H, so that at the end of each rolling 
operation both the sjiit and the piece may ^be quickly and easily 



lifted o'lYt, and the former withdrawn from the centre of the piece. 
The latter operation is accomplished by dumping the thin end of 
the spit down upon a hard wooden block resting on the floor until 
the piece slips off; the selvages are then forced into line with each 
other by beating the edge of the rolled piece with a flat weapon. 

The sectional form of the spit may be square as shown in Fig. 71, 
or either of the shapes illustrated in Fig. 72. Spits with sections 
similar to that shown in the upper view are most generally used, 
but either the square or the hexagonal form is better suited for 
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heavy carpetings or mattings, and for other wide goods which 
require to he rolled in their full width. 

The pieces to be rolled are brought to the “ toy " in the loosely 
folded condition in which they are delivered by the measuring or 
bv the crisping machine. Each piece is placed behind the rolling 
machine as required by the attendant, who then proceeds to " rail " 
the doth round the tension bars B in such a manner that a •jiiflicient 
strain will lie imparted to it during the process of rolling, and a firm 
piece thus ensured. The .loose end of the piefe is passed round the 
spit F, and one or two turns of the latter made by hand to make sure 
that it has gripped the cloth properly ; this being ensured, the 
driving belt is moved on to the fast 
pulley by means of the belt fork J. 

The bracket K retains the belt-fork 
lever in either the on or the off posi¬ 
tion as desired. 

The attendant sits upon a stool 
while the piece is being rolled, and 
guides the selvage of the cloth by 
means of bis right hand restiftg on 
the top rail B, and his right foot on 
the bottom or first rail B round \yhidi 
the cloth passes. His left hand, and 
sometimes his left foot, may also aid 
in guiding the cloth while it is being rolled. It is usual to slacken 
the piece slightly upon the spit before lifting both out of the 
machine. This is done by preventing the spit from turning 
in the forward directfon, and then forcing the piece partially 
round it m that direction. In some cases this is found to be un¬ 
necessary. Pieces thus rolled are sometimes sheeted a»d^stitched 
before being removed from the machine, but the general practice is 
to remove the jiiece first and to hand it over to another operative, 
who sheets it on a table—that is, he folds in the badly finished end 
of the piece, and stitches it up ready.for the stamper. 

The method of railing the piece as indicated m Fig. 70 may, 
of course, be varied at will by the attendant, but two, or at most 
three, different methods will be /ound to give all the variation in 
tension that may be required. 



Fir- 72. 
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A very successful crisping and rolling machine is that known 
as the " Acme Creasing Machine ” and made by Mr A. Bicket, 
Manchester. Figs. 73 to 75 illustrate the type which is made 
for jute fabrics, while a very similar, but rather lighter, machine 
is made for linen goods. Whenever doubled cloth is run over tension 



Fig. 73. 


rails, there is a tendency for creases or scrimps to be formed, but 
in this machine the cloth passes direct from drawing rollers into 
the rolled condition free from creases, and the combined pro¬ 
cesses of crisping and rolling are performed at the rate of no to 
130 yards per minute. ' - ( 

The cloth A, in its full width, passes over and under guide rails 
and bars B, C, D, E, F and G, the latter being capable of yielding 
slightly in virtue of the springs H which encircle two studs fixed 
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to the underside of the rail. After the doth leaves the rail G it 
passes down a guide J, covered with tin ; the shape of this guide 
will be seen in Figs. 73 and 74. The framework of the guide is 
held quite firmly by brackets K and L, the latter being held by the 
thick rod M in a bracket N which is bolted to the framework. The 
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cloth now passes between two parallel bars O,which are held rigidly * 
in bracket P,fixed to the back of the guide support, and it then 
passes partially round roller {), over the top of roller R, and then 
direct to the spit S. The guide J,»near the parallel rods O, is com¬ 
paratively thin, but naturally wide endugh for the desired double 
width of the cloth. 

The main shaft T of the ^nachine carries the fast and loose 
pulleys U and V, broad pulley W, pulley X and roller Q. The 
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latter, in conjunction with roller R, in adjustable bracket Y (Fig. 75), 
draws the cloth forward, while a belt Z, from pulley W, passes 
round grooved pulley 2, and the latter winds the spit S. The 
delivery of cloth f.om the rollers Q and R is constant, and the 
rate of winding the cloth on the spit S must also be constant. It 
is clear, however, that the turns per unit of time of the spit S must 
decrease gradually as it is being filled. The belt Z keeps the cloth 
A taut between the roller R and the spit S, but slips on pulley 2 
more and more during the process of winding the cloth on to the 
spit. A tension pulley 4, operated by lever 4, fulcrumed at 5, 

and an adjustable weight 6 
may be used if necessary, 
but tins is not often re¬ 
quired. 

When the end of the cloth 
reaches the position indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 74, or rather 
a little before this, the end 
is sewn to another piece, 
usually by a sewing machine, 
and the crisper restarted un¬ 
til the end reaches the spit. 
The machine is then stopped, the two pieces separated, and then 
both spit and cloth are ready to be lifted from the supports. 
Before lifting them out, however, a strong hook, which hangs from 
a stud on the framework, is swung round to hold the spit firmly 
while the cloth is turned slightly, as mentioned in connection with 
the calenderoy, to facilitate the removal of the spit S. The end of 
the spit is dropped on to a block of wood, and the spit may 
then be fejly withdrawn from the centre of the roll of cloth. 

A plaiting-down .or faking apparatus of the usual type is pro¬ 
vided if desired, so that the cloth may be crisped only. This 
apparatus is driven by a belt, not shown, which passes from pulley 
X (Fig. 73), to pulley 7 on shaft 8 A crank 9 and connecting rod 
10 (Fig. 74), then serve to drive the faking board 11 ; the latter is 
secured to the bracket 12 and oscillates about the fulcrum 13. 
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I.APliNG. —In the making up of tahli-rlotlis, napkins, towels, dusters, 
etc,, either hemmed or fringed, or m the individual or the collective 
condition, the operation is often performed by hand, and is in¬ 
variably some form of lapping or folding This process is, as we have 
already mentioned, most important and necessary for many types 
of fabrics ; but even in the making up of jute and linen goods in 
the piece form, lapping or folding is perhaps more important as a 
method than rolling, and it is almost invariably adopted for the 
better-class goods winch are produced in both those sections of the 
textile industry. 

There is no doubt that a mik'd piece is exceedingly convenient 
for the general retail trade ; but unless it be rolled on a board or 
other similar flat centre piece, the, first few yards to be rolled are 
generally crinkled, particularly if the cloth is folded, and are there¬ 
fore inferior to the rest of the piece. Rolling as a process is, conse¬ 
quently, for many types of valuable goods, less economical than 
lapping. Rolling on boards is seldom adopted for jute fabrics, 
but is sometimes practised for linen fabrics, in which ease the end 
of the piece is protected from damage and the convenience of the 
rolled form retained. Lapping is also the more convenient form 
for the temporary making up of goods, say in the loom s^i#, wliich 
require to be rapidly loosened in order to pass through some 
further process such as piece bleaching or dyeing. Jute goods 
intended for such processes are usually transferred in the rough 
loose folds into which the piece is thrown by the faking board of 
the measuring machine. * 

Briefly state’d, the operation of lapping consists of folding or 
doubling the cloth repeatedly upijn itself in folds*or laps which are 
approximately equal in length. These folds may vary in nominal 
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lengths from about one yard in the linen trade to a maximum length 
of three yards for jute fabrics. Machines for the latter goods are 
constructed according to requirements for a maximum length of 
fold of 7 2, (jo, or 1081ns. and for practically any width of cloth. 
The medium si/.e, or (join, machine, is perhaps that most usually 
supplied, while a fold of 8o‘lns. in length may be taken as a good 
average. In general, the length of the lap should increase with 
the weight of the cloth, and also with the length of the piece to be 
treated; or, 111 other words, with the,difficulty likely to be ex¬ 
perienced in the further making up. 

Machine makers usually describe lapping machines by the more 
comprehensive title of " folding and measuring machines ” , but, 
although the machines are capable of indicating the number of folds, 
they are seldom employed for the purpose of measuring, unless the 
fold is exactly one yard in length, or some other simple and con¬ 
venient unit I his is the general practice 111 certain branches of 
the linen trade, the length of the lap employed being the ell of 37 
ins. In the jute trade, however, where the working length of the 
fold may be varied at will, and often is varied to suit requirements, 
the value of the machine as a measurer is inconsiderable. Even 
assuming that each successive fold of the cloth is exactly the same 
in length, the mechanism, which is arranged to indicate the number 
of complete folds, takes no account of the length of the fold at that 
particular time, neither does it record the length pulled over by 
the attendant at the beginning, nor of the fractional part of the 
fold left at the finish of the piece. A calculation would, therefore, 
be always necessary to find the exact length of the piece lapped. 
Further, most of the machines m general use have tables of con¬ 
vex form, and it is not safe to assume that all the folds made by the 
machine jire even practically equal 111 length, for, as lapping j>ro- 
ceeds, the pressure of the grip rails at the extreme ends of the folds 
compresses the cloth there 111 such a manner that the pile of cloth 
folded is thinner at these edges than it is in the middle, where the 
pile of folds is free from any external pressure. This gradual thicken¬ 
ing or arching of the pile of cloth in the centre prevents practical 
exactitude in the length of the folds, and the tendency to error 
increases in proportion to the softness of the goods. In practice 
this known defect may, for goods of a standard length and make. 
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sometimes be compensated for by so arranging the travel of the 
folder that the average length of the folds in the pile will equal the 



nominal length of the fold desired. Machine makers have also 
introduced concave tables with the object of correcting this defect ; 

G • 
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but so far as we have been able to ascertain, machines with con¬ 
cave tables do not seem to have been introduced into the jute trade, 
although several are in use in the linen branch. In such machines 
the table dips towards the centre of the fold, while the fold itself 
is formed by traversing the folding knives horizontally above the 
cavity of the table, into which the successive folds fall after they are 
formed pud are released by the grip rails. With such an arrangement 
greater accuracy in the length of the different folds may be obtained 
where the lengths are. comparatively short---the limits of one makei's 
machine are from 18 to 421ns,, but the benefits of tin- method when 
applied to folds of much greater length are doubtful, and, we believe, 
have yet to be demonstrated. 

As we have stated previously, the great bulk of linen piece- 
goods, especially those having a stiff finish, are lapped by hand, 
and, for obvious reasons, such a method, unless very carefully 
performed, is untrustworthy as a means of measurement. It is 
desirable, therefore, that measuring of all piece-goods should be 
done apart from lapping, and preferably on a machine which is 
specially constructed for that purpose. 

Jute goods are usually lapped in the full width state unless 
specially ordered to be previously crisped to meet customers' 
requirements. Linen is frequently lapped 111 the crisped condition. 

Lapping machines by different makers differ somewhat in 
details, but they are all practically alike 111 their essential features. 
That illustrated in lugs, 76 and 77 is the standard machine con¬ 
structed by Messrs. Hacking and Co. Limited, Bury, for the jute 
trade. Fig. 7(1 shows the side elevation of a 72m. machine of this 
kind, while lug. 77 is a sectional elevation of the same machine. 
The latter figure shows more distinctly the method of supporting 
the noft oscillating table A, and of operating the movable grip 
rails B and B l to permit of the entrance of the cloth between the 
grip rails and the table. Fig. 78 is also a sectional elevation, but 
it illustrates an older, although still largely used, method of support¬ 
ing the lapping table and the ipparatus which causes it to oscillate, 
or to fall slightly at the end of every lap or fold to make room for 
the folding knife C or C 1 to enter the cloth between the table and 
the corresponding fixed grip rail B or B 1 . The method indicated 
in Fig. 77 is being adopted, however, in all the new machines. Re- 
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ferring first to Fig. 77, it will be seen that the table A is built upon, 
and supported near each end by, a cast-iron framework I). These 
frames D are in turn supported by flexible chains E attached to semi¬ 
circular cams F. The cams F are affixed 111 suitable positions on 
the horizontal shaft (1, the latter being carried by brackets not 
shown, but which are bolted to the framework II of the machine. 
The table A and the frames I) are eountci poised and pressed upwards 
against the grip rails B, B 1 by the aition of tin- spiral springs J 



acting through the scroll cams K, which are also fixed on the shaft G. 
Six pairs of springs are necessary for a poin. table— abbiff 1 coins, 
wide,—but the graded form of the cam iv tends to counteract the 
increase of pull imparted to the springs J as the table A is gradually 
depressed by the increase in thickness of the plies of cloth during- 
the process of lapping. It is sometimes urged against the springs 
J that they are.not so adaptable as weights (sec 8, Fig. 78) for an 
increase or decrease of pressure to meet the cases yf heavy and light 
fabrics respectively. Messrs Hacking and Co., Limited, have recently 
introduced an improved method of fixing the springs J—see detached 
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diagram at the foot of Fig 77—by which any degree of pressure 
may be obtained at will. We are not aware that this improvement 
has been attached as yet to any heavy lapping machine for jute 
cloth, but its introduction is no doubt a question of time. Satis¬ 
factory means of adjusting the height and level of the table are 
provided : the ends of the table may be adjusted at L (Fig. 77), 
and thy sides adjusted at M, M by the set screws and lock nuts, 
while the framework of the table is retained in its vertical position 
and guided in its vertical movement by means of the flanged guide 
pulleys N, N. 

The folding knives C and C 1 are rigidly fixed at each end to a 
trough-shaped earner O, which is fulcrumed upon a stud in the 
upper end of the folding lever P (Fig. 76), and they are transported 
from side to side of the machine between the grip rails B and B 1 
by the action of crank Q and connecting arm R as the hollow shaft 
S revolves. Folding lever P is suitably supported, and fixed at 
the lower end to the rocking shaft T. 

As the lever P moves from right to left the knife C acts upon and 
draws forward the cloth (shown by dot-and-dash line) until the 
latter approaches the grip rail IT. when, in order to facilitate the 
free entrance of the knife and cloth between the table and the grip 
rail B, the knife C is placed in a position parallel to the face of the 
grip, and close to the table or the last layer of cloth, by the upward 
movement of the knife C 1 . This tilting action of the trough or 
knife-carrier is imparted by the eccentric U (Fig. 76), on the hollow 
shaft S, through arm V, bell crank lever W, and rod X, the latter 
being connected to a projecting bracket on the trough. When the 
trough is so tilted the knife C neatly places the cloth under the grip 
rail B, whicli is clothed on the underside with indiarubber or with 
wire cakl»clothing for the jiurpose of gripping the cloth and holding 
it firmly in positiqn. The knife C rises during the return stroke, 
while in a similar manner to that just described, knife C l takes 
charge of the cloth, carries it across the table, assumes a position 
•parallel to grip rail B l , and then enters with the cloth between the 
grip and the table. These functions and changes of position of 
the folding knives C and C 1 are common to all lapping machines. 
In some machines of an older type, however, the eccentric U is 
dispensed with, the rod X is perfectly straight, and its lower end is 
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centred upon a fixed stud approximately vertically beneath its 
point of connection with the carrier 0 when the latter is in the 
middle of its stroke. In such cases the tilting of the knives is due 
entirely to the change of position made by the various parts as 
the carrier moves from side to side. In some machines the oscilla¬ 
tion or depression of the table A, to^ernnt of the entrance of the 
knife and doth beneath the grip rail, is accomplished by the folding 
knife itself, which is curved for tills purpose. As the knife ap¬ 
proaches the end of its travel its curved outer side is tilted towards 
the table, which it strikes and depresses from the gup rail so that 
the cloth may be entered. 

The method of actuating the grip rails for the non-oscillating 
table illustrated in Figs. 76 and 77 is as follows : — Much grip rail 
B, B 1 111 these figures is supported by two short arms Y, which may 
oscillate slightly about the central studs Z fixed in the stationary 
section of the double radial arms 2. Projecting from each arm Y 
is a small stud 3 which enters a corresponding slot in the upper end 
of the outer or sliding section of each radial arm 2. J''rom the 
lower end of each sliding section a short stud piojects through a 
guiding slot in the fixed section «of each radial arm, and each stud 
carries an anti-friction roller 4 (Fig. 77). This roller is alternately 
raised by the nose 5 and depressed by the curved arms b of the 
oscillating cam 7 as the latter rocks 111 unison with the movement 
of the folding lever P and rocking shaft T. In this manner the 
grip rails B and B 1 are alternately raised to allow the folding knives 
to enter with a fold of cloth, and also alternately locked in position 
to retain the fold until the return of the folder with the next layer 
of cloth. When grip nail B is raised, B 1 is locked, and vice 1 mu. 
A motion of this kind is preferable to the older dkcillating-table 
motion illustrated in Fig. 78, and it is, moreover, much rrffcre easily 
operated. t 

In Fig. 78 the grip rails B and B 1 are fixtures for the time being, 
but as the folding knives C and C 1 approach the end of their stroke 
in either direction, the table A is ilightly lowered at that end to 
permit of the cloth being entered by tilt operating knife beneath 
the grip rail. 'As the folding knife in action recedes and leaves the 
cloth, the table A and the clotjj are pressed upwards against the 
card clothing of the grip rail by the action of the adjustable weights 
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8 on the lever fulcrumed on shaft G. On the same shaft, and near 
each end, semi-circular cams F are also fixed, from which flexible 
chains E depend to support the vertical rod 9, table frame 10, and 
table A. Similar flexible chains E, attached to flanged pulleys xi 
on shaft G, are first passed over pulleys 12, centred at each side of 
the table frame, then over filrther guide pulleys 13, and are ulti¬ 
mately attached to square slide rods 14. These rods are suitably 



nished \v<,th a projecting shoe 15 which interposes in the path of 
• the anti-friction roller 16 as the latter revolves with the hollow 
shaft S. As shaft S revolves, roller 16 acts alternately on each 
shoe, and in this way causes each slide rod to make an endlong 
movement away from the shaft,; each slide rod in turn thus shortens 
the reach of chain E between two adjacent pulleys 12 and 13, and 
so pulls down the table A at that end. When thife occurs at one 
side, say the right hand, the left hand edge of the table acts as a 
fulcrum by pressing against the grip rail B, and vice versa when the 
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table is lowered at the left hand. In both cases, while the table is 
being lowered, the vertical rods t) dip slightly in the guiding slots 17, 
which are situated on the inner side of the framework. ' Immedi¬ 
ately a shoe 15 is released by the removal of rotating anti-friction 
roller 16, the weights 8 react upon the table to raise it again to its 
normal position, and to return the $hde rod 14 and shoe 15 into 
the path of the revolving cam. 

All lapping macluncs are provided with means whoretfy, when 
the lapping of a piece lsdigished, the table may be depressed against 
the action of the springs J (Fig. 77) or the weights 8 (Fig. 78), to 
permit of the removal of the pile of folded cloth. In Messrs Hacking 
and Co.’s machine this part usually consists of a lever 18 and link 
i() (see Fig. 7(1), so connected to the cams F' on the shaft (I that foot 
and hand power may be applied by the operative, at points 20 and 
21 respectively, to counteract the force of the springs J or the 
weights 8, and so permit the table and the lapped piece to move 
downwards. A retaining shoulder 22 is also provided to keep the 
table in the low position until the starting end of the next piece is 
entered. 

All modern machines are furnished with apparatus by which 
the length of the fold nray be quickly and accurately altered and 
the distance apart of the grip rails contracted or expanded to suit 
the new' length : this provision is also shown in Fig. 76. Radial 
arms 2 are centred on shaft T, and each arm is provided with a 
longitudinal slot towards its upper end. Situated immediately 
behind the slots in the arms, and at each end of the machine, is a 
heavy right and left hand screw, each thread of which carries a 
loose or travelling bra^s nut ; a short stud projects from each nut 
and enters the slot of the corresponding arm. By*slackening the 
fixing bolts in the concentric slots 24 of the framework, aqjl rotating 
the hand-wheel 25 in the proper direction, the radial arms and their 
grip rails may be closed or opened to any distance within the 
limits of the machine. Both screws are connected by the bevel 
gearing indicated, so that the radial arms at each side of the machine 
may move in unison. • • 

Somewhat Similar provision is made for the corresponding altera¬ 
tion in the length of the traverse imparted to the folding knives C 
and C 1 . Each crank arm Q carries a screw which controls the 
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position or working radius of the crankpin 26. Botli screws are 
connected by bevel gearing and controlled by a smaller shaft 27 
(see also Fig. 78) which passes right through the hollow shaft S, 
and is operated by an auxiliary handle not shown. This handle 
engages with the shaft 27 by means of two pins which enter corres¬ 
ponding holes in a disc keyed‘to the extreme end of the shaft. 

The gearing for operating the machine is perhaps sufficiently 
well indicated in Fig. 7b. I he fast and loose pulleys are situated 
on the shaft 28 at the opposite side of the machine, while the shaft 
S is driven through wheel and pinion gearing of the following 
values : Spur pinion of 22 teeth on shaft 28 ; intermediate wheel 
and pinion of 45 teeth and 22 teeth respectively , spur wheel of 
124 teeth on shaft S. The pulleys on a (join, machine may run 
at l86revs. per minute, giving a folding speed per minute of: 

22 22 

iSbrevs. x x ~~ --approximately ib double folds or 
45 !-4 

32 single folds per minute. 

The belt fork rod is usually arranged so that it automatically 
removes and replaces the brake 29 on the fly or hand wheel 50, at 
the start and at the stoppage of the machine respectively, It is 
desirable to keep the folding levyr P in art approximately vertical 
position when the machine is at rest. 

Figs. 7Q, 80, and 81 are three diagrammatic views showing the 
positions of the folding knives C and C l at the centre of their stroke 
and at the extreme points of their travel. They show in reality 
only half a revolution of the crank and eccentric shaft S, but they 
illustrate practically a complete cycle of movements of the folding 
knives. In Fig. 79 the folding knives have been carried to their 
extreme jfqsition on the left, and the knife C has just placed a fold 
of cloth under the left-hand grip rail. In Fig. 80 the knives are 
moving to the right and are about midway in their travel, with 
knife C 1 in charge of the cloth—a position similar to that shown in 
Fig. 76. Finally, in Fig. 81 the right-hand extreme position is 
shown, with knife C 1 placing the cloth in 'position under the right- 
hand grip rail. The grip rails have been omitted in these diagrams 
for the sake of clearness. ( 

Lapping machines of this character are sometimes utilised in 
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the jute trade for the purpose of doubling up the cloth into lolds 
of a predetermined length previous to cutting up for sack-making. 
When this function is desired the crown of the lapping table A 
must be provided with a slot, along which a knife may hi- run to 
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cut through the folds of the cloth : in addition, a slotted clamp 
has to be arranged to coincide vertically with the slot m the table. 
When the folding is completed, the clamp is lowered on to the top 
layer of cloth, thus securing the Whole piece and holding it firmly 
while the knife is passed from side 
to side. The knife, which naturally 
passes through both slots, severs 
the plies of cloth in its passage, \ 
and leaves a pile of folded lengths 
of cloth on each side of the table. \ 

These lengths are then ready for 
sewing, or for branding* or stamp¬ 
ing previous to sewing. When a 
lapping machine is used for this 
purpose, the table edge is in¬ 
variably marked in inches or half Fl # sl - 

inches for convenience in adjusting the grip rails the proper distance, 
apart, and for setting the travel of the folding knives to suit. 

The general^ procedure of lapping, and the usual method of 
operating the machine, may be described as follows:—The piece 
to be folded is brought from the pleasuring machine in loose folds, 
and is placed upon a low table, or upon a low wooden olatform in 
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front of the machine-that is, on the right-hand side of Fig, 76. 
The attendant passes the doth over and under the tension rails- 
31, over sight-board 32 and roller 33, then between the knives C 
and C 1 . Lever 20 is then pressed down until catch 22 holds the 
table firmly, and clear of the grip rails B and B 1 . The end of the 
cloth is then drawn bet ween‘the grip rail B and the table until a 
sufficient length, say two or three yards, is obtained for wrapping. 
The lever 21 and catch 22 arc now withdrawn, when the table rises 
and grips the piece securely. The belt, is* moved on to the fast 
pulley, and the machine commences to fold the cloth as already 
described. A star wheel on the shaft S, and further suitable con¬ 
nections, are provided to register the number of folds on a clock 
face, but this part of the mechanism is usually neglected, because 
the number of folds is of little practical value, except for some 
purpose such as the above-mentioned method of making sack 
lengths. 

While the piece is being folded, other operatives are engaged 
making up the previously folded cloth 011 a making-up table, and 
immediately the new piece is folded, this table, which is usuallv 
on castors, is brought quite close to the back of the machine. The 
length of cloth intended for wrapping purposes is hist thrown along 
the making-up table, lever 20 is depressed until catch 22 is in 
position, and the folded piece is then pulled from the lapping table 
on to the one for making up. On this Hat table the piece is now 
wrapped or doubled up into a number of thicker folds, which vary 
m form according to the length of the original lap. With a long 
lap, say of three yards, the ends of the piece of cloth are first placed 
neatly in the middle of the lap , the extreme edges of the folds are 
now brought to the centre, then each is doubled again, and, finally, 
one groftp, of folds is doubled on the top of the other. The neatly 
wrapped piece is now tied at both ends, and at one or two inter¬ 
mediate places to prevent it from coming loose. The length in 
yards of metres, the breadth in inches or centimetres, with perhaps 
a quality number and some private mark, are stamped or stencilled 
on the piece, which is now ready for packing. The finishing opera¬ 
tions of lapping are always performed by hand, dnd they require 
consideiable skid and dexterity on the part of the lappers. 

Figs. 82 and 83 illustrate side elevation and plan of a unique 
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folding machine made by Messrs Geo. Hattersley & Sons, I.td., 
Keighley, while Fig.’84 is a part sectional elevation from the feed 
side, together with a few details of the internal mechanism. The 
position^ of Ijie pulleys of this machine differ from most others m 
that the fast pulley A is on the outside and near the end of the 
driving-shaft B, while the loose pullet C is on the inside between 
the fast pplley A and the outer frame. Inside the framework and 
fixed on shaft B, which passes through to the other side, Are two 
pinions D driving compound wheels K and F on shaft G. The 
pinions F drive .two large wheels 11 on the low'shaft J. flic usual 
balanced cranks K on shaft |, one at each side of the machine, are 
provided with the apparatus for adjusting the connecting arms 1, 
with respect to the desired throw, and the connecting arms 1. are 
attached also to the long levers M fulcrumed at N 111 brackets (), 
In a slot m the same bracket 0 for adjustment is fulcrumed the 
rod P, and both M and P are attached as shown to the oscillating 
knife carrier 0 . The movement of these or similar ji.irts has 
already been described in connection with Figs. 7(1 to 81, but the 
lettering is different. One of the knives K, the left one in Fig. 82, 
is shown carrying the cloth S towards the right of the machine in 
order to jilaee the cloth finder the grip 1 ail T (Fig. 84), which is 
operated as follows; The grip rail support and lever li (Figs. 8a 
and 8j), is fulcrumed at V, and its lower arm carries a pin YV which 
enters the slot X 111 the companion bracket Y fulcrumed at Z. An 
anti-friction bowl 2 is carried by a stud j m the lever M, and when 
this bowl is nearing the end of its stroke at either end, it enters the 
recess or forked end of lever Y and partially rotates the latter - 
counter clockwise on tile right lever and clockwise on the left. 
The slot X is not concentric with the fulcrum Z, and hence when 
the lever Y turns upon its fulcrum Z, the slot X moves downwards 
and forces the pm \V further from the fixed fulcrum Z. ft there¬ 
fore follows, that both arms of lever U. fulcrumed at V, are raised. 
The short arms of levers U carry the grip rail T, and hence the pins 
of the grip rail are lifted in time to u^low the knife and the cloth to 
pass under. When the Iftiife returns, the weighted end of lever 
Y returns the pfns of grip rail T to the cloth. 

The cloth is thus lapped or foiled on the topfif the table 5, the 
supports 6 of which are guided in their vertical movements by the 
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grooved pulleys 7. The usual springs 8, chains 9, and cam 10 
serve to press the table upwards. The cams 10 are placed on the 
square shaft 11, and so are the two segments 12 which carry chains 
13 attached to short rods 14. These rods pass through projections 
at the bottom of the frame 6. 

One of the main features' about this machine as compared with 
others is that the table 5 is governed automatically and thus relieves 
the attendant of a considerable amount of hard work. On the 
mam shaft B, and between the loose pulley C and the framework, 
is a wheel 15 and dutch ib compounded, the clutch being shown 
only in lugs. 83 and 84. A clutch fork 17 is carried by the short 
shaft 18, and this shaft is operated by handle 19. A pin 20 is 
used to keep the handle in the desired position On the inside of 
the loose pulley (_', which is shown 111 section 111 part IV. (Fig. 84), 
is fixed a rectangular piece of raw hide 21. The pulley (’ is naturally 
in motion when the machine is off, and if the clutch wheel 15 is 
forced towards the inside of the pulley C, a projecting pin on the 
face of the wheel is caught by the raw hide jnece 21, and hence 
wheel 15 is rotated. Wheel 15 then drives wheel 22 on shaft 23. 
Oil the same shaft 23. but on the* other side of the framework, is a 
pinion 24 which drives wheel 25 on shaft 2b. On the end of shaft 
2b, and near the middle of the machine, is a bevel pinion 27 which 
drives two larger bevel wheels 28 and 29 running loosely on the free 
wheel shaft 30. A clutch 31, shown 111 detail If. (Fig. 84), and in 
its central or inoperative jxisition, can be placed into gear with 
either wheel 28 or wheel 29, and thus drive the free wheel shaft 30 
in either direction as desired. Near the fit her extreme end of the 
shaft 30 is a worm 32 which drives the fre» wheel 33 on the square 
shaft 11, wlifle at the extreme end is a hand wheel 34 for hand 
manipulation. The object of this mechanism is to lower the table 
5 automatically as.soon as the end of the cloth has passed over the 
sight-board 37. When the machine is not in use and the loose 
pulley running, the above mechanism can be stopped by with¬ 
drawing the clutch ib and wheel 15 by the handle 19, and insert¬ 
ing the pin 20 Ih the position shown ill Fig. 83 ; but when the 
machine is in work, the clutch and wheel are placed in gear and the 
handle 19 is on the other side of \he pin 20 to that shown in Fig. 83, 
and then all the automatic mechanism up to the wheels 28 and 29 
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is in motion, but the lapping or folding mechanism is at rest because 
the belt is on the loose pulley C. These are the conditions which 
obtain when the operative commences to introduce the cloth S. 
The end of the latter is first passed through two tension rails 35 
and 36 then thrown over the sight-board 37, over guide roller 38 
in bracket 39, and between the kmvds R of the oscillating part Q. 
Sufficient length for wrapping is drawn forward between the table 
5 and the grip rail T and on to a large lixed or movable talile near 
the delivery end of the Inaclnne. At this tune the table 5 is in its 
lowest position, but if for any reason the table is up, it may be 
lowered bv the automatic mechanism in order that the cloth mav 
be introduced as stated. 

Two arms 40, one near each side of the sight-board 37, support 
a wooden bar 41. These two arms are (uleruined on a Hid 42 sup 
ported by brackets 43 screwed to the underside of sight-board 37. 
When the cloth has been drawn through as stated, it presses wooden 
bar 41 into a slot in the sight-board and Hush with the face , and 
in order that the cloth may be kept taut and thus keep tlje wooden 
bar 41 in the slot, two arms 44, one on each side of the sight-board 
and fulcrumed at 45, anil carrying a wooden bar 4(1, are swung 
down until the bar 4b rests on the cloth as shown at 4*)*. lwo 
sets of guides 47, one set only shown, and adjustable in slots 48, 
serve to keej) the cloth centrally situated and in its proper position. 
On the rod 42 (lug. 82), is also placed a lever 49, to the lower end.of 
which is attached a chain 50, which 111 turn is attached to and 
supports the weighted end of arm 51, fulcrumed on stud 52, see 
detail view II. (lug. 84) ; the stud 52 is fixed to the set-on rod 53, 
and is cajiable of moviag in the slot of bracket 54. 

When the machine is empty, the wooden bar 41* is kept in its 
highest position, 1 projecting through the board 37 as,-indicated 
by 41 1 , in virtue of the weighted arm 51 , but when the cloth is 
stretched over the board 37, the wooden bar 41 is pressed down 
flush with the face of the board as stated, and hence the end of the 
weighted arm 51 is raised just clear of the upper part of the I.- 
shapcd lever 55, fulcrumSd at 56, 

On shaft J'is keyed a cam 57 which raises the short horizontal 
arm of lever 55 and oscillates th^long vertical artn every revolution 
of shaft J. When the cloth is on the sight-board 37, the upper end 
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of the long vertical arm of oscillating lever 55 can pass freely under 
the raised weighted arm 51, but when the end of the cloth leaves 
the sight-board, the wooden bar 41 is liberated, and the weighted 
end of arm 51 naturally drops in front of the upper end of the 
vertical arm of lever 55. As the latter moves to the left, its end 
comes in contact with, and carries the weighted arm 51 to the left ; 
and, since the latter is connected to the set-qn rod 53 by the stud 
52, it follows that the set-011 rod will also be taken to the left. On 
the extreme end of shaft 53 is a bracket 58 (Figs. 82 and 83), and 
from this bracket projects a short rod 59 to which the belt fork 60 
is set-screwed. It will thus be seen that when the set-on shaft 
53 is moved to the left, the belt will be moved from the outer or 
fast pulley A to the inner or loose pulley C ; during this movement 
the bracket 58 slides 011 a short guide rod (11. The loose pulley C 
is consequently put into motion, and so are all the parts 15, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27 and the two bevel wheels 28 and 29. At the same 
time the left hand part of the weighted arm 51 is pressed against 
the upper end of lever ()2, fulcrumed at (13. The lever <12 ultim¬ 
ately comes in Contact with a collar 64 on rod (15 (my II. Tig. 84). 
The rod 65 passes through a hole in the head of a stud, and the thin 
part of the stud enters a slot at the end of lever 66, fulcrumed at 
67; tile latter is a stud which,rises from the bracket 68 on the 
cross rail (>9. It will be seen that when the lever 62 forces the 
cyllar 64 to the left, pa'rt of this movement is taken up by com¬ 
pressing the spring 70, and the remainder by moving the arm 66 
and the clutch fork 71. The latter movement places the clutch 
31 in gear with the bevel wheel 29. Hence the latter drives clutch 
31, shaft 30, worm 32 and worm wheel 33*on the square shaft II. 
The square slfaft rotates counter-clockwise (see Fig. 82), and lowers 
the tabhVj automatically until a projecting part 72, see IV. (Fig. 84), 
of the table support 6 comes in contact with a collar 73 on the 
vertical rod 74. This rod is attached to a short lever 75 fixed on 
shaft 76. At one extreme end of shaft 76 is fixed a handle 77 
(Fig. 83), and at the other end is a crank 78 (see II. Fig, 84), attached 
to rod 65. Immediately' the projecting *part 72 (see IV. Fig. 84), 
reaches the collar 73, it is clear that the lever 75 will begin to move 
and to rotate slightly the shaft,76, while at the same time the 
crank 78 will move rod 65 a little to the right. This causes the 
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levers 66 and 71 to withdraw the clutch 31 from the bevel wheel ’(», 
and thus the downward movement of the table 5 is arrested. 

Another projection 79, underneath the table 5 at the feed side, 
comes into contact with bowl 8 as the table descends. This causes 
lever 81, fulcrumed at 8’, to rotate counter-clockwise and its long 
curved upper arm 83 raises the weighted end ol arm 31 to allow 
the lever 62 to move forward to its normal position. 

The lapped or folded cloth is now drawn Irom the table 5 to the 
fixed or movable table, not shown. Another cloth is then entered 
as already described, and the table 5 raised to its highest position 
m the following manner: Handle 77 (lug. 83), is moved slightly 
counter-clockwise, and so also is shaft 7(1 ; the partial rotation of 
the latter results 111 the dutch lever 71 being moved still further 
in order to place the clutch 31 in contact with the bevel wheel 28. 
and thus enable the latter to rotate clutch 31, worm 32, free wheel 
33 and square shaft II clockwise (.sec lug. 82). The square shaft, 
through segments 12, will clearly raise the table 5 to its highest 
jiosition. The operative keeps the handle 77 up while the table 
is ascending, but immediately he releases the handle it is forced 
into its normal position by a spring hammer. The table is pre¬ 
sented from rising too high in consequence of the action of the free 
wheel ; the latter slips on the shaft, if the operative has not released 
the handle 77 by the time the table 5 reaches its highest position. 

When all is ready for folding the next piece, the handle 84 js 
moved counter-clockwise rotating shaft 85 and segment wheel 86. 
The latter rotates segment wheel 87 clockwise, and a jan 88, pro¬ 
jecting from the face of segment wheel 87, enters a forked bracket 
89 which is set-screwed <0 set-011 shaft 53. This movement carries 
the belt on to the outer or fast pulley A, and simultaneously 
it causes the lower end of lever 90, fulcrumed at 91, to,!# moved 
to the right by the connection 92 to shaft 53. t \ pin 93, projecting 
from the side of the lever 90, and entering a swan-neck slot in the 
lever 94, fulcrumed at 95, raises the lever 93, and the latter in turn 
lifts the brake 96 clear of the braku wheel 97. When the belt is 
moved to the loose pulleji C, the same parts naturally apply the 
brake to the brake wheel 97. 

For a considerable period all lapping machines were alike in 
respect that they were each provided with a convex table, and 
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that the folding knives moved in a semi-circular path, and plaited 
the cloth in folds or laps which were more or less convex in form. 
But, as we have already pointed out, this form is not conducive 
to, nor can it be depended upon in practice to give, accurate results 
as regards the measurement of the successive folds of cloth. Now, 
in certain sections of the linen and other trades, a common practice 
exists of lapping the pieces in folds of a regulation length of jyin., 
or of some other suitable unit, and of utilising this length as the 
usual unit of measurement and of sale. This somewhat extensive 
practice has gradually created a demand for a machine which could 
be depended upon to give more accurate measuring results than 
the ordinary semi-circular or convex table could be expected to 
give ; machine makers have therefore introduced, within recent 
years, modified types of lapping machines to achieve this end. 
Machines of this newer and modified character are usually fitted 
with tables of a flat or of a concave form ; they make the laps or 
folds more or less horizontally, and naturally possess certain modifica¬ 
tions in their mechanism to meet these essential changes from the 
circular and probably more natural method of producing a mechani¬ 
cally lapped or folded piece. 

Messrs Hacking and Co.'s folding ami measuring machine, with 
semi-concave table as used in the linen trade, is illustrated in Figs. 85, 
86, and 87, which show respectively side elevation, part sectional 
elevation, and part plan As will be seen from Figs. 85 and 86 
the new form of table is made in two parts A, A, which are sup¬ 
ported as before on a frame B ; the tables are hinged as shown 
about their inner edges, and are inclinable inwards to any practic¬ 
able degree, so as to give what is practically a concave form. In 
each of these* two figures is shown a different method of regulating 
the degyee of inclination which may be given to suit cloths of 
different natures, thicknesses, and lengths. In Fig. 85 rotatable 
pantagonal blocks, partly in solid black and partly stippled, or 
supports C are shown—the sides of the pentagon being at different 
distances from the axis of rotation,—while at C, in Fig. 86, another 
method of fixing the table is indicated,' a method which may be 
used in conjunction with suitable setting screws of sliding wedges. 

In both figures the table A and table frame B are shown in their 
low position, but under normal working conditions they are pushed 
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suitable brackets, and carries, near each end, a semi-circular cam J, 
from which other chains K are connected to the table carrier B 
(sec also the plan Fig. 87). As in the machine previously described, 
the table carriers B are guided vertically by suitable flanged 
pulleys I.. The short levers M, which are keyed to the shaft X, 
may be moved to the left or Viglit by means of the hand wheel O, 
worm 1', and sector O, so that the tension on the springs 1) may be 
weakened or strengthened. It is often necessary to distend the 
springs slightly to increase their tension "and power of upward 
pressure on the table for cloths of a heavy character. 

The table of this machine is depressed against the pull of the 
springs (six of which may be mounted on a 56m. table) by a treadle 
lever R, connected by a link S lo one of the curved levers or cams J. 
A swinging catch T is fulcrumed to the treadle itself, and when the 
lattei descends, the catch automatically engages with the curved 
part of U, and being thus hooked it prevents the return of the 
table until it is released by the attendant. The release of the 
catch T t,akes place simultaneously with the downward pressure of 
the treadle by the foot of the attendant, who has thus complete 
command over both, and, consequently, of the upward motion of 
the table. 

The grip rails K, F 1 are alterpately and intermittently lifted to 
permit of the entrance ol the folding blades W, W 1 by means of 
tfye positive cams X, X 1 "mounted upon the slotted shaft Y. The 
grip rails are carried on brackets Z, hinged at 2 to the outer section 
of the vertical carrier 3. The latter, and therefore the grip rails 
and cams X, X 1 , may be slid simultaneously to or from inch by 
means of a hand wheel and the right anddeft hand screw 4 and 
suitable nuts dn the carriers 3, so as to serve for the different lengths 
of fold Inquired within the limits of the machine, 18 to 42 in. 
When'set for a desired length of fold all the parts are secured in 
position by bolts passing through the slots 5 111 the framework. 
Cams X, X 1 engage with shaft Y by means of a sliding key, and as 
Y rotates they impart an intermittent lifting motion to the section 
6 of the vertical carrier J, and thus raise'bracket Z and the corre¬ 
sponding grip rail. Cams X, X 1 are so set on the shaft Y that their 
swells oppose each other and therefore lift the grip rails E, E 1 
alternately. The folding blades W, W 1 of this machine are at each 
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end mounted on an oscillating trough-shaped carrier 7, winch is 
cast with a toothed segment 8 Carrier 7 and segment 8 are 
journalled at 9 to the extreme end of side arm 10. On this side 
arm there is also journalled at 11 an internally toothed segment i_>, 
which engages with the teetli of the segment 8. The side arm 10 
is itself journalled on a stud or block 13, which is free to slide up 



and down in slot 14, but is incapable of lateral or rotary frtowment. 
The side arm 10 is also hinged at 15 to a radius rod lb, having a 
stationary fulenum at 17 on the machine frame. As the side arm 
10 swings about its fulcrum 13 it carries the folding blades from 
side to side, but during this movement the lower end of the radius 
rod 16 describe^ an arc of a circle, causes the stud 13 to slide down 
the slot 14, and consequently prevents the upjr^r end of 10 from 
rising. The folding blades have therefore a rectilinear or horizontal 
path. 
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The movements of the folding blades are derived from the crank 
18, while the latter is driven by gear wheels indicated by the 
double dotted lines 19 and 20 from the main driving shaft 21. 
The crankpin 22 is mounted in a slot 23 in the crank, and by means 
of an enclosed screw the effective radius of the crank may be varied 
to suit different lengths of fold. The crankpin 22 engages with a 
transverse slot 24 in the connecting rod 25. Jhe latter is hinged at 
one end at 15 to the side arm io, and to the radius rod iG, and at 
the other end is hinged to a second radius" rod 26, having a fixed 
fulcrum 27 on the machine frame. Radius rods iG and 2G are, 
naturally, of equal length, and are parallel to each other,; they 
suspend and guide the connecting rod 25 and the side arm 10, 
while the carrier 7 moves the blades from side to side of the machine. 

The tilting of the blades W, W 1 in this machine is accomplished 
by toothed segment 12 gearing with and rotating segment 8 on the 
carrier 7. Segment 12 has an arm 28 which extends sideways, 
and is hinged at 2q to a controlling rod 30. The latter is fulcrumed 
on a stud ,31, which can be secured at any desired point in the curved 
slot 32 in connecting rod 25. 

When the machine is set to its maximum lap the arm 28 of the 
internally toothed segment 12 maintains, approximately, a hori¬ 
zontal position from end to end yf the stroke ; but the centre 9 of 
the toothed segment 8 is carried, by the angular movement of the 
side arm 10, relatively around the centre 11 of the internally toothed 
segment 12 for a portion of a revolution ; segment 8 therefore 
obtains, from its contact with the teeth of segment 12, sufficient 
angular displacement for the purjxise of tilting blades W, W 1 into 
the horizontal position. Since, however, tke angular displacement 
of the tootheef segment is independent of the length of the stroke, 
and must be the same for all lengths of stroke, it follows that some 
means'must be provided for imparting an increase of movement 
to 8 which will counterbalance or compensate for the decrease 
occasioned by the reduced stroke of arm 10. The necessary degree 
of movement can be obtained .by moving the stud 31 to its proper 
position in the long curved slot 32. 

The ratio of gearing of the segments 8 and 12 is so arranged that 
when the machine*is making fold^of maximum length the requisite 
angular displacement is obtained by fixing the stud 31 at such a 
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point that the controlling rod 30 and the side arm 10 are parallel, 
and the arm 28 of the internally toothed segment 12 thereby also 
parallel to the connecting rod, and therefore horizontal throughout 
its stroke. In order to obtain an equal angular displacement for 
shorter strokes or folds, the stud 31 is pushed away from the side 
arm 10 in a path which is the arc of'a aide, the radius of which is 
equal to the length of the controlling rod 30, and its centre the 



upper axis 29 of the controlling rod when the side arm 10 is in its 
mid position. When the stud 31 is fixed at the extreme<end of the 
slot farthest from the side arm 10, the arm 2ti does not maintain a * 
horizontal postfion but is alternately moved up and down in such 
a manner as to give the required additional movement to the 
toothed segment 8 and to tire blade carrier 7. The transverse slot 
24 of the connecting rocf 25 is importanf as providing a means for 
overcoming a defect hitherto existing in all lapping machines having 
a side arm such as to actuated by a crank. 

The grip rails E, E 1 have a uniform motion, and always descend 
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at the same relative times whether the blades are making a long or 
a short stroke. But if the throw of the crank be altered, without 
also altering the length of the connecting rod, the arrival of the 
folding blades at the end of their stroke will no longer coincide 
with the descent of the grip rails. This defect in the timing of the 
movements could be remedied by adjusting the length of the con¬ 
necting rod for each separate length of fold, but such a procedure 
would b'e very troublesome. By the use of (he transverse slot 24 
an automatic compensation is provided which overcomes the defect 
referred to in such a tvuy that the side arm 10 is always in its mid 
position when the crank is in the middle of its stroke, and, conse- 
quently, tin* arrival of the folding blades at each end of their stroke 
will always coincide with the downward movements of the grip 
rails, no matter what may be the throw of the crank. Such a 
motion may, with slight modifications, be applied to a machine 
having the ordinary circular or convex table. Motive power is 
conveyed by belt to pulleys 33, which make approximately 190 revs, 
per minute, and the ratio of gear wheels iq and 20 is such that shaft 
21 makes nearly revs, lor one fold. 



CHAPTER i.\ 


UACKIN1. 

When the goods arc Imally made up m tfic fjsndition required 
-rolled or lapped, oi, if bags, sewn and bundled they are 
ready, so far as the finishing and making-up operations are con¬ 
cerned, for distribution to the various parts of the globe ; their 
destination, however, determines in some measure the particular 
method of packing which must be adopted. If the fabrics, bags, 
etc., require to be delivered within a radius of a few miles, they 
may not be packed at all, but simply placed on a lorry or tart, 
covered up with a wrapper, and despatched in this way to the 
purchaser. Large quantities of goods intended for the home market, 
wherever situated, are also delivered in the loose condition. When, 
however, there is a possibility of the goods being handled often, it 
becomes necessary to make better provision to ensure their safe 
arrival in good condition. In other words, the pieces or bundles 
must be covered up with some form of jirte wrapper, termed a pack 
sheet, compressed into a comparatively small bulk if for export, 
and securely bound so that there is little chance of the material 
being soiled or damaged , and further that, for economic reasons, 
the space occupied by them will not he too great. Extra protection 
from soiling and damage by water is often providad by means of 
paper and waterproof linings of various kinds betwceif the pack 
sheet and the goods enclosed. 

The operation of packing the goods into a bale is invariably 
carried out in some form of press,, a few of the simpler type are 
still operated by hand, but by far ttjedarger number of these presses 
are worked by hydrau!ic power, liencfc they are usually called 
“ hydraulic pfesses.” The pressure per square inch exerted on 
the ram m these presses depends partly upon'the class of goods, 
partly upon the way they are made up, and partly upon the 





































destination of the bale. 1 Inis, the pressure may be from X to 
iocwt. per square inch for home goods, but for export a pressure 
up to joewt. per square inch, or even higher, may lie necessary , 
indeed, since it is essential that the bales for export should occupy- 
a minimum of space in the hold ot the vessel freight being charge 
by cubic measurement of qo cub It. per ton the pressure applied 
is generally as high as js consistent with the prevention of damage 
to the material In order to meet all eases of emergency, tfie cast 
steel cylinders of the ino’dmi hydraulic presses are made to with¬ 
stand a test of three tons per square inch. 

All modern hydraulic presses possess several parts in common ; 
they differ only slightly in detail, but they are all arranged to per¬ 
form the Complete process of baling, bigs MX to qq inclusive 
illustrate various parts of modern hydraulic presses made by Messrs 
brquhart, Lindsay & Co. Limited, Dundee, bigs. 88 and Xq are 
respectively front and end elevations of an iXm. single ram press, 
while big. qo is a front elevation of a 17m. double ram press. In 
odd cases three rams are used. big. qi is a plan of the top plate ; 
l'lg- 92 is a sectional plan of the four uprights and the ram, and it 
1 bo shows the cover plate and the low supports ; while big. qj 
is a plan of the moving table. It is naturally essential that these 
presses should be well and strongly lr| ade 111 order to resist the 
enormous pressures which obtain during the working . consequently, 
the four heavy columns A, A, A, A, which ‘support the massive top 
plate B, are securely and rigidly fastened to the concrete base and 
to the plate B. The lower plate or moving table C is fixed to the 
upper part of the ram D, winch moves up and down in the cast- 
steel cylinder E. This cylinder is made tight by means ot packing 
and a p-shaped leather washer, which is held sccflroly by the 
cover lid b. The stream of water for pressure is admitted at G 
through ijin. bore pressure pipes H, and it will,be evident that in 
proportion as th^ cylinder E is filled with water under pressure, the 
ram D and table C will be made to rise, being guided in this move¬ 
ment by the four columns A,* along which the table C slides. It 
will thus be seen that as tfie table approaches the top plate B, the 
goods, which are carried up by the table, will ultimately come in 
contact with the top plate, and a»y further upward movement of 
the table will result m pressing the goods more closely together. 
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This is really the sole object of the apparatus ; but while the opera¬ 
tion of pressing is proceeding, it is necessary that the material 
which is being jiressed should be kept securely in jiosition while the 
table is rising to the desired height, after which the covering is 
adjusted and stitched preparatory to placing on the binding hoops 
oi ropes When the bale is finished, the exhaust valve L is opened, 
and the weight of the bale, together with the bottom plate or 
table And the ram, expels the water through the 2in. bore exhaust 
jnjie J. A turnkey is provided by meajis'of which valves K and L 
may lie opened or closed at will bv one of the attendants. Assum¬ 
ing that a bale has just been packed, we shall endeavour to give a 
description of the various operations which obtain for each bale. 
To begin with, preparations must be made for the removal of the 
bale already m the press. It is evident that the table will now be 
in the highest jiosition necessary for that particular bale. It is 
therefore essential to lower it to about the level indicated in Figs. 
88 and Si), when valve L is closed, so that the packed bale may be 
rolled out on to the floor. Immediately the bale is removed, valve 
L is again opened to the exhaust, and the table is now allowed to 
fall into till’ most satisfactory jiosition perhaps to the lowest 
position, shown in Fig. 90— ready for'the material for the next 
bale. In Fig. 90 it will be seen that the vertical bars M, which 
are used tor keeping the material 111 jiosition, are in their highest 
positions, with the balance weights N resting on the top of the upper 
plate. By means of a small hook which is inserted successively 
into each bar, the bars are pulled down until their lower ends pass 
through slots O in table C, as shown in Figs. 88 and 89. They are 
then capable of being moved towards or frgm the centre of the table, 
within certam limits, and kept in their jiosition by means of T- 
shajied i;evs, and a “ cutter ” inserted in the slots 0 according to the 
desired width of the bale. The bars are moved in or out in the top 
plate by means of cams (one for each bar) situated on shaft P, through 
the medium of the hand-wheel Q on the shaft R 1 , worms R, and seg¬ 
ment wheels S. A jute wrapper of sufficient dimensions is now laid 
on the table, and the required quantity rtf goods placed thereon, the' 
sides of the pieces generally being placed against the bars M ; then 
a toji wrapper is* added, usually ( at right angles to the bottom one. 
Valve K is then opened to the pressure from the pumps ; the table 
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and contents begin to rise, and pressure is applied lmmediatelv 
the goods come into contact with the top plate. The bars M keep 
the material from falling over, or from being squeezed out at the 
side during the time that pressure is being applied, and the table 
is rising. As soon as the required pressure per square inch is 
obtained, the pumps are 
stopped, and the valves K and 
L are closed ; then bars M are 
released in the top plate* and 
withdrawn from the slots <) in 
the table, and raised to their 
highest position as indicated 
m Fig no. The table, how¬ 
ever, is kept up until the bale 
is packed. When the vertical 
bars have been raised clear of 
the bale, the jute wrappers art- 
arranged to cover the material 
completely, and are stitched up 
at the four sides so as to form a 
perfect covering. All is then 
ready for binding the bales 
either with ropes or with hoops. 

Ropes are often used for light 
material, and for light bales 
packed under a low pressure; 
but for light and heavy bales 
packed under high pressure, 
hoops arc more generally used. 

Mots are provided in both the 
top plate and the table (the 
slots in the latter being marked T in Tig. 93) to facilitate the 
entering of the ropes or hoops under and over the bale, ff hoops 
are used, they are cut according to the girth of the packed bale. 

Enlarged views of the steel cylinder, pli/nger, and table, and also 
the plan and elevation of a similar table, are shown in Figs, 94, 95, 
and 96 ; in all cases the lettering agrees with that in the complete 
views. The essential apparatus for rope binding or roping is 
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illustrated in Figs. 95 and 96. The rope is shown partly encircling 
the grooved pulley U on the rod V, and then caught bv the hook 
W, which slides along the shaft X to any desired position A long 
groove in the shaft X and a projecting feather 111 the hook VV per¬ 
mit of this movement, and also allows the hook to be carried round 
by the shaft. The rope is passed round the bale, the strands un¬ 
wound for about 12 in., and tied into what is termed a “ rose ■' or 
“ crown ” knot. This end is then cast in a slip knot aroufid the 
main part of the rope, atuj the latter looped round the hook W. 
The shaft X is then rotated by means of a handle or box key, when 
the hook \V carries the rope around the shaft and tightens up the 
part which is encircling the bale The bar V and guide pulley U 
may be moved into different positions, and kept securely held in 
any of them, according to the width of the bale, by means of pawls 
V and racks Z. The rope is then cut, the strands untwisted close 
up to the first knot, and a further “ crown ” knot formed upon the 
end to prevent it from slipping through the first knot -the end is 
thus securely fastened. This process is used toi light bales, but 
for most purposes, and invariably for the export trade, the general 
method of fastening the bale is by means of the parts illustrated in 
tig. 97, where A is a looped end of the hoop iron , B is the buckle ; 
and C the pin. Both ends of the hoop A are bent, but one end 
only is shown in the figure. When the table lias been raised suf¬ 
ficiently high, and the necessary pressure obtained, the pumps arc 
stopped and the valve K is closed. Then one end of the hoop is 
passed under the bale along one of the slots T , brought over the 
top of the bale along a similar slot ; the bent end passed through 
the opening of the buckl*, and a pin inserted into the loop or bend. 
With the aid of a short stiff lever the other looped end of the hoop 
is drawn forward until the loop may be inserted into tho> hole of 
the buckle, and another pin inserted. When both pins are fixed, 
the connection between the pins, buckle, and the two bent ends of 
the hoop is similar in end elevation to the middle illustration of 
Fig. 97, while the appearance in the frynt is shown by the illustration 
on the right. As soon as Hie pins have been placed in position, the 
valve of the exhaust pipe is opened and the table begins to fall, 
as already mentioned. The bale^ being now free from pressure, 
expands slightly, and thus causes the two ends of the hoop A to 
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draw the pins C firmly against the buckle B, and in this manner 
provide an efficient grip. If there is any danger of the wrapping 
being damaged by the bent portion of the hoop, and by the buckle 
all these parts are wrapped by a small piece of jute cloth. The 
general appearance of the bale when all is complete is illustrated 
in Fig 96, which shows the bale, encircled with two hoops, between 
the table and the top plate. 

For very large and heavily pressed bales it is often found necessary 
or advisable to introduce three such hoop's as those shown in Figs. 
96 and 97, and sometimes to use a broader and heavier type of 
hoop iron. 

As already mentioned, the approximate girth of the compressed 
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bale is first roughly measured or estimated, and then the required 
number of hoops of the correct length is cut by a simple apparatus 
similar to that illustrated in elevation and plan in Figs. 98 and 99. 
This instrument is termed a hoop cutter, and its construction needs 
little explanation. The essential parts are the fixed and moving 
knives 'j> and B, and their supports C and D. The knives, acting 
as a pair of strong shears, sever the hoop E at the desired point. 
The moving arm 1 ) is fultrumed at F, and is controlled by the hand- 
lever G through the links H. The lever (i is fulcrumed at J at the 
end of the suitably shaped support K. The downward movement 
of the handle G will evidently enable the knife B to cut the hoop 
iron E into suitable lengths ready to be bent at the ends to the form 
illustrated in Fig. 97, or to be punched with holes as the practice 
of the particular place demands. 
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When hoops were first introduced (or binding press packed bales, 
two circular holes were stamped or punched into each end of the 
hoop as shown at l.(Fig. 100). The bands were then passed round 
the bale, and the ends arranged to overlap so that the holes m one 
end of each hoop coincided with the holes m the other end Two 



Figs <18 ami lit). 


rivets were then .inserted into the holes of the overlapping parts, 
and the whole riveted together. This was a tedious process, be¬ 
sides being productive of a 'somewhat insecure and dangerous 
joint ; but it is still practised in some districts, 

An improved method of fastening consisted of first punching 
oblong holes or slots, similar to th#se illustrated in the ends of the 
two hoops M. This was done by a simple arrangement of levers 
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like a pair of huge nut-crackers ; one arm, however, being fixed to 
a-suitable block, while the other was forced downwards to punch 
the hole. Suitably shaped dies were fixed in the two arms near 
the common fulcrum , the hoop was inserted between the dies, and 
the holes punched out by forcing the, moving arm downwards. 
The hoop was then passed round the bale so that tile punched ends 
overlapped with the holes again coincident. Small locking studs 
N weiV then inserted with their longer sides parallel to the length 
of the hoop as shown in the extreme left hand hole in 11 . The 
studs, after being Bills entered, were turned one quarter round as 
at 1 ’ to prevent them from slipping but. The completed hoop then 
presented an appearance similai to that illustrated at 0 . As soon 
as the pressure of the press was removed, the bale expanded, drew 

the ends of the hoop in oppo¬ 
site directions, diminished’the 
apparent size of the hole, and 
thus looked the whole securely 
together. Q and R are plans 
of the studs, while N and P 
show respectively the position 
wiien entering and the position 
when locked. 

e-S r_- L -^- 

p n ,, , , I he modern method of pre- 

l' ig 1 oi I i 

paring the ends of the hoops 
lor joining up is, however, a great advance upon either of the two 
systems just (Mrribcd. Both of these clearly weaken the hoop at the 
punched parts, and throw practically all the stress upon the rivets 
or studs. By avoiding the operation of punching holes, a narrower 
thinner, and lighter hoop may be used for any particular kind of 
bale. 

Figs, ioi to io^ inclusive illustrate a type of hoop bender in 
general use. Figs, ioi and 102 show the positions of the parts 
when the hoop end is bent ; F'lg, 103 shows the positions before 
any bending takes place; while Fig 104 indicates the positions of 
the chief parts of the machine when tl.-e bent hoop has just been 
removed. In Figs. 102 and 103 the whole of the framework, as 
well as the handle, is shown in dotted lines. The handle A must be 
in the position indicated in Fig. 103 at the beginning of the opera- 
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tion. Thus, with the handle A turned to this position, the hoop B 
is placed in the guide C, under the lock-pin I), over bending bai*E, 



B 


A 

~ T 

1*V HU 





A 


Fig 103 

■ 

and pushed to the extrente right until it ‘abuts against the frame¬ 
work as shown/>y the heavy black line. The bending bar E forms 
part of the boss of the handle A, ;yid, consequentfy, rotates with it. 
It is shown in Fig. 103 in its lowest position, and holding sliding 
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block F to the left by means of pressure on the right-hand slope of 
the’vertical projection G. The spring H on the pin J is therefore 
now compressed between the fixed support K and the sliding piece 
F, and is ready to move the latter to the right immediately the 
bending bar E begins to withdraw its pressure. As the handle A 
is being turned counter-clockwise, the bending bar E and the sliding 
piece F move in unison until the latter reaches the position 
shown hi Fig. 102—that is, when the highest point (1 of the 
sliding piece F is practically under the feck-pin 1 ), a position 
which is determined by the extent of the gap L Any further 
counter-clockwise movement of the handle A, which is possible, 
causes the bending bar E to carry the right-hand end of the hoop B 
round the lock-pin 1 ), and to impart a suitable bend to the hoop B 
for the purposes already described (sec Fig. 07). Both parts of 
the hoop B are pressed together between the bending bar E and 
the left-hand slope of ( 1 , as shown m Fig. 102. 

When the operation has been so far completed, the bent portion 
of the hoop is held fast by the parts D and E ; to effect a rapid and 
easy removal of the hoop B it is essential, not only to rotate the 
handle A clockwise until the bending bar E appears to the right 
of the pin 1), but also to withdraw the latter bodily from its present 
position. It will be seen from lug. 101 that the lock-pin 1 ) extends 
the full width of the machine, and that at a certain point it carries 
a small collar M which is controlled by the forked arms N of the 
lever 0 fulcrumcd at P. In Fig. 101 this lever 0 is shown in 
contact with the side of the hoop guide, being maintained m this 
position by the pressure of the laminated springs Q (a strong spiral 
spring is often used between the lever 0 and the fixture R to answer 
the same purpose) ; and at the same time the peculiarly shaped 
cam S has its narrowest part T in contact with the part l’ of the 
sliding piece V mounted on the lever 0 , while the part W of the 
sliding piece V is by spring agency pressed against the obliquely 
curved face of the cam S. The latter is rotated with the boss upon 
which the handle A is fixed. If, therefore, the handle A be turned 
clockwise through 180 0 , 'the bending bat E will be placed to the 
right of the pin D ; but during this rotation of 180 8 the cam S will 
have assumed the position illustrated in Fig. 104, and in doing this, 
its obliquely curved face, acting on the part W of the sliding piece 
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V, will have gradually pushed the lever 0 backwards. By tins 
means the fork N will, through the collar M, withdraw the lock-pin 
D to the position shown, when the bent hoop may be easily removed 
from the machine. There are thus three main positions of the 
handle A : first, when the hoop is entered as m lug. in j , second, 
when the hoop is bent as in Figs, tor iftid 
102 ; and third, when the hoop is re¬ 
moved. Tins last position of the handle 
A is diametrically opposite to that which 
it occupies in Fig 102, and, although not 
shown, Will be readily imagined by any¬ 
one interested. Finally, the hoop guide (' 
may turn slightly upon the centre X, 
logs. 102 and roj, so that its extreme 
right-hand end may drop to the level of 
the sliding block F when the bending bar F is exerting its down¬ 
ward pressure on the hoop B as illustrated m F'lg. 102. 

\y Hypkaulic Pc mps.—I n order to apply the heavy pleasures re¬ 
quired for the hydraulic presses In general use for packing purposes, 
hydraulic pumps of heavy and substantial const 1 action are essential 
Pumps for this purpose are usually of the plunger type, arranged 
either vertically or horizontally, the former being the more common 
arrangement. As a rule they are driven either by belt or by ropes, 
but within the last few years many pufnps have received tlicjr 
power direct from a motor. In some cases double-acting, steam- 
driven, horizontal piston pumps are used, but the vertical plunger 
type is almost invariably installed at the present time in sets of 
. 1 , 4, 6, or 8 barrels, a<iCording to the supply and the maximum 
pressure desired. If the pumps consist of three barrels’ the different 
cranks, by which the plungers arc actuated, are set 120° ap?lrt upon 
the crankshaft in order that the delivery of water to the presses 
may be practically continuous; if four barrels are used the cranks 
and plungers are in pairs, the cranks of each pair being 180° removed, 
and the four cranks thus set 90° apart. Six barrels are arranged in 
three pairs, 120° apart, eaffli pair being ag&in 180° removed ; while 
eight barrels ayt arranged in four pairs go 0 apart, or a crank for 
every 45 0 of the revolution of the^rankshaft. * 

Figs, 105 to xo8 show various views of a modern eight-barrel 
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installation of pumps. 

The pumps are of the p~— m-x Vray a/ I - < 

vertical plunger type, --r 

and arranged to give a * ; j. 

maximum pressure of ' — « [j ;, > t 
three tons per square ! 

inch. Figs. 105 and j _ j ,j—_- ' 

106 indicate the general I ;; : j I 

arrangement of the * yT TK"— 

eight plungers, the J [ (6 & Q)~ [ (V~«'c>) C J 

eight connecting arms V oVj ‘ & jj p 

for the plungers num- i ll] ®Clij fp)]° 

bored 1 to 8 inclusive, r~~ ” 

the tank A, and the ' ID®”] [ ( A)] r ~ 

method of driving by p ~' 

means of a belt. It is, 1 5 [(o (•> p | 

of course, understood |lp r ~si ! _ 

that any other type j]j i'jX.1^ ^j)]q 1 ~ 

of drive, mechanical or “ , -1 ® < \ £ 

electrical, may be fitted , ' i|]}®(2 ® 

to the pumps. In Fig. j , “ ' __ 

I of) tlie crankshaft is p | i f (p w~' o)| p 

omitted, as shown by H-q im- 

the broken ends near “pi lll^i|(lpJj D 

the bearings, in order r ■’ ( ■■ 1 

to show up more clearly ! lq{|j ®Pl|(CPL - 3 

the other parts of the ^ —r ~ a : .-J— ^ 

pumps; and for similar * p _[(P, ® ;,P I’ 1 ^ Jj 

reasons a stay rod is ip.. 

omitted from the upper 0 * f 

portion of Fig. 105. Ji 

Plungers 1 and *2 (Fig. J rj r^JSzJ) l! 

105) are 5in. in dia- A ijtf —rU gSgfL J k 

meter ; they are cap- , j jfl I _■|| r 

able of supplying pres- ‘ <■■ * -■■ v. 

sure up to i^cwt. per « « - 

square inch, at which pressure tlTe safety valve B would be lifted 

if no other arrangements were made. A little before this pressure 


BRj 
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is reached, however, say from 12 to I4cwt., plungers 1 and 2 are 
automatically cut out, and plungers 3 and 4, which are capable of 
supplying pressure up to 30 cwt. per square inch, are brought into 

action. These plungers 
1TT1 jQj are 3Jin. in diameter, 

: Pq ' and augment the pressure 

|! 7 ®j, up,to or 28cwt„ when 

a£v-'sl§r H they, in turn, are auto- 

■ matically cut out. Fin- 

| | ally, plungers 3, 6, 7, 

1 1 and 8, which are a Jin. 

1 1 in diameter, continue to 

I 1 

1 , augment the pressure up 

19 1 ; N to a maximum of 60 

J 11 cwts., or 3 tons per square 

|| i, mill. The safety valve 

1 1 H B is then opened, and 

1 \\ permits the excess to re- 

| 111 11 \\ tin 11 to tlie tank through 

1 1 b°.-liB^| S / 4 - sJ . the pipe C. All plunger 

: I | : F ’ chambers 1) are neces- 

! 1 . .,,°,.3 v ^ ~ R sarily connected with the 

-rr^^K jr —tank or reservoir A, and 

|,-!'i |'-y to the main delivery pipe 

; d I E, from which a delivery 

; 4 »P I ■; pipe F, 1 Jin. bore, con- 

| -<3 ducts the water to the 

| * 1 packing presses. G is a 

: ; return or discharge pipe, 

of 2 in. diameter, through 
K 107 which the water returns 

from thy presses to the 


tank; while H is an overflow pipe with a drain connection. All 
the plungers have a stroke of 4m.,'and make about 70 strokes 
per minute. They are actuated by crankshaft J, the latter 
receiving its motion from pulleys K through spuf pinion L and 
wheel M of 20 ani 88 teeth respectively. 

Before discussing the arrangement of the valves and levers 
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employed for the cutting out of the lowei pressure plungers, and 
the automatic increase up to the maximum pressure, it will he 
desirable to refer briefly to Figs. 107 and 108, which show re¬ 
spectively a partial sectional elevation about plunger No. i, and 
an elevation of the low-pressure end of the pumps that is, the part 
farthest removed from the driving enfl. I11 Fig. 107 plunger No. 1 
is icpresented at the top of its stroke. 

Tank A is a substantial casting winch is rigidly Fixed to the floor 
in order that the standards N and the other parts of the super¬ 
structure may be as free as possible from vibration. A special 
formation of the central portion of the upper cover of the tank is 
necessary, and heavy long bolts are provided (only one is shown 
in the figure) so that the very considerable upward thrust of the 
crank ) may be successfully resisted Stuffing-boxes for the proper 
packing of the plunger, and bushes for its guidance, are provided 
at 0 and P respectively. 0 is the suction pipe, reaching nearly 
to the base of the tank , R is the inlet valve and S the delivery 
valve ; and E and F are the delivery pipes. The rod Tjuvsxes up 
the centre of the suction tube O, and is so contioiled by a valve 
lever above, that, when the above-mentioned pressure of 12 to I.) 
cwt. is reached, it is raised into contact with the valve R, and lifts 
the latter and keeps it raised so Jong as the pressure exceeds the 
above-mentioned limit. Under such conditions the water is simply 
withdrawn by the corresponding plunger, and forced back again 
into the tank, but not through the delivery pipe , in this way 
plungers I and 2, and afterwards j and 4, are cut out from the 
service when their maximum pressures have been reached, or 
rather when their cut-cut pressures are reached. In order to follow 
how this is accomplished reference must be made to all four figures. 
From F'lg. 108 it will be seen that the safety valve B is binder the 
control of a simple lever U and weight V. The pressure gauge W 
is in line with the valve B, but it is situated at the other extreme 
end of the delivery pipe E, Fig. 105. The weight V is alone sufficient 
for the pressure of iscwt. per sq. .in.—the absolute maximum df 
plungers 1 and 2. Whefi the working rfiaxnnum is reached, how¬ 
ever, the levydj must be further loaded to resist the higher pressures, 
and this is done in the following manner: A sSfety valve lever X 
is situated midway between these plungers {Figs. 105, 106 and 107), 
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and is weighted at Y through a link and level connection to give 
the necessary pressure to the valve Z. The lever X is also connected 



■ Fig. 108 


above by its free or outer end to an equal armed levtv 9 (Figs. 105 
and 106), which carries at its fr»c end a heavy weight 10; this 
weight occupies a position immediately above, and encircles a 
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projecting portion of the safety valve weight V. As the pressure 
reaches the predetermined limit, the valve Z raises the lever 
and the weight Y until the weight 10 falls suthcientlv to rest 11 j>on 
the weight V, and so increases the load ujxin the safety valve B 
for higher pressures. At the same time the connecting lod 11 
(Figs. 106 and 108), raises both valve rods T (Fig. 107), and places 
both inlet valves R temporarily out of action as iar as plungers 
1 and 2 are concerned. In a similar manner the plungers j and ,| 
are placed out of action (criporanly through the valve 12, lever 1 j, 
weight 14, and connecting rod 15 , and the pressure obtained by 
the weight 1(1 is therefoie added to that of the weights V and 10 
and to the safety valve B through the lever 17 and link 18. 

In order that the maximum pressure upon the safety valve B 
may be accurately adjusted, or, in order that the safety valve B 
may act a little before the maximum pressure of boewt. is reached, 
a counterpoise lever and weight, 10 and 20, are provided, which 
come into action immediately the weight i(> falls sufficiently to bring 
the slotted link 21 into contact with the end of the lever 19. After 
the set-screw 22 is clear of the upward stop 24, adjustment of the 
weight 20 may be made to the maximum pressure desued, as in¬ 
dicated by the gauge \V. fn many eases jtuinjis are worked without 
a pressure gauge, the belt itself acting as a pretty safe regulator by 
slipping before any dangerous pressure can be reached. Of course, 
such a method of working would be quite' unsafe if the belt wer f. 
able to transmit sufficient (lower to exceed the boewt. per sq. ill. 
without sh[)pmg. Manholes 24, Fig. 105, are provided at each end of 
flic tank for easy entrance for fitting up and for cleaning j)ur|X)ses. e' 

Messrs Charles Parker, Sons & Co , Dundee, introduce a rather 
unique system of mechanism into their hydraulic pumps, which aic 
illustrated in Figs. lot) to hi. Fig. 109 is a complete view of the 
pumps ; Fig. no is an elevation of one plunger with the end frame 
and gearing ; while Fig. in is the right-hand elevation ot Fig. loy. 

It is interesting to note that this firm supplied the first set of pumps 
for the jute industry in Calcfltta about tfie year 1870, and that 
these pumps are still in fise. The pumps may be driven by a 
motor if desiryf’ but in the illustration they are shown provided 
with driving pulleys A on shaft 4 T These pulleys are 38m. in 
diameter and 8in. broad, and are usually run at 240 revolutions 
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per minute. On the other end of shaft B is a pinion C which gears 
with the large wheel I) on the crank shaft E. Wheels C and D 
are illustrated with straight teeth, and although some firms still 
adopt this type, it is more usual to supply double helical wheels 
with these pumps. 

The machines are made with any practicable number of pumps, 
the one illustrated in Fig. 109 showing eight, and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 




5. 6, 7,‘.S, The plunger rods are placed on the crank shaft E in the 
order shown on the circle in the upper part of Fig. no. A reference 
to the pumps illustrated in Fig. 106 will show tljat similarly-sized 
pumps are side by side, but in the present example similarly-sized 
pumps are four places removed; agata, the cranks are diametrically 
opposite to each other on the shaft E, tftus minimising the torsional 
stress on the slings. \ 

A system of cutting out certain pumps at definite pressures also 
obtains in the present example. The safety valve, which opens 
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should a pressure of 5ocwt. per square inch be reached, is at the 
driving pulley side of the pumps, but it is very similar to the parts 
illustrated in Fig. in, which are for cutting out the pumps in pairs 
and successively at 5, 10 and 2ocwt. per squate inch. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the particulars with regard to this work : 


Number 

Size of 

Disengaging 

Maximum or 

of Pumps. 

Pumps. ' 

Pressure 

Keliev mf" Pros mre 

1 and 5 

3 -i ln - 

y'\vt per s(j m 


2 ,, <> 


10 .. 


3 .. 7 

H .. 

20 ,, 


4 • > > s 

1?.. 


5oe\vt. per s(j. in. 


It will thus be seen that the cutting off is performed at tin ee stages 
as compared with two in the pumps illustrated in Figs 105 to 108, 
but a similar arrangement to the latter may be mtrodueed if desired. 

The actual working of the pumps is practically the same in both 
cases, so it is only necessary to describe the mechanism foj rutting 
out the various pairs at the proper pressures A pressure gauge F, 
with suitable fittings and, connections, is supplied, but 111 many 
cases this indicator is not consulted. 

When the pumps are in work, tlv valve Z in valve seat ('• is kept 
closed while the pressure is within the prescribed limits by the 
mam lever H, fulcrumed at J in bracket K, and the weights I., U 
on rod N. The movements of the lever II are restricted by the slot 
in the bracket 0, the latter being so adjusted that the lever II 
touches the top of the slot before the flanged plate P reaches the 
bracket Q, otherwise it clear that the bracket would sulfer ; while 
the lower part of the lever H, when in its lowest position, is nearly 
half an inch from the bottom of the slot. 

About centrally situated on the main lever H is a stud K upon 
which is supported a link S. The lower end of the latter is attached 
to the lever T, fulcrumed on a rod U which extends to the other, 

end of the frame. Two sets 0! levers*V, three in each set, are fixed 

$ 

to the same rod U, and near, respectively, pumps 1, 2, 3 and 5, 6, 7 : 
numbers 4 and^ do not require these parts. Fr^im each lever V 
depends a rod W which passes through a hole in its corresponding 
trigger lever X, fulcrumed on a pin Y. Three of these trigger 
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levers X belonging to pumps 1, 2, 3 are shown in profile in Fig. in 
in stipple, line, and solid black respectively ; in the pumps, how¬ 
ever, the brackets which support the pins Y are angled according to 
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rod \V, however, prevent this clockwise movement of lever X until 
such time as the rod W is raised through the action of valve Z in the 
valve seat G. The suction rod, with its nuts <), rises every stroke to 
admit water from the cistern 10, and returns again to its lowest 
position until the pressure reaches jcwt. per sq. in. At this pressure 
the lever H, link S, levers T and V, rdd W, and nuts W* are also 
raised, and the latter thus allows the weighted end X 1 to rotate 
the lever X and so place the end of its vertical arm under the'nut 9. 
This movement simultaneously places the critical arm of the next 
or lined lever X in the position at present occupied 111 lug. 111 by the 
stippled vertical arm, and also brings the vertical arm of the black 
lever to the position at present occupied by the lined lever. So 
long as the pressure keeps between 5 and ioccvt. per sq. in., the 
parts are kept in these positions, and hence tile two 3.I in. pumps, 
Nos. 1 and 5, are cut out because the vertical arm of tile stippled 
lever X prevents the suction rod and nuts 9 fioin falling. 

When the pressure reaches loewt. per sq. in., the second or 
lined lever X is liberated by the upward movement of its owp rod W 
and nuts W 1 , and hence the upper end of the vertical arm o( 
the lined trigger lever X slips under the nuts 9 of the suction rods 
of the 2|in. pumps, Nos. 2’and 6, and these are therefore cut out. 
Similarly, at 20cwt. per sq.. in. the vertical arm of the third 
or black trigger lever X slips under its nut and cuts out the 2J111. 
pumps, Nos. 3 anil 7. Finally, when tile pressure reaches 50cw^. 
per sq. in. the safety valve near the driving pulleys in Fig. 109 is 
opened and the water flows back into the cistern 10. 

A counterbalance lever 11 is also fulerumed at U, and carries a 
rod 12 with similar weights to I, and M. The force tor the initial 
pressure is obtained by the weights of the lever H and Toil N minus 
the force due to the counterbalance lever 11 and its weights* When 
the lever H is raised at a pressure of jewt. per sq. in. the first cut¬ 
out takes place. When the pressure reaches loewt. per sip in. the 
the lever H rises still further until the nuts 13 on rod N pass through 
the hole in bracket 14, and thus lift,the two large and one small 
weights from their cup bale to float with the rod N. In a similar 
manner, the ryx N is still further raised until the boss 15 passes 
through the hole in bracket 16 to c#rry the four lafge and two small 
weights for the higher pressures. 



CHAPTER X 

BAC. OK SACK-CUTTING THAMES AN II MACHINES 

Bag or Sack Making.-- -Besides the large quantity of jute piece- 
goods which is used in both the natural and dyed states, there is an 
enormous quantity of all the typical plain and twilled jute fabrics 
made up into sacks and bags of various kinds and sizes. These 
vary in an almost infinite variety from the small bags used for ore 
and other heavy substances to large wool packs, A' moderate 
quantity of the smaller sizes of these bags is almost completely 
formed in the loom, as explained and illustrated in " Textile Design: 
Pure anjl Applied,” pp. .329 to 336, but by far the larger proportion 
is made by cutting up the woven pieces into definite lengths of doth 
according to the size of the bag required, and then completing its 
form by sewing the bottom and side, or the sides only, by one or 
other of the various sack-sewing machines. 

The bags made by circular weaving may have something to 
commend them, especially the linen and cotton ones which are used 
for pillows, cash bags, small bags foi flour, etc., but, in addition 
to the complications which arise in the weaving of these articles, 
there is the increased difficulty of finishing them—a difficulty which 
does not arise in the finishing of piece-goods intended to be used 
for the production of similar articles, 
v > Afte^ finishing, the first operation in the making of a bag from 
piece-goods is clearly that of cutting the doth into the proper 
lengths—an operation which may be done either by hand, or by 
machine. Power sack-cutting machines cut off the desired lengths 
of cloth quickly, but they treat only 1 one piece at a time ; whereas 
in the hand-cutting machine any number of pieces up to nine or 
even more may be cut at one stroke., One method\f measuring off 
and cutting sack' lengths has al{gady been mentioned incidentally 
in connection with the description of lapping machines, but the 
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general method of cutting by hand is that referred to above, and is 
performed on an apparatus similar to that illustrated in lugs. 112, 
II.; and 114, Figs. 112 and 11; respectively are complete views 
of the apparatus in elevation and plan. while lug 114 is an enlarged 
view of the end of the table and the chief parts for cutting the several 
layers of cloth. The finished pieces areiisualh' brought in a loosely 



folded condition and dropped on the floor immediately under the 
guide rollers A. The end of each piece in succession is taken over 
its own guide roller A, under the pressing roller C of table B, under 
the knife support and guide 1 ), and laid on the table. In Fig. 112 
"\ pieces are shown in position, and the arrows immediately above 
tie- guide rollers A show the direction in which the cloth is taken. 



By the time the ends reach the pressing roller C there will clearly be 
six thicknesses of doth to pass between the table and the knife 
guide D. The ends of the several pieces are now brought into line 
with each other, and ultimately into close contact with the adjustable 
stop pieces E. One or tv#o boards of thfc table, near the knife 
support D, mav/also be adjusted, so that with this double adjust¬ 
ment provision is made for prartii^lly all lengths' of cloths. The 
adjustment for small variations in length, is usually made by the 
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parts h which provide the simplest and most convenient means. In 
some cases paper-lined pieces require to be cut ; when this is the 
case the combined materials are made into rolls 1', and arc supported 
from the framcwoik by the suspending irons ( 1 . These rolls aie very 
heavy, and seldom more than three rolls are treated at a time. 
Again, sacking ami lies lan cloths are sometimes tarred together 
for making strong sugar bags , the combined fabrics are then 


\ 



usually formed into rolls and treated as shown at F. The degree of 
stretching in the two combined pieces is more uniform than that of 
cloth alld paper, and the latter, when joined to cloth, is inclined to 
crack and split. In older to minimise the danger of sjrlitting special 
cnmpled paper is now used. This yields even more than the cloth, 
and hence broken papei is rarely met with when this paper is used. 
Occasionally three pieces are tarred together for special purposes. 
In every case, howevei*, the number Oi pieces to be cut is passed 
under roller C as stated, and when the proper distance between D 
and E, Fig, H2,iS obtained, the pieces are ready to be cut. 

The cutting apparatus is more clearly illustrated in Fig. 114, 
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although it is well to consider all the three figures when following 
the description. The knife support I) is fulciumed at H, while its 
opposite end J is attached to rod K. This rod is m turn connected 
flexibly at L to the lever M. The latter oscillates freely upon pin 0 , 
and is guided in its vertical movement by staple 1’, which encircles 
rod K. The weight Q provides a counterpoise sufficient to keep all 
parts in the position shown during the time that the ends of the 
pieces are being drawn forward, and to return the knife guide D to 
its present position after each cutting operation. A long slot R is 
formed in the side of the support I) to provide a free movement for 
the fulcrum pin S of the knife holder T. The knife holdei is attached 
to the long handle U, while the knife V is fixed adjustably in the 
holder T, and passes through a vertical slot in the carrier 1 ) until the 
cutting part W projects below. As previously stated, the group 
of pieces lies on the top of the table but under part 1). Immediately 
under D a long slot is formed in the table in the same vertical plane 
as the slot in I) , this slot is for the passage of the lower end W 
of the knife V W. 

Two men are required at this frame, one at each side. They 
Hist draw the ends of the pieces forward until they touch the stop 
pieces E ; then the chief operator or cutter draws handle U forward 
until knife V W is near the pin'Y ; he then presses down treadle M, 
l>v means of an auxiliary and more convenient treadle jilaccd at 
light angles to M, until part I) reaches the cloth. The sujijxirt I) 
is meantime guided to its proper position by the pin Y entering the 
corresponding slot Z. The downward movement of treadle M 
causes the pieces to be gripped firmly between the tabic and the 
support D, and when the/ are thus securely held the cutter pushes 
handle U foiward, when the cutting end W of knife V, which is, of 
course, at this moment in the slot and near Y, severs all ties cloths 
at the same time. The operations of drawing forward new lengths, 
depressing treadle,M, and cutting the cloths, are quickly performed, 
and the resulting lengths for the bags are practically uniform. 

The frames and apparatus illustrated innings. 112, 113 and 114 
are in general use for ordinary sack cutting, and very successful 
and accurate wo» k is done by means of them for most of the ordinary 
lengths of bags. There are, however, some exceptionally long 
lengths or cuts required for certain classes of bags, and for this 
K 
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type the work is done more easily, and perhaps more accurately, 

on specially long tables. Such 
a table, with a newer and some¬ 
what different equipment, is 
illustrated in Figs. 115, n6, and 
117. This apparatus was origin¬ 
ally provided with change pinions 
in addition to drawing rollers for 
obtaining the proper length of 
cloth for the bag , but in the 
modern frame, as illustrated, 
these pinions have been replaced 
by an index linger and a mark¬ 
ing rod. These are shown re¬ 
spectively at A and B an en¬ 
larged view of the pencil, pencil 
support, and grooved board being 
n illustrated m the detached view 
m the upper part of Fig. 116. 
The corresponding parts in all 
these figures are lettered alike. 

The pencil support is fixed on 
the long rod C, which is attached, 
as shown, by means of a crank 
D and connecting rod E to arm 
F. This arm is secured to the 
curved lever G fulcrumed at H, 
which ft also the fulcrum of the 
knife support J ; as a matter of 
fact, the parts G and 11 are in 
one piece, and when the knife 
support is out .of action its for¬ 
ward end K is kept elevated by 
the counterpoise weight L. On 
the other hand, when the various 
layers of doth are gripped 
between the table P and the kfufe support J lx, the latter is held 
down firmly by means of the hook M, which engages with the top 
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of the knife support. I he actual operation of cutting is identical 
with that explained in connection with log. 114—,. t .. the handle 
X is drawn out to the right, then depressed so that the knife () may 
be inserted into the slot of the knife support and 111 front of the 



cloth, and then pushed forward until the knife has cut the full 
width of the cloth. When the knife support J and the lever or arm 
G are * n the position indicated in Fig. 116, the pencil B will be to 
the left of the vertical positfbn, whereas when the support J is' 
lifted, the pencil B will be*on the right of’the vertical. Now it is 
evident that if. a piece of cloth be on the table P and under the 
marking pencil, the latter will mvk the cloth as’it is passing the 
vertical position illustrated. The mark thus made by the pencil, 
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simultaneously with the changing of the position of the knife support, 
is afterwards used as a guide for the next cut. It will be observed 
that the pencil B and the index finger A are in the same straight 
line—a necessary condition for accurate work. The index finger 
is held firmly, but adjustably, at the extreme end of the rod Q, 
which is in turn supported' on pedestal R. When the index is 
accurately adjusted, the rod Q is securely locked in position by a 
nut oil the end of pedestal R. 

The pieces of cloth, loosely folded _or in the rolled state, are 
placed as usual in frames similar to those illustrated in Figs. 112 
and 113, and the ends are brought along the table P, Fig. 117, and 
passed between the drawing and delivery rollers R and S. The 
former rotates in fixed supports, while the latter is supported by 
blocks which slide between suitable guides ; the blocks, and there¬ 
fore the roller S, are pressed towards the bottom roller R by means 
of steel springs, the strength of which may be regulated by screws 
as illustrated. 

The operations of marking and cutting will probably be bettei 
understood by reference to Fig. 116. After the cloth lias passed 
between'thc rollers R and S, the ends are further passed between the 
table P and the knife support K ; the letter is then pressed down 
so that cutting may take place. From what has been said with 
leference to lugs. 115 and 116,' it is obvious that when the knife 
support K is depressed to grip the cloth, the latter will be marked 
by the pencil some distance farther back, because of the simul¬ 
taneous movements of the two parts. The handle of the knife is 
then pushed forward in order to cut off the frayed <Sr uneven ends 
of the pieces, and thus make all straight The knife support K 
is then raised, and the cloth rolled forward until the pencil mark 
coincide!; with the point of the index finger A, when another length 
is cut and marked. The actual length of cloth required is equal 
to the distance between i and b, Fig. 115, or between a and c, so 
that although the end of the cloth is cut immediafely under a, it is 
clear that the next cutting-p,lace will be at a point immediately 
under c. The cloth, however, is marked under b ; but it must be 
remembered that when the cloth is carried forward, the marked 
place, now under b, will be brought to the index finger A immediately 
under < 1 , and the cloth cut under a. The mark-is always brought to 
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the index finger, and the cutting takes place to the right of it at a 
distance equal to d a or b c. 

After each operation of cutting, the cloth is carried forward by 
the rollers R and S, and by a cloth apron sheet which rotates with 
the rollers T and U ; the roller R is positively driven by means of 
the handle V, Fig. 117 (the path only is shown in dotted lines in 
Fig. 115), and the train,of wheels W, X, and V 

The table shown in Fig. 115 is approximately 15 it. in length, 
but longer tables are suj plied when desired. The long tables 



naturally occupy a large amount of floor space, but they have the 
advantage of being suitable for all lengths. When shorter lengths 
than that illustrated are inquired, the pencil holder B is moved along 
the rod C, and it may with case be carried to the left of brackets 
Z when very short lengths are to be cut. 

Although the cutting of bag lengths, like most cutting-out 
operations, would probably have originated in cutting single pieces 
or lengths of cloth, it is not surprising to find—indeed, it is almost 
natural to expect—that the cutting* of two or more thicknesses 
simultaneously would quickly be attempted, and that gradually 
these thicknesses would be multiplied until the maximum number, 
consistent with accuracy and with* ease of manipulation, would be 
ultimately obtained. This maximum number may or may not 
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yet have been reached, but the very fact of its being possible at 
present to rut ten or more pieces satisfactorily at the same time, 
for the particular purpose of bag making, is probably the reason 
why the hand process of bag cutting still survives, and even pre¬ 
dominates, at least in this country. At the same time there is a 
very large number of powef sack-cutting machines at work, and 
they may be found in practically all countries where bag making 
is praefised to any great extent. 

The original power sack-cutting machines lacked that accuracy 
which is essential for the purpose, but the gradual evolution of the 
power machine has resulted in the elimination of most, it not all, 
of its drawbacks. To begin with, the greatest drawback was that 
of irregular lengths ; but now there is not much difficulty m turning 
out, quickly and uniformly, bag lengths of any dimension. As now 
made, the machine is suitable for almost all kinds of cutting. 

.... Figs. 118 to 123 inclusive illustrate the chief or essential parts 
of practically all power sack-cutting machines, the machine shown 
being tljat made by Messrs Charles Parker, Sons & Co,, Dundee. 
Fig. 118 is an elevation of the delivery side of the machine, where 
the cloth, or at least the severed lengths, are delivered. Fig. 119 
is an elevation of the driving end of the machine , while Fig. 120 
is an elevation of the opposite end. The remaining figures deal 
more or less with various details of the mechanism. When driven 
by belt, which lias been the method up to the present, the machine 
is put in and out of action by the usual fast and loose pulleys, 
A and B, of 22Jin. diameter, Figs. 118 and 119, and from the former 
of which the motion is transferred to gearing on both sides of the 
machine. Consider first the driving of (the measuring drum or 
roller C. A Jiinion D of 49 teeth (Fig. 119) on the main shaft drives 
wheel E ( of 115 teeth ; this latter wheel is simply a carrier, and 
transmits the motion to the intermediate driven and driver wheels 
F' and G. The former contains 70 teeth ; and the ( latter, being the 
change pinion, is of a variable size, and imparts the movement to 
‘ wheel H of 84 teeth 011 the shaft of thh measuring roller C, which has 
a circumference of 42m.‘ The direction hf motion is shown clearly 
by the arrows near the peripheries of the pulley and the measuring 
roller, while the path followed bp the cloth is distinctly emphasised 
by the heavy line and by the various arrows. 
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Originally the cloth was drawn forward by means of two rollers, 
and the main or measuring roller was driven negatively by spikes 
projecting into the cloth. In other machines the measuring roller 



and pressing roller draw the cloth forward, while pressure is applied 
to the cast-iron top rolled by screws and by indiarubber pads. The 
cloth is tensioned first by the two rails fixed in the rack-wheel J, by 
the joint aefion of which rails any required amount of tension may 
be applied to the cloth. The latter then passes over and, under two 
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guide rods, then round the measuring roller C, under pressing 
roller K, and is finally guided by the board L through a slot (to be 
explained shortly) in its descent to the floor on the side of the 
machine opposite to that on which it entered. 

The speeds of the wheels D, E, and F are constant, but the 
speeds of (1 and H, and consequently of the measuring roller C, are 
altered by the size of the change-pinion F. The usual facilities for 
the accommodation of differently sized change-pinions arc provided 
as shown by the slotted bracket concentric,with wheel E. 

A normal rate of speed for the pulley is 7orevs. per min., therefore: 

~° 'V. = the revs, per min. of roller C 

[• ■ H 


whence 


/ = ' 


Length in inches per minute 
42m. circumference 
70 149 '■ ()_ l 
70 ■ 84 42m. ’ 

70 xqq xG X42 
70 x 84 
1 = 24I G. 

If, therefore, the knife M makes 24! strokes per minute, the 
number of teeth in any change-pinion G will indicate the length in 
inches of the cloth rut with that ’pinion in use. 

Now let us consider t(ie method of driving the moving knife M. 
The main or driving shaft passes from the pulley A to the other 
side of the machine, and carries at the far end a spur-wheel N, Tigs. 
118 and iiq. This is the change-wheel for altering the number 
of strokes per minute of the knife M. Hut this change-wheel N 
communicates i its motion, through ,1 single or carrier wheel O of 45 
teeth, to, wheel P of 120 teeth on shaft O. Consequently, the 
revolutions of the shaft Q, and therefore the strokes per minute of 
knife M, may be found as follows :— 

Re\s. of pulley x N _ revs ^ m ; n 0 f shaft Q, and strokes per min. 
. of knife M. • 


If N has 42 teeth, then— 

70 x 4 2 = 2 ^j revs , bf Q, and strokes per min. of knife M. 
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Consequently, if a wheel of 42 teeth be used at N, we see that 
the desired length in inches of the cloth may be obtained by introduc¬ 



ing a change-wheel at G, 1I10 number of tdeth of which is identical 
with the length in inches to be cut. 

When medium and long lengths have to b<? cut, it is usual 
to reduce the number of cutting strokes per minute to 16$ 
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and iz\ respectively, by introducing smaller wheels at N; 
thus— 

^^ = 16J strokes of M for medium lengths ; 

^ 70 X 21 

= I2\ strokes of M for long lengths. 

Flash tooth in change-wheel G, Figs. 118 and 119, then represents 
not one inch of cloth, but iiin. for medium-length bags, and 2in. 
for long bags. Thir. will be evident because the delivery of cloth 
for any one change-wheel G will be constant, whereas the cutting 
strokes per minute of knife M are proportional to the size of the 
change-wheel N. Thus— 

48 : 28 : 21, as 24J: 16J: 12J. 

Pinion G for short lengths = length in inches to be cut. 

,, ,, medium ,, = ,, - ii. 

„ ,, long ,, = ,, 2. 

These are the wheels which are generally used, and they cover a 
wide range ; when, however, it becomes necessary to cut to J or 
iin., other wheels are naturally essential, and these are supplied 
when required. ■ 

On the end of shaft Q, F'igs.' 118 and 120, is fixed a disc R, and 
studs S near the peripheries of these discs enable rods T to be con¬ 
nected to the two ends of the moving knife M. When the stud S 
is approaching, and is comparatively near, the full forward position, 
the cloth is gripped tightly so that the cutting may be done effici¬ 
ently ; and while the knife M and the styd S are moving towards 
the back centre, the severed length of cloth drops to the floor. 
F'igs. 119, 120, and 121 will demonstrate clearly how these opera¬ 
tions are performed. Since the measuring roller C rotates con¬ 
tinuously while the machine is in motion, it is evident that some 
means must be provided for dealing with the cloth from the time 
’ it is gripped to the time of it,s being 1 released—during which limits 
the actual cutting takei place. We mky imagine that the cloth 
in Fig, 119 is still descending towards the floor while the grip U, 
shown in solid blhck, is moving yi unison with the knife M towards 
the other and almost stationary grip V. The grips close upon the 
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cloth a little before the knife M reaches its full forward position— 



indeed, the cjoth is securely held in the grips before the knife itself 
reaches the cloth (see Figs, 121 and 122), In tl’e latter figure the 
cloth, representing a 4oin. fabric, is shown by a heavy black line. 
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and the two selvages are just in contact with the actual knife-edges 
W and X. The formation of the moving knife-edge W shows plainly 
that each separate cut proceeds gradually from the two selvages 
towards the centre of the cloth, the latter being kept midway be¬ 
tween the frames by disc guides on the cloth guide rails. It is 
obvious, however, that immediately the grips come in contact with 
each other (Figs. 119 and 121), the descent of the cloth below the 
grips will cease, although it is still being delivered at a constant rate 
by the measuring roller C. During this p'eriod the cloth naturally 
collects between the' two boards I, and Y, somewhat as indicated 
in Fig. 121, the wooden support Z of the grip V closing, for the time 
being, the opening between the two boards L and Y. When the 
blocks Z and 2, and grip U, are receding from the grip V, the lower 
and temporary support of the cloth is clearly withdrawn, and, as a 
consequence, the collected material drops through the slot, and the 
cloth continues to descend until the grip U again nears the full 
forward jwsition. 

The backward movement of parts U, Z, and 2 are positive, but 
their forward movement is negative. Attached to the underside 
of block 4 are two flat pieces of iron 3 (Figs, 121 and 122), one at each 
side of the machine ; each piece 3 is ' or < shaped so as to fit 
corresponding shapes on the frame as shown, and thus provide 
means for keeping them horizontal, and for facilitating their to- 
and-fro sliding movements. To each piece j is attached a chain 4 
(Figs. ii() and 121), which passes over a pulley, and is then attached 
to a rod 5. A long flat bar 6 is then supported by two springs 7, 
one on each rod 5 at opposite sides of the machine. Immediately 
behind moving knife M a small flat piece«of iron (8, F'ig. 122) is 
secured to tilt; knife, and projecting about half an inch above its 
upper sufface. As the knife M moves backward, the projections 8 
(one at each end of the knife) come in contact with the slide pieces 
3 ; consequently, the chains 4, rods 5, bar 6, and sprjngs 7 are drawn 
bodily upwards until the knife commences the return stroke. When 
this happens, the parts 4, 5, 6, and j descend in keeping with the 
inward motion of the knife M until the gVips U and V meet, when 
the movement of parts 4, 5, 6, and 7 naturally ceases, {rut the knife 
M continues a littfc farther forwaiyi in order to complete the cutting 
operation. It will be understood that parts 3 and 8 (Fig. 122), are 
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not joined, and that although part 8 takes parts 3, U, 7 ., and 2 
(Figs. 119 and 122), positively in one direction, it has none other 
than a restraining influence upon them when moving in the oppisite 
direction. In order to prevent any damage occurring to the edges 
of the knives when the knife M is moving from the forwaid position, 
knife V is made to oscillate slightly so t'xat knife M may pass without 
touching it. When the stud S is on the front centre, a small cam c; 
(Fig. up), on shaft (J acts upon anti-friction roller id, and tU-ivfore 
pushes rod ii forward ; rod n abuts against the lower pa it of V, 




y 

jr~ 

w 


1'iR 122 

centred at 12, and thus causes a slight movement of the whole part, 
thereby effecting the desued clearance between the knives on the 
backward stroke. The detached illustration in Fig. 121 shows the 
grips on a much larger scale. 

Although in many cases unnecessary, it is very convenient to 
be able to record the number of lengths which are cut, and also to 
stop the machine when this number is reached. Such a motion is 
attached to this machine, and its action will be understood by 
reference to its plan and elevation in.Fig. 123. It has been shown' 
that every forward movement of knife M cuts a length of doth, 
provided there is cloth there to cut, and advantage is taken of the 
movement of the knife, or at least jthe block whtclf carries the knife, 
for moving the parts which record the number of lengths-cut. At 
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a convenient point of the part M a small pin 13 is inserted which 
comes in contact with the upturned end of sliding rod 14 as the 
block M approaches the end of its forward stroke. A swinging 
pawl 15, fulorumod at 16, rests by gravitation in one or other of 
the recesses of the teeth m wheel 17. so that when the rod 14 is 
pushed by pm 13 just at tile end of the stroke of M, the pawl 15 
moves the wheel 17 one tooth clockwise, and is forced back into the 
next tooth by spring 18 when pin 13 recedes. The backward move¬ 
ment of pawl 15 is limited to one tooth bf wheel 17 bv means of 
projecting ]>ins 19, Which are arrested by one of the rod guides 20. 
The rotation of wheel 17 is, therefore, quite simple, but extra parts 
are necessary if the machine is to be stopped when a given number 
of lengths have been cut. 

Projecting from the face of disc 30 is a pin 21, which, in its 
present position, is just touching the hori/.ontal arm of the bell- 
crank lever 22, fulcrumed at 23. The upper end of the vertical 
arm of tins lever occupies a position immediately behind one end 
of lever 24, fulcrumed at 25 in the set-011 bracket 2b. The other 
end of lever 24 is just m touch with the set-on handle 27 (shown 
in section). Prom the position of the parts it is evident that, when 
wheel 17 (to which disc 30 is damped)'is moved one tooth at the 
next forward stroke of M, pin 21 will depress slightly the horizontal 
arm of lever 22, and that at the same time the vertical end of lever 
22 will move lever 24 so-that the forward end of the lever will press 
the set-011 handle 27 from its recess and cause it to spring to position 
28, when the belt will naturally be moved to the loose pulley B, 
Fig. IK). A small pin 33 limits the movement of the catch end of 
lever 24, and thus keeps lever 22 in a convenient position. 

The wheri 17, Fig. 123, contains 103 teeth, sufficient to allow a 
maximufh of 100 lengths of cloth to be recorded. The numbers 
on the wheel are arranged counter-clockwise, and the zero mark 
on the wheel is set to the pointer 29, whatever number of lengths 
is to be recorded, Disc 30 is then damped to wheel 17 by hand- 
screw 31 in such a position that the' mark or arrow 32 on disc 30 
coincides with the number on the wheel vthich indicates the number 
of lengths to be cut. The relative positions of pin 21 and arrow 32 
upon the disc an! such that wlieji the arrow 32 coincides with the 
pointer 29, the pin 21 will act to release the set-on handle. It 
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therefore follows that if the arrow J2 be set opposite number I on 
wheel 17, as indicated in the drawing, only one length of doth can 
be cut before automatic stoppage takes place , if arrow 52 be set 



opposite No. 60, then 60 lengtlis will be cut, and so on. The greatest 
number is 100 ; for this num6er the*arrow would be rotated until 
it coincided with No. 100' and at this time the pin 21 would be 
immediately pndei the end of the horizontal arm of bell-crank 
lever 22, and would obviously have, to travel almost a full revolution 
(too teeth) before it appeared again in its present position and ready 
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to knock off at the next stroke. The arrangement is clearly such 
that the pointer 29 always indicates the number of lengths which 
have been cut at any period ; and when the desired number has 
been reached, that number on the wheel 17 will be arrested opposite 
pointer 29 in virtue of the above-described automatic stop-motion. 

Although the stated hand and machine methods of cutting bag 
lengths are available for nearly all kinds, some slight modification 
is required for bags or covers of special shapes, and for those made 

from c>'rtain light fabrics. Thus 
it is difficult to cut by the ordinary 
processes some of the very light 
and open fabrics intended for onion 
and firkin covers on account of the 
threads drawing. These cloths are 
sometimes cut on a vertical frame 
by means of a hand-knife, which 
is guided as usual by a slot. The 
piece of cloth is doubled over and 
over, and pinned to two sharp pins 
— one on each side of the vertical 
slot—and all the folds are then 
pressed together by a clamp before 
they are cut. 

It is sometimes necessary—say, 
for cloths intended to cover sides 
of beef or for similar purposes— 
to cut the cloth somewhat similar to A, Fig. 124, where one side is 
longer than the other. It is obviously impossible to obtain such 
shapes by means of the power sack-cutting machine as at present 
arranged'' but such cloths may be cut on the machine or frame 
illustrated in Figs. 112 to 117, provided the knife support D is 
arranged to oscillate about its fulcrum H until it assumes the desired 
.angle on bbth sides of its present position, and that corresponding 
slots for the knife be cut across the table at the same angle, or that 
the part of the table containing the slot may be moved from side to 
side with the knife support. 

Another method of cutting al 1 sizes of bags is to fold the cloth 
on the folding machine illustrated in Figs. 76 to 78 (see pp. 97-102), 



Fig. 124. 
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then draw the piece on to the cutting table, mark it across at the 
desired places, arrange these marks successively over the slot in 
the table, and then cut by means of a strong hand-knife. Thus the 
piece may be folded so that three or four lengths may be cut ,as 
indicated at B and C (Tig. 124), the vortical arrows indicating where 
the several layers are to be cut ; the end parts appear to be only 
half the length of the middle ones, on account of being doubled 
over. Diagram I) in the same figure shows that if the folded pieces 
be marked on the angle, the irregular shaped lengths illustrated 
at A may be cut with comparative ease. There are sever,d types ol 
irregular-shaped lengths which must he cut by hand. 



OlAl’TKK XI 

SA< K OU H.\(. SKWIN(.-Mj\CHINI-> 

Sack ok Bai. Si'WlNi,. This very considerable branch of the lmisli- 
mg and making-up side of the jute textile industry was, up to about 
thirty years ago, performed almost entirely by hand, Gradually, 
however, the ordinary lock-stitch machine was intioduced lor 
hemming purposes that is, fen stitching in the raw or rough edges 
of the fabric when these formed the mouth of the bag The same 
machine was also occasionally used for making the seams along the 
side and bottom of small bags, as well as for similar seams of bags 
made from light-weight cloths. The nature of the lock-stitch 
mechanism, however, prohibits excessive speed, and frequent 
stoppages must be made for changing the shuttle ; hence the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the machine is limited. Although this type of 
machine sewing was a distinct advance on hand-work for several 
kinds of bags, the type of stitch a most desirable one, and the thread 
strong enough for a great number of cases, it was early recognised 
that some parts of tile lock-stitch mechanism were not quite suitable 
for use in what was considered an ideal machine for the sack-sewing 
industry. For some time it was thought unlikely that the over¬ 
head stitch of the hand-sewer could be-*satisfactorily performed 
by machine'; but, as on many other occasions, the skill of the 
mechanical inventors has proved equal to the occasion, for it is 
now possible to introduce almost any kind of stitch by mechanical 
processes. 

It mat be taken for granted that up to about thirty years ago 
practically all sack sewing was performed by hand labour, and 
that most of the work was of a casual type. The cloth, as at present, 
was cut up into the required lengths at the works of the manufactuier 
or finisher ; these lengths were .then bundled roughly into lots of 
25 or 50, and handed out virtually to all and sundry who cared to 
162 
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sew. Some families—parents and children alike—did practically 
nothing else, and many of the wives of respectable tradesmen also 
took in sewing occasionally in order to augment slightly the rather 
lower earnings of that period. Flax or jute thiead, according to 
the kind required, was supplied in sullicient quantity with the 
cloths, but, since all the sewing was*done at home, all needles, 
thimbles (home-made, of leather) and " palms " for the protection 
of the fingers and hands, had to be found by the sewer Payment 
was natuially made on the p'eccwork system, and a strict inspection 
of all work had to be made to ensure that the sewing was regular, 
and that the stitches were of sufficient depth and closeness. At 
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the present time, however, hand-sewing forms a very insignilicanj 
proportion as compared with that done by one or other of the 
different types of sewing-machines, and it is resorted to chiefly for 
the heaviest types of bag for an extra seam alongside of a machine- 
made seam, or for those f<*w cases where it is more convenient to do 
the work by hand than by machine. There are few casts, however, 
even of the heaviest type, that cannot be performed by machinery. 

Jilte cloth, as well as cloth of other material, may be made into 
bags in different ways, and at A, B, and C (lug. 125), we illustrate 
the three chief ways. Of these three, the ones at B tftrd C are 
usually adopted. * . 

To simplify the description, we shall assume that the finished 
hag in each illustration is 22in. wide and 40m. long. 

In diagram A the length of the Jiag is formed t?om the width of 
the cloth, and there is therefore a selvage at the top, and one also 
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at the bottom, and no hemming is required; but the bottom and 
one side must be seamed. If the overhead seam is to be used, the 
doth should be about qojin. in width to allow for the roll of this 
particular seam, otherwise the length of the bag would be slightly 
under 40m. The width of the bag is formed by cutting qbjtn. 
from the cloth -44m., or 2hin. on each side, plus 2.tin. to permit 
of a turn-in or lay-111 of the cloth at the side where the two edges 
are to‘be joined for the seam. When the bag is to be sewn by the 
chain-stitch the same lay-in allowance would require to be made 
at the bottom as at the sides, and consequently the cloth would 
require to be 41m. wide. In many rases, smaller allowances are 
made. 

In diagram B the seam is again shown at the side and at the 
bottom, but there is also a hem at the top. the raw edges are 
therefore at the top and bottom of the bag, while the selvages 
come together at the side seam. The width of the: cloth for this 
type is made twice the width of the bag, or 22m. ■ 2 — 44111. full 
to allow for the roll of the overhead seam, and the cloth is cut 
4oin. 4 - 2iin. —42iin. long to allow for hemming at the top and 
the lay-in at the bottom. If the chain seam be used, then the 
clotii should measure at least 45 Jin. wide, so as to allow sufficient 
for the lay-in of that type. 

Type C is made from what is termed nariow cloth, the width 
of which is practically' the same as that of the bag. Seams are 
formed up both sides after the tops have been hemmed. The doth 
is slightly wider than the width of the bag if for overhead seam, and 
the lengths of cloth are cut twice the length of the bag plus the 
allowance for hemming, or (40m. x 2) + f 2jin. = 82 Jin. This type 
is obviously more expensive than tiie other types, since narrow 
cloth is,proportionately more expensive to weave than wide doth, 
and more sewing is also required—two side seams as against side 
and bottom seams in A and B, and hemming as in type B. It is 
almost entirely restricted to narrow, heavy, and strong twilled 
sacks, such as are used for “coals, Portland cement, and the like. 
Type B is probably the most widely used form ; it entails the cost 
of hemming when compared with type A, and also requires slightly 
more cloth than that form ; but it makes a stronger bag, since the 
wrap is the long way of the bag, and a bag which is hemmed at the 
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mouth lasts longer and is handier than one in which the selvages 
form the mouth. ■ 

The hem may be formed either by the lock-stitch or by what is 
known as th'e •“ Yankee ” chain seam ; but in each case the ordinary 
method of turning in the raw edge is the same (that indicated at D, 
Fig. 12b), sufficient cloth sav, I jin. -.being allowed to piovide a 
hem about {in. wide. This is always arranged to be on the outside 
of the bag when the latter is completed. 

When the lock-stitch *r the cham-stitch is used for side or other 
seams, however, it is possible to arrange them .is desiied in one or 
other of two different ways : (a) In 

which the scam is displayed on the " =>D 

outside of the finished bag, (b) in 

which the seam is turned to the "* " -. — . . . l!i 

inside of the bag when completed. 

The latter method is piobably c .. .- ..— - ,F 

the more common, it is slightly 

easici to manipulate the cloth by f» i s 

this method during the stitching 

process, and, since the bag as then ^ . . -t — 

turned inside out, the seamhs better 

protected in the finished state. y_____ 

These fonns are indicated at E, F,' i- 1(; 1211 

and G. The overhead machine may 

produce a practically flat scam, as at If, which is most suitable for 
those cases where the edges of the cloth require to be turned in; 
but where the sewing is to be done on the selvages of narrow cloth, 
it is much firmer if a rol]pd seam as at J is made. 

Although the lock-stitch machine is deficient in some respects, 
notably that of being a comparatively slow-running machine, it 
yet possesses one outstanding feature which is in itself sufficiently 
important to form a powerful recommendation. As the name of 
the machine implies, the twq threads which form the stitch are, 
when properly united, so perfectly interlocked that they cannot be 
separated, nor can the seam loosen by ally reasonable amount of 
ordinary usage. , Hence for permanent work, such as ordinary 
hemming, for’which such machines are largely usJd, the- lock-stitch 
form is superior to those chain-stitches where the threads.are more 
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or less imperfectly locked together. When the security of the stitch 
is of secondary importance, the quicker-running machines are more 
economical solely on account of their higher productive capacity. 

All lock-stitch machines have their main features in common, 
which consist of a needle movement by which the top thread is 
forced through the plies of ihe fabric to be stitched, and a second¬ 
ary part of this movement which causes the needle thread to slacken 
and to.form a loop under the fabric, and through this loop the bottom 
thread is passed. Further, in most cases the bottom thread is 
wound in relativelyshort lengths upon a spool, or in cop form, and 
placed in a shuttle which is re¬ 
ciprocated either horizontally or 
vertically, and caused to pass bodily 
through the loop formed beneath 
the fabric by the needle thread and 
a tension bar. After the shuttle 
with the bottom thread has passed 
through the loop, the needle thread 
is withdrawn from the plies to the 
upper side of the fabric, and in so 
doing drhws the shuttle thread also 
partly through the cloth. A perfect 
stitch is formed by so adjusting the 
tensioning devices which act upon the two threads that the inter¬ 
locking point of the latter remains near the middle plane of the 
fabric, Some lock-stitch machines have no moving shuttle, but 
instead a hook mechanism which carries the loop of the ’needle 
thread round the sjiool containing the bottom thread. In this case 
the spool simply rotates axially in its receptacle as the thread is 
withdrawn under tension. All machines are also provided with a 
feeding rtiechanism by which the cloth is intermittently advanced 
step bv step according to the length of the stitch desired. 

The chief parts of one form of t lock-stitch machine used ex¬ 
tensively for hemming jute bjgs areullustrated in Figs. 127 to 133 
inclusive. The first fotir of these figures represent respectively 
elevation of feed side, general plan, end elevation, and a detail plan 
of the cloth guidu and the shuttle-carrier recess. All such machines 
for bag sewing are naturally driven by mechanical or electrical 
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power, and motion is imparted to tlie above machine by means of 
ordinary loose and fast pulleys A and H, the driving belt being 
controlled by an ordinary belt fork. 

Needle Mwement.—'Uw main shaft ('extends through the machine, 
and carries at the extreme left-hand end a disc I) (see enlarged view 
in lig. 1J1), which imparts the necessary up-and-down move¬ 
ment positively to the vertical needle bar E through the medium 
of a crankpin F and a “curved ruin-slot m part <,, to the latter of 
which E is fixed. As sh.^ft ( rotates, the revolutions of pin F cause 
the cam h. and therefore tne needle bar E aijd needle 1 <>. to lise 
and fall every revolution of the shaft C This eariies the top thread 
12 through the various layers m the well-known manner, an d again 
returns it to the top side, clear of tin- fabric, to permit of the work 
being advanced for the next stitch. The secondary or looping 
movement of the top thread, when on the underside of the cloth, 
is contmlled by the needle bar E and the tension lever H, through 
the extreme end of which the top thread passes on its way to the 
needle. 1 lie lever H passes through a slot in the needle bar E. 
is fulcrumed on a pin m the machine frame or arm, and it:»rear end 
is acted upon by a strong cm veil spring J, secured to tlie.machme 
arm top. As the needle bar E descends, it forces down the lever H, 
and immediately the latter commences to fall it slackens the 
thread, and continues to do so until the needle reaches its lowest 
position. After the needle arrives here, it is raised about Jin. to 
form the loop for the tip of the shuttle. The shuttle now enters 
the loop, and m doing so it pulls the slack thread. The lever H 
then commences to rise again, draws the thread tight, and also 
pulls more thread from the bobbin I j. As the needle bar E 
rises, spring J returns lever H to the top position, so t^iat the thread 
may be made taut previous to the succeeding stitch. An adjustable 
slotted bar on needle bar E, and a slot in the frame, iemulate the 
extent of the upward movement of lever H. The needle thread 
12 may be drawn from a spool or bobbin I j, as indicated in Figs. 
127 and 128, or it may be obtiyned from other similar ancf convenient 
sources of supply. It is, Jiowever, tensioned in this case by passing 
through the wire eye 14, behind plates 15, through eye 16, upwards 
through eye'in lever H, then downwards through eye 17 and guide 
18, and finally through the eye tif the needle. The plates 15 are 
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spring-fixed on their supporting wire, and may be tilted more or 
less in order that the tension on the needle thread may be increased 
or decreased as desired. 

Shuttle and Shuttle Movement .—For this particular machine the 
under thread is first wound in cop form, and then placed in the 
shuttle, four separate views of which are shown in Fig. 132, Views 
20, 22, and 23, the last of which is an end elevation of view 20, 

show very clearly the method 
of threading, while view 20 
Shows the shuttle or cop lid 
24 partly open. No. 22 
showstheinsideof the shuttle 
with the cop in position, but 
with cop lid 24 removed. 
When threaded the shuttle 
is placed in the shuttle 
carrier 11, as shown at 25. 
The relative positions of 
shuttle and needle are better 
indicated in elevation and 
plan in Figs. 129 and 130, as 
well as in the elevation of the 
delivery side (Fig. 133 and 
sectional end elevation Fig. 
134). The shuttleandshuttle 
carrier 11 move to right and 
to left in unison with the rising and falling of the needle by means 
of the following gearing. At an intermediate point on the main 
shaft C a bev^T pinion L gears with and drives an equal bevel pinion 
N on the r vcrtical shaft M. The latter at its lower end is provided 
with a crank disc and pin 26, which, by means of connecting rod 27 
(Fig. 127), imparts the necessary reciprocating movement to the 
shuttle carrier as the shaft M revolves. Both carrier and shuttle 
are supported and guided in their .fo-and-fro movements by a 
slotted guide plate 28 (scejugs.'iqo and 13 ,i). 

The cycle of stitching movements is similar to those in most 
domestic lock-stitch machines. When the needle ■ reaches its 
highest point, as indicated in the figures, the shuttle is at the extreme 
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right of its travel; and correspondingly, when the needle is at its 
lowest point, the shuttle is on the extreme left, with the nose of 
the shuttle just to the left of the needle, and ready to enter the loop 
as soon as the latter is formed. As the shuttle returns from left 
to right, the needle thread 12 is sulliuentlv slackened by a slight 
upward movement of the needle to uljow the tip of the shuttle to 



pass between the thread and the needle, as shown at 25 in rig. 132. 
Further movement of the shuttle to the right causes thread 12 to 
slip along the curVed point of,the shuttle and behind it^and ulti¬ 
mately to pass between the shuttle aryl the carrier'll, and then to 
slip round the blunt end <rf the shuttle so’ that it may be drawn 
upwards again through the cloth by the needle. The times of the 
different movements with relation to a fixed poiitt on the rim of 
the balance wheel will be best understood by reference to the 
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tabic on p. 171, and to the diagram in Fig 135, which shows a 
complete revolution of that wheel as viewed from the driving end. 

feed Movement. In some machines this function is performed 
by a positively moved foot acting under the cloth ; and in others, 
as in the machine under notice, by a more or less negatively con¬ 
trolled foot acting upon the Jtup of the fabric. The feed motion is 

m two parts, one arranged to 
traverse'the serrated foot V and 
the fabric forwards, or to the 
left'in Fig. iz<), through the 
necessary distance for the length 
of the stitch, and the other to 
raise the foot V clear of the 
fabric for its practically instan¬ 
taneous return to the original 
position. Both returning and 
downward movements are con¬ 
trolled by springs. The forward 
traverse is procured as follows: 
The foot V is fixed as shown to 
the lower end of the pendant 
bar U (Figs. 1 >7, izq and 133). 
and the bar in turn is flexibly 
Connected to arm T, secured to 
and rocking with the stud 0. 
Immediately above foot V, bar F is provided with a slot 10 through 
which a stud 5 passes from the end of the curved lever 5' fixed to and 
rocking with the movement of shaft 4 (Fip. 133 and 134). On the 
rear end of shaft 4 are two levers V and 3, the former of which is acted 
upon by the snail cam X (Fig. 13(1) fixed to the lower end of vertical 
shaft MI’ The lower or free end of lever V is forked to embrace 
lever 3, which is set-screwed to shaft 4 , therefore, as cam X 
revolves, fevers V and 3 are pressed outwards, shaft 4 is oscillated 
slightly, and through lever $ l a similar movement is imparted to 
arm U and foot V. r 

Levers Y and 3 are returned to their original positions by the 
action of the spring Z upon the stud 2 which projects from the side 
of lever 3. F'rom the form of the cam X, as shown in Fig. 136, it 
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will be evident that the outward motion of levels V and j. and 
consequently of the foot V, will be of a gradual nature until the 

1 Needle 1 2 at highest point, and 

shuttle on extreme right 

2 Tension lever H begins to 

move downwards 
* Needle entering 1 loth 
I Foot V begins to move through 
the action of pointed tain 
() and lever 1’ \ 

s Foot \ at highest jwnnt. and 
rea<ly for being dropped on 
to the cloth 

Tension lever H at its lowest 
position, and shuttle on the 
extreme lett 

7 Tension lever H, after having 
lieen raised shghtlv, readv 
for dropping a little to facili 
tate the formation ot the 
loop for shuttle tip to enter 
S Shuttle commentes to take up part ot the sla< k # 

0 Tension lever H at the bottom of supplementary movement explained 
under No 7 * 

Needle thread just slipped over blunt end of shuttle, and tension lever 
H drawing thread tight 

11 Needle leaving cloth. 

12 Tension lever H stops at its highest fjoint, and foot V beginning to move 

backwards 

extieme jwsitiun is reached, but that after the dwell of the cam has 
passed, the return to the original jwsition will be instantaneous on 
account of the sudden drop in the cam face. 
The extent of the movement of tin* foot V is 
regulated by the position of lockirtg-nut 6 on 
adjusting screw 7 (figs. 133 and 134). * Cam X 
always presses lever Y outwards to the same 
position, and for the longest stitches the parts 
are so adjusted that lever Y, when farthest in, 
just reaches the boss of the cStm X ,, it therefore receives the full* 
travel of the cam. For shorter stitches tfie position of lever 3 on 
the set-screw is so fixed that its lower end abuts against the leather 
stop 8, and thus prevents lever y from reaching the boss of the 
cam to a greater or lesser degree. Cam X thus imparts a- modified 
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angular movement to Y and to shaft 4, and hence to foot V. The 
maximum and minimum stitches are about f and $in. Immedi¬ 
ately arm U and foot V have completed their forward movement, 
the latter is raised clear of the fabric by means of cam 0 fixed to 
the disc I) on shaft C, as shown m Fig. 131. As shaft C rotates, 
the cam 0 acts upon and raises the lever P, fulcrumed on stud Q. 
Stud Q therefore raises the lever T and pendant U (Fig. lag), and 
consequently lifts the foot about half an inch from the cloth. The 
slot 10 in the arm U provides means for this movement, as well as 
for the above-mentioned forward and return feed movements. 

On the same stud Q (Fig. 128), and parallel to lever P, is a second 
lever S, which is kept in touch with lever P by means of the strong 
curved spring K, secured to the machine arm top, and the adjustable 
set-screw 29 (Figs. 127 and 128). The pressure of R secures the 
immediate return of the foot V to the fabric after the cam 0 leaves 
the end of lever P, and by the adjustment of set-screw 29, which 
increases or decreases the gap between levers P and S at the top, the 
pressure of the spring R upon levers S and P, and therefore of the 
foot V on the fabric, is increased or decreased, provided the thick¬ 
ness of tlie cloth is constant. Provision is made on tile front plate 
of the machine in the form of a fingel lever W, whereby lever T 
and foot V may be raised at will for the removal of the hemmed 
cloth, and for the insertion of a'new hem. The width of the hem is 
regulated by means of an adjustable guide () (Figs. 127 and 130). 

Since nearly all bags and sacks are sewn with comparatively 
thick thread—thread considerably thicker than that which is used 
in ordinary or domestic sewing-machines—the small shuttle, spools 
or drums are unsuitable on account of /he very small quantity 
of thick yarn which they W'ould hold. It is therefore usual for 
this heaf y type of sewing to Substitute a cop, as shown at Fig. 132, 
which, afthough small compared with the cops used in weaving, is 
about 2$in. long by Jin. diameter. Special cop machines are built 
for winding these cops, and they pray be driven electrically or 
mechanically. Sometimes flip ordinary fast and loose pulleys are 
used ; but the cop machine, which we illustrate in Figs. 137 to 140, 
is driven by friction. 

Fig, 137 is a tront elevation. Fig. 138 a plan, Fig. 139 an end 
elevation, and Fig. 140 shows a few details of the machine. A 
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narrow belt from a drum drives the small pulley A, to the inner 
side of which is fixed a friction disc B. When disc B is clear of 
companion disc C, the machine is out of action , but if part 1 ) of 



Figs 137 ami 1 :ts 


handle E, fulcrcmed at F, be pressed against the side of pulley A, 
the latter and disc B are rmfved towards disc C, and the friction 
generated by the pressure is sufficieVit to, rotate shaft G, and also 
spindle H, which is secured to or forms part of the shaft G. The 
spindle H is thus driven direct, but the oscillating yam guide J is 
driven from shaft G by means of wheels K and L, eccentric disc M, 
lever N, shaft 0 , and yarn-guide support P. The yarn or thread 
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comes from any convenient source, is passed through guide Q, and 
between the discs of the patent tension device R ; it is then taken 
through two other yarn guides S and T, and finally through the 

oscillating yarn guide J to the 
spindle H. The cop is built, as 
most jute and flax co|is are, by 
the tapered sides of the cone U, 
shown in section m Fig. ij8 ; and 
the necessary pressure between 
the cop and the cone, to ensure a 
compact build, is obtained by a 
spiral spring m the pillar V, which, 
through lever W, fulcrumed at 
log hill X, has a tendency to hold the 

spindle, or rather the cop, hard in 
contact with the inner part of the cone l'. A detailed view of this 
spring and its position on the stud is shown in a detached figure to 
the left of Fig, 138. As 
the cop is built by suc¬ 
cessive layers of thread, 
the spindle H, shaft G, 
and collar V are drawn 
forward or pushed to the 
left until the desired 
amount has been wound. 

Part 1 ) of lever E is then 
removed from pulley A, 
thus stopping the spindle, 
and at the same time the 
part Z of the same lever 
is pressed against collar 
Y, which, when the cop is 
made is veVy near to Z, 
and handle 2 of lever W pulled to tlie right, by which means the 
spindle is withdrawn from the cop. ' 

The travel of the oscillating yarn guide J, and therefore the 
diameter of the cop, is regulated by the position of the stud 3 on 
slide bar 4; the disc M is grooved, as shown in Fig, 140, in order to 
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admit of this movement, and to hold the slide bar 4 securely 111 
position, while the oscillating yarn-guide sup|x;rt 1’ may he adjusted 
on rocking shaft 0, so that a satisfactory cop may he built. 

The ordinary machines for hemming are 111 general adapted for 
using comparatively thin or hue \arils spun from the fibres of cotton 
or of flax ; but for ceitam heavy hags'it is almost essential that a 
thicker and cheaper sewing thread should' he used. Machines are 
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New type of overhead seam or “ 1 'mon ” overhead seam, invented and 
introduced to imitate the ordinary overhead seam and to increase 
production 

The Yankee seam or Ujnon seam 
The Union double-thread hem 


^ These are practically identical 


IV The Union single-thread hem 

V. The Singer single-thread hem 

VI. The lock-stitch hem 

VII. The Union or Yankee seam 

VIII. A zig-zag or cross stitch, which also forms an overhead seam 

IX. The ordinary overhead seam rnadc with the Laing machine 


therefore made in which heavy jute twine may be used for making 
the above-mentioned hems ; but it is scarcely necessary to multiply 
examples of hemming-machines, since they all wArk on much the 
same lines. It may be mentioned, however, that the hems made 
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with heavy twines ate not of the lock-stitch type, but are more or 
less of the chain-stitch form. The different types of hem stitches 
are formed sometimes with a single cotton, flax or jute thread, 
sometimes by the lock-stitch, and sometimes with two threads of 
cotton, flax or jute. 

Before proceeding further with the description and illustra¬ 
tions of other typical machines used for jute, linen, and cotton bag 
making, it will perhaps he best to give a brief definition of the 
various kinds of stitches used. In order to show up the stitches 
distinctly, we have prepared small samples of white cloth with 
black and red sewing threads, and similar small samples of black 
cloth with ordinary flax and cotton sewing threads. These samples 
are illustrated respectively in Figs. 141 and ip. 

In all cases where both sides of the cloth are shown the letter 
A represents the stitch as it appears on the top side of the seam, 
while letter B indicates the appearance of the scam on the underside. 

Although relatively wasteful of thread, it is generally conceded 
that for. most classes of work the Yankee or Union machine is un¬ 
surpassed ; ainfr although the stiteli made with the machine is 
certainly of a chain type, and is therefore capable of being pulled 
out, yet on the other hand it possesses the following important 
advantages 

(a) A workable speed of 1800 to 2000 stitches per minute. 

* (b) Both threads may be withdrawn from rolls, balls, or similar 
shapes which hold enormous lengths of yarn. 

(c) Few stoppages, on account of being able to use rolls, etc., 

instead of shuttles. 

(d) May be used both for hemming and'seaming. 

(c) Durable material and highly finished and standardised parts, 
thereby ensuring the minimum of breakages and a high 
economy in renewals and repairs. 

The machine as now made appears as near perfection as it is 
possible to reach, but even twenty or thirty years ago its merits were 
so pronounced that it easily obtained preference for the sewing of 
most classes of bags. It is now made by a few different firms, but 
the general principles are practically the same in all—any difference 
which may obtain being in minor details, material, and workman¬ 
ship, and not in principle. 
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The action of the machine will be uiuleistood by reference to 
Firs. 144 to 14b, which show respectively fiont elevation, plan of 
under parts, elevation of needle end with detached view of driving 
eccentric at opposite end, and detailed views of various parts The 
modern method of drivitjg these machines will be described and 
illustrated later in connection with a.isoniewhat dilleient type of 
machine, but in all cases the driving belt or band imparts motion 
to the grooved wheel A on the end of the main shaft B Between 
the grooved wheel A and the frame-work of the m.n lime is an eccentric 



C, the top end of the arm of which encircles a ball-joint I) ; this 
ball-joint communicates the up-and-down motion of the eccentric 
arm to the short arm of the three-armed lexer F, lulcrmned a little 
to the left of I) (Fig. 144). The longest arm of lever K is ebnnected 
in the usual manner to the needle spindle F by link (1 and collar 
H, while the needle itself is fixed as usual to the lower end of the 
spindle F\ The third and lower ami of the lever F 1s 1 connected 
to one end of the rod J , the other erd of the rod J is attached to 
the short lever K, which supports and carries the looper L. 

Movement of hooper .—The up-and-down movements of the 
needle are similar to those of all sewing-machint-s, and need not 
M 
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be further described ; but the movements of the looper are very 
important, since it is this piece of ingenious mechanism which 
dispenses with the use of a shuttle, and makes it possible to use 
practically any length of yarn, provided the latter is free from knots 
and satisfactorily wound on a spool, bobbin, or ball, and that it may 
be unwound from the latterJree of kmks or curls. 

The looper I. has a forward and backward movement m addition 
to its movements from right to left, and rice rmii. The eccentric 
C is in its lowest position ; the needle is therefore at it> highest 
point, and the rod •[, together with looper I., is at the extreme left 
position. When the looper moves from right to left, it moves in a 
plane which is behind the vertical plane of the needle, i.e. nearer 
the delivery side of the machine ; when it reaches its piesent 



position on the left, it is rocked towards the operator, or the reader, 
so that its movement from left to right will he in a plane in front 
of the needle ; finally, it rocks forwards— i.e. away from the 
operator—at the extreme right hand ready again for its movement 
to the left. During this cycle the looped moves in the track of a 
very flat ellipse, and the needle passes through the centre of the 
elliptical path thus described. The rocking movement of looper 
support br lever K is obtained by a small cam N (see Figs. 144 and 
146), which elevates and depresses forked lever 0, fulcrumed on the 
rocking shaft P, and thus conveys t})e necessary oscillating motion 
to arm 0 , and hence to the lqoper L. This complicated movement 
of the looper naturally synchronises with the movements of the 
needle, and is accompanied by the necessary feeding movement. 

Movement 0/1 Feed Dog .—On the end of the main shaft B is 
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fixed a disc Q provided with a slot so that the stud R (Rig. 145) may 
be secured at the proper distance from the centre of the disc 0 to 
give the necessary eccentricity of movement to the arm S through 
the link T. Arm S is carried round the delivery side of the machine, 
and is fulcrumed on the rod U (sec Figs. 144 and 14(1). Two arms 
at the upper part of S support the r<*l V. on which oscillates the 
feed-dog carrier \V. The function of the feed dog M is that of 
drawing the cloth forward to present successively new puts for 
stitching. Its backward'nind forward movements aie obtained as 
desc ribed through the action of the disc (), anti its vertical move¬ 
ments follow from the action of 
the small cam X on the shaft B 
(see Fig. 14b), which is enclosed 
between the lower part of carrier 
W and tfie cranked arm Z, the 
latter part being set-screwed to the 
carrier W as shown. 

The width of the hern is regu¬ 
lated as usual by a guide plate 2 
secured by hand-screws to the 
upper plate of the machuTe; tins 
plate is shown in section in' Fig. 

144, but omitted altogether m the 
remaining views, so that the other 
parts may be seen. 

The two sewing threads .—As ' 
already mentioned, both threads 
are drawn from balls or.spools situated near to, but clear of, the 
driving wheel A. The path of the upper thread 3 is easily followed 
through the various guides and througti the patent tension arrange¬ 
ment to the needle, and the path of the lower or iooper thread 4 is 
almost as easily followed, although some explanation concerning 
this thread is desirable. It i« first passed through an\>ye in the 
wire 5, and from there through the syes of two projecting pins 7,' 
then through an eye in the hack part of Iooper L, and finally through 
a second eye near the point. Between the two pins 7 (Figs. 144 
and 146) is placed the apparatus 8 for taking up'the slack thread 
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which is given off by the looper as it moves towards the right from 
its present position. This apparatus is sometimes termed the 
“ take-up,” and it will he understood by reference to Figs. 146, 
147a and 147/1, the latter two of which illustrate the looper L 
and the vertical needle m six different positions, as well as the 
corresponding position’s of* the take-up plates and the looping 
thread 4. 

Tli*‘ first position, marked (1) in Fig. 147a, is the same as that 
shown in Figs, 145 and 14b- that is k \tfth the needle in highest 
position, eccentric "on bottom centre, the looper on the extreme 
left, and the lower thread 4 straight between the two projecting 


M 




1 



pins 7. In position (2) the looper has moved about half its dis¬ 
tance, and in doing so it is evident thaf the bottom thread will 
have becorfie slack. Immediately the looper 1. commences its 
movement from position (1), the long flat part of the “ take-up ” 
plates 8 carries the bottom thread partially round, and thus takes 
up the slack which is given off by the looper. This continues until 
the thread reaches the stop wire or cast-off q, which arrests the 
turther progress of the thread, although the plates themselves 
continue to rotate as usual. During the continued movement of 
the looper L from the position (2) to the extreme right, the bottom 
thread 4 is still field in position, t and the looper simply slides on the 
thread until it reaches the extreme right—position (5) (Fig. 147 b). 
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]n position (2) the needle is just entering the cloth, and the tiottom 
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thread 4 stretches, as shown, from the point of the looper to the 
last complete stitch formed in the cloth. % 

Position (3) : The needle with {he top thread 3 has just passed 
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through the loop formed by the thread 4 between the point of the 



tig 147 6 ( 


looper and the cloth, and the looper itself has passed in front of the 
needle, < 

Positions (4) and (5) show the further downward movement of 
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the needle. and the mov«uent of the looper to the right - both being 
in their extreme positions in {=,). 

I he eccentric C is now in its highest position, the needle in the 
lowest position, and the looper 1. is just about to move towards the 
delivery side preparatory to starting on its foiward journey from 
right to left and behind the needle. 

Position (6) shows that the looper has moved into its forward 
position, and its point ls’just enteimg behind the needle, and between 
it and the top thread J,*jlms holding the latter down as illustrated 
m position (i), the small flat part on plates 8 facilitating this 
movement. 

the tunes of tho vaiious actions are indicated on the virile in 
big. 148—the circle representing the grooved wheel as viewed from 
the right-hand end of the machine. 

big. 149 illustrates a large sewing flat fitted up with several 
'i ankee sewing-machines, and the flames upon which the operatives 
turn tile bags inside out after they are sewn. The photograph 
also shows one of the general methods of arranging the tables for 
these machines ; the woodwork covers completely mor-t of the 
under mechanism. The Singer Manufacturing Co., ljd., have 
an excellent method of* protecting the various parts of these 
and similar machines. The under part of their factory power 
table is quite open, and all shafts,*wheels and the like are enclosed 
in tubes or cages as the case may be.. They thus provide the 
maximum of room for the workers, freedom from contact with 
moving parts under the table, and best facilities for keeping the 
room dean and tidy. 

Tile sewing thread used in the Yankee and similar machines 
is usually about three-fold 2 jib. flax line, although .cotton thread 
of similar thickness is used for certain classes of bags. When, 
however, a very heavy sewing thread is required—as, fer example 
that used for coal bags and similar articles—the thread is made 
from three-fold 71b. or three-fold 81 b. jute, and the sewing is 
generally performed on wlyit is termed the " Laing ” machine. 
The stitch made by thi* machine is of the overhead type, and is 
illustrated at A and B, IX, Fig, 142, p. 175. Its special recom¬ 
mendation is that the sewing cannot be pullej down nor become 
unravelled in any way. * 
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i Eccentric at lowest position , needle at highest point , looper on extreme 
leIt ,' leed-dog at highest position and moving torward with the doth , 
large Hat part ot " take-up ” plates nearl/honzontal 
1 Flat parts ot take-up plates perlectly horizontal and ready lor taking the 
lower thread round with it when the thread is given ott l»\ the movement 
ol the looper towards the central position 
1 Looper has been oscillated to its lull backward position and moving to 
right in a plane unmedi'atelv in front o! the plane ol the needle 

4 'Needle entenng cloth and opposite middle ol looper , feed-dog commenc¬ 

ing to drop , looping thread held by cast-otl wire 9 on periphery ol take- 
up plates 

5 Looper thread entering on circular pait ol take-up plates, and feed-dog 

moving towards operator. 

6 Needle entering loop lormed bv lower thread* between cloth and end ot 

looper , lejrd-dog at lowest point 
7. Needle thread just slipped olf tjie end ot looper 

8 Eccentrtc at top , needle at lowest point ; looper on extreme right and 

moving torward so as to be ready to pass Jrom right to lett in a plane 
immediately behind the vertical plane ot the needle 

9 Feed-dog commencing to rise 

10 Looper point passing behind needle and entering the loop between needle 
and needle thread * 

11. Feed-dog has reached its full baqH position nearest to the operator 

12. Feed-dog entering on dwvll for highest portion and ready for moving 

forward to draw cloth m ; needle leaving cloth 

13. Looper thread enters on flat part to aliow thread to be drawn forward by 

looper. t 

14 Looper almost on extreme left, an*l commencing to move to backward 
position nearest to operator. 
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logs, 150 to 155 are*illustrative of one type of this most in¬ 
genious machine, which, although slower running than 111.1m 
other sewing-machines, still holds first place for this heavy type 
of sewing. Its comparative slowness is due paitly to the heavy 
nature of the work, and partly to the fact that the needle has to 
be threaded for each bag , hut, in spite *f this intermittent stoppage, 
the machine is capable of sewing (100 to 1000 hags per day. .avoiding 
to the size of the bag, and to whether the seams are at botI» sides. 
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or at the bottom and one side only. The dry ty tarred twine, as 
the case may he, is cut mjo lengths according to the size of the bag 
or the length of the seams, and these lengths of doubled thread 
are then suspended in different ways io enable them to ne with¬ 
drawn singly by the operative, lug. 150 shows clearly the sus¬ 
pended lengths for medium and very largo bags, and it also gives 
a general idea of the appearand* and arrangement of thes? machines 
m a modern sewing fiat. * . 

Tlie working of the macfiine will be followed by reference to the 
line drawing illustrations, of which Fig. 151 is a front elevation ; 
Fig. 152 shows a plan with covers,or guards; F'iJ. 153 a similar 
plan with guards removed; Fig. 154 shows detailed parts; 
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while Fig. 155 illustrates the end framework, the mam parts of 
the sewing mechanism with supports removed, and details of other 
parts of the machine. The belt A communicates motion to the 
fast and loose pulleys B and C, and to the main shaft 1 ). A bevel 
wheel If on the end of the mam shaft transmits the motion through 
bevel pinion F to wheel (i, which is compounded with the first 
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cone mTdlc dnvcr H. Two similar cone needle drivers J and K 
are driven at the same speed as H by means of the skew intermediate 
wheels I, and M and the wheels N and O, the two latter being com¬ 
pounded respectively with J and K.« The three cone needle drivers 
G, J, and K grip the spiral needle I* and rotate it counter-clockwise 
when seen from the end view in Fig, 155,* The long length of thread 
is doubled and the doubled part placed on the hooked end of needle 
P, so that when'the needle rotates, the thread is carried round and 
round the needle tube Q which encircles the outer portion of barrel 
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K It is, of course, essential that the cloth to he sewn should be 
carried forward a definite distance for each revolution of the needle 
P this distance is usually about Jin , the pitch of the cone needle 
drivers , other pitches, however, are often used. 

A table upon which the' buys aie kept in icadiness lor sewing 
(see log 150) is stationed near the liuchme, and tli<' attendant 



inserts the edge or the bottom of the bag into the opening S (lugs. 
151 and 152). Since the face of the moving chain T is formed of 
serrated sections'(four enlarge*! views of which appear m the right- 
hand detached figures, l'ig. 131), antf the under surface of the top 
grip l' is grooved to coitespond and pressed down by means of 
enclosed springs in parts V, it follows that the bag will be drawn 
forward as the chain I advances. The method of driving the chain 
1 is indicated in Fig. 153. On tlie main shaft D is fixed a wheel 
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Y which drives worm Z through pinion 2 ; worm Z communicates 
its motion to a worm wheel immediately under the worm Z and 
on the end of a short shaft, which carries at its opposite end a 
sprocket 3. This sprocket gives the requisite motion to chain 1 . 
Pinion 2 also drives pinion 4, which runs loosely on barrel R, but 
which drives the latter by nwans of a key and a corresponding long 
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groove 5 in hue barrel R. The barrel R always rotates when the 
belt is onS.be fast pulley, but'it moves to the left (sec lug. 153) only 
when two' or more coils of the sewing yarn have slipped off the 
end of barrel R on to the inner tube 7. It will be an advantage 
first to describe how the inner tube, communicates its motion to 
the rack which draws both barrel R and tube 7 to the left. In 
the detached drawings in Tig. 155 ar(: illustrated four parts numbered 
6, 7, 8, and 9, all of which also appear enclosed in and near the 
end of barrel R ; 'these parts are ( in position, and most of them in 
section in-detached drawing 10.' Part 6 is composed of a block 
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which is set-screwed to the tube (in drawing 10 the part b is turned 
i8o° to show tins); an adjusting screw n passes through tiie 
centre and is kept in position by lock-nut i_>. The part o (its into 
a rectangular opening in part 7. and a pm 15 (its into a coi responding 
opening 111 7, so that both intate with barrel K. 1 lie inside of 
8 is formed to receive the cone 9, ami a spiral spring encircles part 
of the shaft 14, by means of which the two parts 8 and 9 aie normally 
kept separate or clear iff eat h other. I'ollai 15 is simple a steady¬ 
ing part, while rod t<> 1^ fixed to cone 9. and theiefoie revoltes 
with it. , 

Whi'ii the tension of the till cad draws the mnei tube 7 a little 
to one side, the base of 7 heals on the base of part 8, and fences the 
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Fig. 154 

latter into close contact with cone 9. Under these conditions 
cone 9 and shaft 16 are rotated by the frictional contact between 
the inner and outer cones of 8 and 9. lug. 154 shows the rod 16 
as viewed from the back of the machine. Wlien the rod 16 is in 
motion, which takes place only when two or more layers of sewing 
thread have slipped on to the inner* tube 7, the small pinion 17 
drives wheel 18 (lugs. 153 and 154), while a bevel pinion 19, on the 
same stud as 18, gears with bevel wheel 30, and thus rotates plate 
21 centered at '22. Ratchet wheel 23 is compounded with rack 
pinion 24, and the boss of b^vel wheel 20 and plate 21 fits into a 
socket in ratchet wheel 24. All move in unison when tfie machine 
is working, and the barrel R, together with all the enclosed parts, 
termed the carriage, is drawn back by the small rack pinion 24 
rotating in the teeth of the fixefl rack 2.5. The ratchet wheel 23 
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and spring pawl 26 drive the rack pinion positively, but they are 
also intended to act as a flexible joint. 

The operation of sewing is somewhat as follows : The cloth is 
inserted at S, and the operator presses down treadle 29 (Figs. 151 
and 155), which through bell-crank lever 30 draws belt fork 31 over 
fast pulley C. The machine is thus put in motion, and the cloth 
drawn forward until the point of the needle P has entered the cloth. 
The treadle is then released, when spring 3! (Fig. 152), immediately 
places the belt on the loose pulley. Tl»e hand-wheel 33 is then 
rotated until the rv'edle eve, or rather hook, is in a convenient 
position for receiving the doubled thread. Treadle 29 is again 
pressed down, and the needle P and barrel R rotate. Every revolu¬ 
tion of needle P results in placing a layer of thread round the barrel 
R, but all layers rotate on the barrel, and make the same number 
of revolutions as the needle itself. There is thus little or no drag 
on the needle eye or hook. When the layers accumulate so as to 
fill the exposed length of barrel R (and this length will vary accord¬ 
ing to the length to be sewn), they begin to slip off the end of barrel 
R and oft to the inner tube 7 ; ultimately, say when there are three 
layers op tube 7, the first one slips off the end and between it and 
the stop 34. This thread can be rotated no longer bv the barrel R 
and tube 7, but is now drawn tightly around the edge of the sack, 
and thus forms the first stitch’of the overhead scam. The barrel 
R and the inner tube 7. are now moving to the left, whereas the 
siick is moving to the right: hence the first overhead stitch is drawn 
tight. It is the pressure of the successive layers as they slip over 
the inner tube 7 which imparts the pressure to the latter, bringing 
the cones 8 and 9 into contact, and thus rotating the shaft, which 
in turn communicates its motion to the rack pinion. The carriage 
moves backwards about I infch for every 8 inches of sewing, and a 
plate or collar 35 (Figs. 152 and 153), may be moved along the 
bar 36, and set at the required distance, to act as a stop plate for 
the carriage for different sizes of bags. The handle at the top of 
the carriage is pressed down to moverihe rack pinion 24 out of gear 
with rack 25, when the‘carriage may b*. moved to the right, Fig. 
151, ready for a fresh bag. This movement may be accomplished 
either by hand, 01 by weights which draw the carriage immediately 
the handle is depressed and the rdek pinion withdrawn from contact 
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with the rack. If the barrel R and tube 7 move back too freely, 
their movement may be retarded by adding a small weight at 
57, which, through a cord passing over pulley ’8, retards the move¬ 
ment of the pinion 27 and places a little more work on the cones 8 



and 9. A reduction of weight* acts in a contrary mannar. Weight 
38 is for the purpose of keeping pari; 34 (Fig 152), in contact with 
the tubes. * 

The latest development in this type of machine is that known 
as the M and M patent, model Z, and made by Ml®!). J. Macdonald, 
-South St Roque’s Works, Duncfee. One of the difficulties ex- 
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perienced in connection with overhead sewing-machines was that 
two or more different machines were required according to the 
strength of the fabric or the number of plies to be sewn together. 
This difficulty has been overcome entirely by the above-mentioned 
model Z, which is capable of sewing anything from single cloth 
calico to io or 12 layers of .ordinary jute sacking. The writer has 
seen in thicknesses of such cloth, involving a jin. thick seam, 
sewn with this machine. Moreover, no alteration in the tension 
device is necessary for the dilfercnt numbers of layers or the 
different weights of cloth. Of course we may sav at once that 
ten layers are never required 111 practice, but a machine which is 
capable ot performing this work can easily sew four layers, which 
is the usual maximum number of layers. The four plies of heavy 
type hemp cloth is perhaps the most severe test which is demanded, 
and the machine sews this quite easily. 

One improvement which has helped considerably to make this 
machine a success and between 200 and 300 machines have been 
01 deled and made since March is the introduction of three 

direct pU'ssure hammers in place of the usual bends and enclosed 
springs ; while a futther improvement is that of placing the cones 
so as to prevent the needle from being <f,need out, and at the same 
time giving a maximum amount of room lor the cloth 

The row of machines illustrated in lug. 150, also made by Mr 
Macdonald, are examples of an older but largely used type, while 
lug. 156 is an illustration of the main parts of the modern model 
Z. The above-mentioned direct pressure hammers, or at least two 
ot them, are clearly seen in contact with the partially-sewn cloth. 
This photograph was taken specially to illustrate the cloth 111 pro¬ 
gress, and tu.show the spirals of sewing on the barrel. Seven spirals 
are shown clearly on the barrel, and two on the friction tube or 
nozzle, while the finished stitches are plainly visible on the edge of 
the tabric. 

The carriage, which differs fro;n that already described, is 
.illustrated in detail in lug. 137. The complete carriage is shown 
in the upper part ot the figure, while tke details, drawn twice the 
size of the complete figure, appear immediately under. When 
the carriage is rowing to the left, it does so in virtue of the screw 
A on rod B rotating between two split-gear nuts, the pressure or 
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grip of which is horizontal and does not affect the grip of the 
friction cones. In some machines a half screw nut is employed, 
and the screw is supported by, and slides along, a half bush as it is 
moving backwards between the bush and the half nut. To bring 
the carriage to the extreme right, the above-mentioned split-gear 
nuts are quickly scparated'diy means of two diverging slots in the 
upper extensions of tin? split nuts, and two pins which enter the 
slots und cause the nuts to separate when a small handle is pressed 
downwards. When in work the nuts sfe kept close by means of 
the pressure of a sfnral spring. 

The advantage claimed and sustained by the new carriage is 
the rapidity with which the rod B and all parts can be moved for 
slight obstructions, such as dust, which enter between the cones 
and other parts enclosed m the barrel C. A small pin i) passes 
through the adjustable collar E and the rod B , hence, when this 
pin is removed, all the parts may be drawn out of the barrel C, 
the dust removed, and the parts replaced in a very short time, 
and tljis may be done at the machine. The complete carriage 
consists of the following parts in addition to those mentioned: — 

Inner cone E screwed to rod B.and extension ( 1 . 

Friction cup H, right-hand end view II 1 . 

,, nozzle J, ,, ., J 1 . 

Round nut K,, .. ,, ,, K 1 

,, lock nut L, ,, ,, ,, L l . 

while all parts are shown in position at M, 

The screw N, is for the tension pulley. A strap hangs over 
this pulley, and weights are added to obtain the desired tension. 

A feather key in tube drives the barrel C by means of the long 
keyway shown, but the rod A, and the barrel, commence to move 
laterally only when the friction nozzle is pulled by the tight sewing, 
in which case the rotating friction cup H drives the cone F and the 
rod B. The friction nozzle J should be oiled at 0 at meal times 
so as to prevent heating up< between the nozzle and the round nut 
K. The latter and L are adjusted fty suitable keys ; they are 
screwed up to make a slack stitch and screwed back to make a 
tight stitch. , 

The position of the barrel or the exposed part at the right of 
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the machine depends upon the length of 
bag to be sewn ; in other words, for the 
longest length to be sewn the greatest 
distance must the barrel travel backwards 
The number of spirals on the barrel multi¬ 
plied by the circumference of each spiral 
equals the length to be sewn, and whiyi 
the barrel is fixed for any particular length, 
an adjustment nut is jdtued on the guide 
rod under the barrel so that the latter may 
always be brought forwaid to its piopci 
place for the commencement of each length 
of sewing, A sliding knife moves with the 
barrel and cuts the thread when the sewing 
is completed. The machine is driven by 
pulleys, and two hand wheels, seen 
in Fig. 157, are supplied to turn the ma< lime 
by hand ready for threading the needle, 
the eve or hook of which should be just 
opposite the starting end ef the bag It 
should also be noticed tliat the eye or 
hook of the needle is not outside the edge 
of the cloth when it is threaded, Tint that 
this end of the needle is 111 the cloth*; 
otherwise the thread will break immediately 
the machine is started. 

Figs, 158 to 161 illustrate a machine 
which, by clever and ingenious mechanism, 
is capable of making a seam more or less 
like that of the overhead seam ; indeed, 
the machine has been invented to form a 
stitch intended to compete with the perfect 
overhead seam formed by the Ijaing machine. 
F'ig. 158 is an elevation of the*dehvew side, 
and Fig. 159 a plan witi! all parts above 
the foot removed; while F'igs. 160 and 161 
show respectively elevations of t the feed 
side and the sewing end, together with 
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I he machine under notice is also sinnlai in many inspects to 
the Yankee, differing from it principally in that it possesses two 
loopers instead of one, with the necessary mechanism to drive the 
second looper; that the tension devices, take-up and pull-off 
mechanism, are of a modified form , and that Jiotli loopers aie 
driven by eccentrics I he upper paits o| the machine need 
no reference because of this great similarity, but the lower parts, 
from which the covers h.lve been lemoved, call for some explanation. 

ihe under looper A fyirforms the same function as the one in 
the Yankee machine, but ft also works in conjunction with tin' 
overhead looper B The lattei is caused to mow to and ho 
through rather more than half a circle mound the edge ot the cloth 
by means of eccentric (', lever 1>, iod K. and toothed cpiadrants 
h and G, and in doing so to carry a loop from the tluead of under 
looper A on the under side of the- cloth, round, and over the edge, 
and beyond the needle at tile top side* of the cloth. While the 
overhead looper is in tins latter position, the stiaight needle enters 
the loop, passes through the doth, and thus retains the' looped 
thread on the upper surface. When the needle’again leaves the 
loth, the thread holds the loop permanently, since tlie needle 
thread itself has meantmre been locked on the under side of the 
fabric by the under looper A- passing between it and the needle. 
It is essential that the sewing twine should be given off at the 
proper time to allow sufficient length for /iver-edging or whipping 
the edge of the seam, and this is done by means of the take-lip 
discs H, while the yarn is drawn from the bobbin bv the pull off 
motion J. The directions taken by the two sewing threads will 
he easily traced, and t^ieir various movements followed with re¬ 
spect to each other, from the undermentioned particulars The 
direction is clockwise as viewed from <*nd of hand-wheel R : 

2o° Needle thread slips off the end of under looper 
45 ° Feed dog leaves cloth 

pS°. Straight needle entering loojf formed by the overhead loojt*r 
Oo°. Overhead looper on the extreme tyft . straight needle entered loop 
formed by the overlead looper , thread retainer or hook holding 
up needle thread 

So 0 . Straight needle entering cloth 
85°. Under looper at extreme left # 
ioo°. Take-up discs come in contact with thread. 
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105°. Straight needle 
thread slipped off the 
back prong of over¬ 
head looper ; take-up 
mechanism com¬ 
mences to act 

120 0 Under looper thread 
slips off the fork of 
overhead looper. 

150° Under looper com¬ 
mences to move to 
right 

1H0 0 Under looper point 
J in to left of straight 
needle, straight needle 
in lowest position 

105" Cast-oif wire forces 
the thread on to the 
circular portion of 
discs 

21 o u . Under looper point 
enters between the 
straight needle and its 
thread 

230°. Pull-off lever is in 
line with the two 
thread guides — the 
thread passingstraight 
through all three 
parts 

2(>o° Overhead looper in 
lowest position 

270° Small flat part on 
both take-up discs 
commences «lo draw 
the thread out of 
the straight line be¬ 
tween the tw'o thread 
guides 

290°. Under looper at ex¬ 
treme right, small 
forked part of over¬ 
head looper enters 
between the under 
looper and its thread. 

305°. Thread leaves small 
flat parts of take-up 
discs, and the latter 
are therefore inopera¬ 


tive. 


Fig. 160. 


% 
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360°. Under looper through 
loop of straight needle, 
and point of under looper 
ft m to right of straight 
needle and moving to 
right; overhead looper has 
brought thread from under 
looper over the edge ol 
cloth, and point of over¬ 
head looper is ft in »to 
right of straight needle, 
which is now in its highest 
position 

33 ° to 8o° % Feed dog moving 
downwards and forwards 
80 0 to 220 0 Feed dog mov ing 
forwards only 

220° to 250° Feed dog moving 
upwards. 

250° to 280° Feed dog moving 
upwards and backwards. 
280° to 35°. Feed dog moving 
backwards and drawing 
iloth through 

8o° to 2 30°. Pull-off motion 
moving backwards 
230° to 270° Pull-off lever*, 
passing the back centre 
preparatory to pulling 
thread again lor next 
length 

270° to 8o°. Pull-off lever com¬ 
mences to travel back- 
wards, and thread being !j 
pulled off bobbin I 

ioo°toi95° Thread being. 

taken up by take-up discs. \\ 
230° to 2 70° Thread passes \ 
straight through the two ' 
thread guides, being 
allowed to do so by small 
flat parts on ttie take-up 
discs. 

The driving arrange! 
ment is as follows:— 
Shaft K receives its motion 
from a main shaft or 
motor, and carries under ” 




Fig, 161 . 
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each machine a pulley L. A belt M connects pulley L with pulley X, 
to which is secured the conical friction pulley O. 1 his conical driver 
enters a corresponding internal cone in band disc P, while a leather 
band Q, shown only in i'ig. ibl,connects P with the hand-wheel K of 
the sewing-machine. It is necessary that disc P should be capable 
of being started and stoppeij at will, and tins is done by means of 



* Fig 1112 

a clutch S operated by the forks of lever T fulcrumcd at l' The 
outer end of lever T is confiected by adjustable wire rods V to 
treadle W, while the opposite end of U carries a projecting part 
X fitted with a leather pad which acts as a brake on disc P. It is 
clear that when the back part of tujadle W is depressed, rods V 
and lever T will move down,ivards,«brake X will be withdrawn 
from disc 1>, and clutch $ will force drivlig cone 0 into close con¬ 
tact with disc P, which will lotate and therefore drive the machine. 
Immediately the pressure of the foot is withdrawn, the connection 
between the driving cones is broken by part () being forced to the 
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left by moans of an enclosed spring, and at the same time the brake 
X conics in contact with the disc 1 ’. Tin* second treadle V skives 
to lift tlie foot of the machine through chain Z and level 2 The 
direction of motion is indicated l>v the ,11 row ,j. 

The whole of the driving arrangement of these machines is 
boxed m, so that there is little or iy> danger of accident to the 
operator. The machine itself is situated neat the centie of the 
table, but is adjusted s<*> that the top of the table is approMinatelv 
level with the top part <*{ the cover jilates of the machine. These 


il 

toe I«.'! 

cover pljtes reach to the bottom ol the " foot ” or feeding part of the 
mechanism, and enclose jilmost the 1 whole of the delicate machinery. 

A new' machine by Mr 1 ). J. Macdonald, and termed the Simplex, 
makes the same stitch as the above but with fewer and more sub¬ 
stantial parts. The mechanism, however, is quite different, and 
although the speed and type of sewing have been proved to be 
quite satisfactory, the parts, of the machine are not sufficiently 
far advanced to allow of suitable illustrations. 

Another machine by tile Singer Manufacturing Co. and illustrated 
in Fig. 1C2 is used for somewhat similar purposes. Wit stitch is 
a zig-zag one as illustrated at B (Fig lb,;), but it is also capable 
of making straight stitches as illustrated at A if desired. . 


♦ 
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As already indicated, some of these machines compete with 
the overhead one for heavy work, but they may also be used to 
give the same style of sewing with lighter threads. The Yankee 
machine, on the other hand, is specially adapted for comparatively 
thin thread, and is used either as a hemmer or as a seamer. When 
used for hemming with a singly thread the yarn may be used directly 
from a ball, from a conical cheese, from a bobbin, or from an ordinary 

cheese. In the two former cases the matt-rial rests on the table 

« 

near the dnvpig end of the machine, 
and the thread rises almost perpen¬ 
dicularly to the eye of an adjustable 
guide at a suitable height before being 
conveyed to the guides on the machine. 
When bobbins or ordinary parallel 
cheeses or rolls are used, however, it is 
essential that the whole of the yarn 
should rotate to give off the thread as 
it is demanded by the machine. 

A method of supporting the bobbins 
on the machine itself has already been 
illustrated ltvT'igs. 127 and 128, see fac¬ 
ing page i<>7 , hut since rolls or cheeses 
hold 1 a much larger quantity of yarn 
than do bobbins, they are generally 
preferred. The rolls or cheeses are 
sometimes supported as illustrated 111 lug. ibq. A stand A is fixed 
to the table B, or else it is provided with a heavy base in order that 
it may be moved from place to place. When in work the stand is 
situated near,the machine. An upright pin C, pointed at the top, 
supports the roll by means «f a convenient form of cap I) , the 
whole of the weight of the roll E is thus freely balanced and easy 
to turn, although the dimensions of the roll may be 8m. by 5m., 
or even greater, and is practically as high as thk machine itself. 
Two rolls may be supported similarly when two threads are required, 
but the usual method in "this case is to v) thdraw the threads from 
two balls w'fcich rest either on the table or on a double stand which 
is provided for the*purpose. 
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left by moans of an enclosed spring, and at the same time the brake 
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il 
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cover pljtes reach to the bottom ol the " foot ” or feeding part of the 
mechanism, and enclose jilmost the 1 whole of the delicate machinery. 

A new' machine by Mr 1 ). J. Macdonald, and termed the Simplex, 
makes the same stitch as the above but with fewer and more sub¬ 
stantial parts. The mechanism, however, is quite different, and 
although the speed and type of sewing have been proved to be 
quite satisfactory, the parts, of the machine are not sufficiently 
far advanced to allow of suitable illustrations. 

Another machine by tile Singer Manufacturing Co. and illustrated 
in Fig. 1C2 is used for somewhat similar purposes. Wit stitch is 
a zig-zag one as illustrated at B (Fig lb,;), but it is also capable 
of making straight stitches as illustrated at A if desired. . 
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L, fulcrumed at M. The machine is placed in and out of action 
by the usual fast and loose pulleys N and 0, and starting-rod P; 
a wheel Q on the main shaft K drives the roller (i, while the roller 
I\ which runs in a groove in roller (1, is driven from 0 bv the wheel 
S. At the opposite end of the shaft R is a wheel T of 24 teeth, 
which, through the carrier wheel U oj 47 teeth, drives a wheel V, 
also of 24 teeth, on the shaft \Y. This shaft suppoits and rotates 
the roller X, which caVnes the warp, of chain of linked hanks, 
forward as it is delivered,!)!' the rollers p and (i. The main shaft 
of the machine is intended to’make 48 levs per lym . which represents 
a speed of. 


48 x(nil. / j 1410 
12111. per loot 


75ft per nun 


but the actual speed will clearly depend upon several laetors, such 
as the weight of the yarn, the consistency ot the tar, and the desired 
degree of tarring. It is usual to use hot tar for the purpose, and to 
achieve this end tile tanks are often piovided with a jacket so 
that steam may be admitted between the tank and the jacket, and 
thus keep the tar at the proper tempeiature. 



CHAPTER XIII 
• • 

SACK AND BAG PRINTING 

• 

Sack Printing.-— The majority of tfiose who use hags or sacks 
for their produce or merchandise, and especially those who use 
large quantities, usually have some distinctive mark on the bags 
by means of which their goods and their property may be quickly 
recognised. A very common method, and one which is extensively 
practised, is that of introducing distinctive marks in the form of 
coloured threads in various parts of the warp. These threads form 
more or less prominent stripes in one or more striking Colours, and, 
although the coloured threads are naturally more expensive than 
the grcy*threads which form the bulk of the warp, they involve little 
or no extra cost in the actual weaving. It is at once an economical 
and satisfactory method, provided that the coloured stripe or stripes 
are so arranged that they are unique in appearance. But in spite 
of the enormous number of different ways in which coloured threads 
may be arranged in the. fabric, there is a sameness in many of the 
combinations, and t'nere is nothing to prevent one or more persons 
using bags with stripes which are identical in width, number, 
position, and coloitrs. Consequently, the most satisfactory method 
of imparting identification marks is th#t of having the name, 
.trade mark, *or other symbol of the firm or institution more pr less 
permanet.tly and prominently impressed upon the bag in colour. 
This is miw, and has been for years, extensively done on special 
printing machines, and, in some cases, on machines which do not 
differ sensibly, except perhaps by veight, from similar machines 
.which are used for ordinary jyinting'and lithographic processes. 

Although the heavy'machine of the^ same type as is used for 
paper printing has undoubtedly a few important points in favour 
of its use for printing bags, still the bulk of sack printing is done 
on special machines, and Figs. 167 to 172 illustrate a well-known 
206 
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type as made by Mr T. C. Keav, Dundee. (Fig. 1O7 is an elevation 



of the driving side ; fig. 168 is a plan of the machine minus the 
set-on handles ; Fig. 169 is an elevation of tHe side opposite to 
the driving, with one or two details ; while Fig. 170 is 40 elevation 
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of the delivery end of the machine, and also shows one or two 
details. The same parts in different views are marked by the 
same kind of letters. The machine under notice, which is termed 
a "single printer,” or a one-colour machine, is placed in and out 
of action by fast and loose pulleys A and K, keyed and running 
loosely respectively on thy mam shaft C. This shaft passes 
through the machine, and at the opposite side carries a sprocket 
wheel 1), which, by means of the chain h and a smaller sprocket 
wheel F, imparts motion to one of the rollers (I of the feed sheet 
H. (In lugs. 1 08 and 170 the feed snect is omitted.) Returning 
to the driving side of the machine, it will be seen that on the main 
shaft C is fixed a spur-wheel J which drives the printing drum K 
through the large spur-wheel T. Immediately behind the wheel 
J, and on the same shaft C, is fixed another wheel M, which gears 
with a wheel N of the same si/.e and pitch, but fixed on the shaft 
0 . This shaft passes right through the machine, and carries at 
the far side a spur pinion P, which gears with spur pinion (.) of an 
equal number of teeth on shaft R. Shaft R carries the roller S, 
between which and the printing drum K the feed sheet H travels. 
It will thus be seen that the printing drum K is driven from the 
main shaft C by means of the wheels »j and L, whereas the cor¬ 
responding roller S is driven from the same shaft C by means of 
wheels M, N, P, and Q. 

Tile surface speeds of the drum K and roller S are, of course, 
tile same, for between these two travels the feed sheet H, while 
the article to lie printed travels between the top side of the feed 
siieet and the drum K. The bags to be printed are inserted sepa¬ 
rately between the' two rollers T and T 1 , and the feed sheet roller 
U, and naturally when the two former are raised as indicated by 
the position of the front one T m Fig. 167, The bags are fed in 
by hand <rom the table V, and immediately the pressing rollers 
T and T 1 descend, the bag is drawn forward, and carried by the 
feed sheet H under the printing drqm K. Printing drum K and 
roller S are kept in contact by a strong spiral spring W, which is 
enclosed in a suitable case ; the strerajth of the spring can be 
regulated by means of the screw Y. If, therefore, any irregularity 
in thickness obtams in the bag, the spring W and roller S yield 
slightly, while for regular thicknesses the two parts K and S roll 
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together without any vertical movement of the latter. Pressing 
rollers T and T 1 , are raised and lowered bv a earn Z on the sljuft 



of the printing drum 1 C. This ^ cam operates 'on the grooved 

friction roller 2, which, through the lever 3 fulcrumed at 4, con- 

o 
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necting-rod 5, and arms 6 and 7, imparts the desired motion at 
the. proper time to the pressing rollers T and T 1 . The cam may, 
of course, be adjusted to act at any desired point in the revolution 
of the printing drum K. The name, design, or trade mark to be 
printed is placed on the circumference of the printing drum K, 
the letters and designs being usually cut out from sheets of hard 
composite material such as elmite; at other times lead letters 
are moulded and used, and when these have served their purpose, 
the lead is melted and recast into other desirable forms. The 
composition letters are fixed to the cylinder by means of small 
tacks. It is of course essential that some kind of paint or colour 
should be supplied to the machine, and that this colour should 
be distributed evenly and regularly on the printing letters and 
designs. All the parts for supplying colour to the drum K are 
situated at the delivery end of the machine. The parts consist 
of colour box 8, colour roller 9, gelatine roller 10, and the parts 
which drive the two latter. They receive their motion from a 
large wheel 11 on the shaft of the printing drum lv ; this wheel 
II drives carrier wheel 12, which in turn rotates pinion 13 on 
colour ioller shaft ; wheel 14 is on the same shaft, and imparts 
motion to wheel 15 on the shaft of gelatine roller 10. 

Colour roller 9 when in work is partially immersed in the colour 
in colour box 8 ; it draw's up the colour and transfers it to the 
gelatine roller 10, from* which it is removed as the letters or figures 
on printing drum K come in contact with it. Tljfe amount of 
colour can be regulated by moans of a longitudinal colour supply 
knife or “ doctor' knife ” 16, parallel to colour roller 9 t and near 
to it when only a small quantity of colour is requited ; for larger 
quantities the doctor knife 16 is removed farther from the colour 
roller 9;' and thumb-screws 17, one on each side, with satisfactory 
connections, provide means for making perfect adjustments. 
Pin-screw 18 is utilised for raising colour roller 9 into proper 
contact with gelatine roller 10; .while screw 19 is for moving 
colour box, colour roller, aiyl gelatine roller 10 so that the latter 
may be placed in its proper position x^ith respect to the printing 
drum K.* 

In common ’•with most textile fabrics it happens that small 
bits of fibre fly from the bags, and some of these settle on the 

O 
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colour roller, and so result in imperfect printing.) In order to 
remove most if not all of these fibres from the Toller, the mashine 



is provided with a number of cleaner blades 20 (see Pig. 168) 
secured to the flat rod 21, all of which receive a slow to-and-fro 
movement as the machine runs. These blades 20 are $et im- 
1 
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mediately under the doctor knife 16, and in contact with the 
colour roller 9. Their to-and-fro movements enabTe them to 
remove the fluff, and so secure a proper and pure supply of colour¬ 



ing matter. The knives 20 receive their motion from a worm 22 
on the end of the colour .roller shaft (sw, Fig. 169 and detached 
view in left-ljand bottom corner in Fig. 170) ; this worm 22 rotates 
worm-wheel 23, which in turn rotates disc 24, near the periphery 
of which projects a pin 25. Pin 25 enters a slot 26 in lever 27, 
fulcrumed at 28. It is clear that lever 27 will oscillate slowly, 
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clockwise, while slackening screws 13 and screwing up screws ,12 
will turn the wheel Q clockwise—sufficient space being left between 
the slot in the clutch 10 and the projection n to admit of the 
necessary movement after.the rough adjustment. The bags are 
fed in as already explained when the pressing rollers 14 are lifted 
from the cloth 15 by means df the cam 16, anti-friction roller 17, 
and lever 18 fulcrumed at ,19 ; the cam and rollers occupy then the 
position^ indicated in Fig. 184, 

The mechanical stirrer illustrated in r Flj's, 180 and 181 is oper¬ 



ated by means of a rope 20 from the grooved pulley 21 on the’shaft 
R of the printing drum E (see also Fig. 179)*; a similar stirrer is 
driven from the shaft S of printing drum T. The rope 20 passes 
from pulley'21 to a guide pulley 22, then to pulley 23, and returns 
to a second 'guide pulley immediately below 23, and thence back 
to the pulley 21. The stud 24 of pulley 23 is supported by the 
bracket 25, and the stud also carries a Chain pulley 26. A similar 
bracket 27 carries an adjustable stud* 28, upon Which rotates a 
second chain pulley 29. An endless chain 30 passes round the 
chain pulleys i6 and 29, and is thus kept in motion when the print¬ 
ing machine is running. The links <jf the chain 30 are shown on a 
much larger scale in the upper part of Fig. 180. A projecting part 
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on one of the links carries a pin 31, and the end of this pin enters 
the slot 32 of the stirrer 33. The pin 31 never leaves the slot 32, 
but serves to carry the stirrer to the right and left alternately. 
The lower end of the stirrer is immersed in the ink, and it occupies 
a position near to the base of the ink trough, and close to the 
periphery of the ink roller. „lt is evident that the stirrer will travel 
from one end of the trough to the other when the large link and 



pin 31 are moving say to the left, but as soon as the link reaches 
say the pulley 29 it will commence to pass round it, the pin 31 
meantime sliding down near to the bottom of the slot 32. The 
further movement of the chain will thus enable the pin 31 to move 
the stirrer to the right: the stirrer thus moves forwards and back¬ 
wards the full length of the hough on the shaft 34, and keeps the 
ink in the most satisfactory condition, 0 

Figs. 1S2 to 184 show the latest improvements in connection 
with the sack printing machines made by Mr Macdonald, and 
although this machine is more expensive than the one just described, 
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it contains a few important changes which are valuable for the 
better type of bags. Fig. 182 is a view ol the driving side ; Fig. 183 
is a plan ; while F'ig. 184 represents the gear side and contains 
an enlarged view of the ink roller and its connections. One 
printing drum only is shown, but two, three, or more mav be intro¬ 
duced into this machine, as in the others, if desired. The fast and 
loose pulleys, Hy wheel, belt fork and handle, and the brake are 
clearly seen m Fig. 182. • O11 the main shaft A is the usual wheel B 
of J3 teeth, and also the, pressing, roller (' , the former drives the 
printing drum E on shaft 1 > by means of the large wheel F of 94 
teeth as before. A much steadier drive to the inking and gelatine 
rollers, however, is obtained as follows: The wheel B (Fig. 184), 
drives the wheel <1, with which is compounded the sprocket wheel il. 
A similar sprocket wheel | on the stud K of the adjustable arm T, 
fulcrumed at M, is driven from sprocket wheel 11 by the chain N. 
A second chain 0 from the sprocket wheel J drives the sprocket 
wheel B on the shaft Q of the ink roller R. From the same shaft (j 
a wheel S of 29 teeth communicates the motion to a wheel of 3b 
teeth on the first gelatine roller T, while from this wheel is driven a 
wheel of 24 teeth on the brass distributing roller U, and finally 
the latter wheel drives another wheel of 36 teeth on the second 
gelatine roller V. 

An end long movement of about half an inch is imparted to 
the brass roller U in order to distribute the ink evenly over the 
second gelatine roller V and therefore on the,type. The mechanism 
by means of which this is effected is illustrated on a large scale in 
the detached view in the upper part of Fig. 18 J. The shaft W of 
the bras?roller U is prolonged, and at its end is fixed a worm X. 
As the shaft revolves, the worm X moves slowly the worm wheel 
Y on the stud Z, and since the worm wheel Y and the cam 2 are 
compounded, it follows that the bracket 3 is caused to slide to and 
fro in the fixed bracket 4, and thus to give the desired lateral move¬ 
ment to the bras$ spreading roller U. 

Instead of nailing the type on to the printing drum E, a novel 
arrangement is provided.! The drum E in ordinary machines is 
covered with wooden staves, but in this case it is metal, and a part 
of it is cut away, or rather left off in the moulding,jit 5 (Fig. 183). A 
shaft 6 is made in two semi-circulav halves, and these are set screwed 
p 
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together by screws 7 to grip between them a broad piece ot linoleum 
8, while the opposite end of the linoleum is fixed to a bar which in 



turn is held by t;vo hooked parts of the drum. The linoleum can 
thus be drawn perfectly tight on the drum by wheel 9 and screws 10. 
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and held in this position by pawls n. The tvpe is nailed to the 
linoleum, and when once nailed is a fixture. Such a method is 
obviously intended for repeat orders, of winch there aie many: 
one piece of linoleum and the necessary tvpe are reijuued for each 
complete set. 

In this machine the second grlutiiy roller is lived ni adpistable 
brackets in the frame, but the icm,lining three lolleis, E, T, and V 
are supported by a movable table 12 npciatccl bv sicttol owl j j. 
The table slides 111 gmdf*>y |. 

When large ipiantities of bags are owned,by individual In ms, 
the method of printing provides a safe means of lilentifn ation, but 
it does not take into an omit the niimbi r of bags m the possession 
of any firm, nor does it enable the owneis to keep a iecord of tin' 
destination of certain bags Mi Macdonald's latest addition to 
the sack printing machine has been invented to eliminate this 
deficiency, and the machine is illustrated 111 lug 1S5, it is in 
reality a continuation of the limiting machine, for it is lived to 
the delivery end of the latter liaeli bag which leaves the last 
printing drum is entered into the numbering machine,• and its 
consecutive number printed 011 by the numbered disc*, shown 
dearly in the illustration. These* punting discs aie raised and 
lowered at the- proper time-in order, lust, to allow the last num¬ 
bered bag to be canted away, and another brought mto position 
by the feed cloth, and, secojid, to imprint,the consecutive number 
on the bag. Other suitable mechanism arje-ts the movement'of 
the bag for a moment while the tvpe is impressing the number on 
the bag. One-tlnrd of a revolution is on upied hi raising the prmt- 
mg cfisc?lrom tile bag , onc-third foi dwell 111 tile highest position , 
and one-third fur lowering the discs on to the bag . all being of 
course imparted by a suitably shaped cam and ring toller which 
embraces the block. . 

The unit disc is intermittently moved number by number by 
means of a spriflg pawl vvhic^h is hung on fixed pivgts. As the 
discs descend, the ,pawl moves away from the discs, but as the 
latter is ascending, the ptnvl engages with a ratchet wheel, and 
rotates the unit disc through one division or number. Every 
revolution of the unit disc causes a projection o» its face to move 
the tens disc one division, and so tin with all the remaining discs. 
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The feed doth is operated from the first printing machine by 
a suitable chain drive, but its forward motion is stopped inter¬ 
mittently and automatically for a moment when the bag reaches 
its position under the numbered discs. 

The inking arrangement consists of the usual ink roller from 
which the ink is taken by a gelatine roller, the latter moves inter¬ 
mittently and horizontajly below the ink roller and the printing 
discs, \vhile the.impressions are made in tiie usual way with a fixed 
rubber slab below the feed doth. 

Paraffin, turpentine, and similar liquids are used to tlun down 
the paint or colour, and in all cases drip boxes are fitted so that 
the paint will not drop on to the bag winch is being printed. 

We have already mentioned that the bags are not so easily 
printed as paper, because of the elastic nature of the cloth, and 
because the two layers of the bag are inclined to move a little, one 
upon the other ; hence, when two or more colours are used, some 
firms prefer to use the heavy type of ordinary printing machine, in 
which case the bag lies perfectly flat through all the machine, and, 
in consequence, the'second or third colour is usually more accurately 
placed With respect to the previous printings m those cases where 
the two colours arc in close juxtaposition , for ordinary cases, 
where the various colours are detached, satisfactory work is 
obtained from any of the machines. 



CHAPTER \IV 
* • 

STARCHING, I)YKIND, AND l)RMN(. 

• 

Apart from the simple operation of damping jwth water or with a 
light starch, preparatory to calendering or mangling, tin- operations 
and machines which hate been described up to tile present are 
conducted and employed respectively for what mav be considered 
1 ‘ dry-finishing.” Although the dry-finishing process is used for 
the larger proportion of jute fabrics, and for a large quantity of 
flax, tow, and mixed fabrics, there is a considerable quantity of 
jute cloth which undergoes some process of dyeing or starching, 
or both, and enormous quantities of linen fabrics which are bleached 
to varying degrees of whiteness fins treatise is not intended to 
deal exhaustively with thesy processes, but since all tht*.e spec ml 
finishing operations are sb closely related, it is necessary at least 
briefly to refer to them ,1111. • 

In many types of wearing apparel for ladies, gentlemen, and 
children, it is essential that some stiffening material, termed padding, 
should be inserted between the outer cloth Mod the lining m or'der 
that the garment may preserve its proper form. This material is 
invarm>ly some kind of cloth. The most expensive ones are hair¬ 
cloth, cloth made of cotton warp and hair weft,'and cloth composed 
of flax warp and wool weft. Most of these have usually sufficient 
elasticity without artificial additions,* but nearly all oth* types of 
padding—e.g. flaxes, tows, tow and jute unions, and .ill fute fabrics 
which are intended for use as paddings -require stiffening, and 
sometimes dyeing, in order that they may fulfil satisfactorily the 
particular purpose^ for which-they ,ye intended. Both dyeing and 
starching'or loading are conducted in practically the same type of 
machine— i.e. the jigger dyeing machine, one type T>f which is 
illustrated in front and end elevations in Figs.*i86 and 187, and 
in plan in Fig. 188. The dyeing liquor or the loading starch is 

2i» 
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placed in the vat A, and is kept hot by means of steam which is 
allowed to enter when required through the valve B. A similar 
valve C is used for filling the vat with hot water, while valve D is 
the outlet. The cloth E is wound upon one or other of the rollers 
F and G, and is transferred from one roller to the other several 
times in order that the propendegree of colour or the correct amount 
of starch may be applied. In hig. 186 it will be seen that the 



cloth passes from roller G under and over a series of guidej*£>llers H 
before it reaches roller F—ropes or a short length of cloth being 
attached to e'ach roller F and G and to the ends of the pieces which 
are to bc'treated. The jigger is put in and out of action by the 
ordinary fast and loose pulleys J and K on shaft L. Running 
loosely on this shaft are two bevel wheels M aqd N which gear 
respectively with bevel wheels O and P on the ends of rollers F and 
G. Clutch R rotates with shaft L.'but is capable of being slid 
along the shaft in both directions by means of fork S. Thus, when 
handle T is* moved outwards, upright rod U (Fig. 186,) is slightly 
oscillated, and th£ fork S places^he clutch R in gear with bevel 
wheel M ;. roller F will therefore be rotated, and will draw the cloth 
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from roller G, which is free to run easily since the bevel wheel N is 



at this time clear of the clutch R. A 
weighted rope V passes partially 
round pulley W, and thus the roller 
is prevented from over-running while 
the piece is being unwound. Simi- 
laily, when the handle X of the 
same lever is moved outwards, the 
dutch R ;s placed in contact with 
the bevd wheel N, the weighted rope 
V placed over the drag pulley Y, 
and the piece wound off roller I 1 ' and 
on to roller G. The above jigger is 
occasionally used for bleaching, but 
special bleaching apparatus is in¬ 
variably employed when much work 
of this kind requires to be handled. 

It is customary to use two 
separate jiggers for such goods as 
black paddings, one for the dye and 
the other*for the starch, although it 
is not an uncommon practice to mix 
the dye and the starch, and to make 
one vat suffice for the combined pro¬ 
cesses. In any case, when the cloth 
leaves the Jigger or the starch box it 
is necessary either to dry it partially 
or to dry it, perfectly, and then re¬ 
damp it slightly before submitting it 
' to the glazing or other final finishing 
process. When the starching and 
drying processes are performed simul¬ 
taneously, and if one run through 
yie solution is sufi&cient, a combined 
starching and drying range is used 
somewhat similar to that illustrated 


in Fig. 189. This is what is termed the horizontal drying machine, 
and although it occupies more floor space than that occupied by 
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the vertical type to be illustrated presently, it is considered by 
many to be the better of the two on account of the comparative 
ease with which the work can be performed ; for low rooms ^he 
horizontal machine is the only feasible type. 

The cylinders A, 17 of which are shown m Fin. i8(). are usually 
made of copper, but sometimes of tinned iron, are about .’Jim. in 
diameter, and all are supplied with steam, which enters through a 
steam supply valve noaf the end of the fteampipe IF The ends 
only of the lower set of strain pipes are shown in full, but a Similar 
set is utilised for the uppef tier of cylinders, leach cylinder is 




provided with an air valve, so that during condensation the an may 
enter aijd,thus prevent any collapse. The condensed steam is with¬ 
drawn in the usual way.. All rollers in the martgle, as well as the 
cylinders in the drying machine, are wide enough to accommodate, 
two narrow pieces side by side at the tame time a common width 
being 66in., which is quite wide enough for two 28m. piee.es to pass 
over abreast ; wider machines are made when requirements demand 
them. The two pieces may be, brought in rolls or in a lgosely folded 
condition and placqd on the stillage jit or about C ; they are then 
passed over and under tension rails 1 ), passed round roller E in 
starch box F, between the two 22m. sycamore bowls.G and the 
qin. brass bowl H, over roller J, in front of coniial opening rollers 
K, and then over all the copper’cylinders A, The cloths emerge 
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at the opposite end usually perfectly dry, are carried over a guide 
roller L, between drawing and pressing rollers M and N, and finally 
between the plaiting or folding rollers O. These latter rollers are 



made to oscillate at the end of support P, which receives its to-and- 
fro motion 'from the short arm Q and a pin near the periphery of 
disc R. This folding, cuttling, or faking motion arranges the cloth 
in folds as illustrated at S. 
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It will be seen that in Fig. 189 the cloth is immersed in the 
starch, so that both sides get treated. The superfluous starch is 
squeezed out between the bottom roller (1 and the middle roller li. 



I ^- * - I 

The necessary pressure is obtained by weiglits 1 on the end of lever 
U fulcrumed at V, rod W and lever X fulcrumed at V the force 
being in the vertical plane which passes through ^:he centres of the 
bowls or rollers. Occasionally one side only of the cloth requires 
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to be starched, in which case a different method of threading the 
cloth is necessary. Figs. 190 and 191 illustrate the provision which 
is'made for treating both cases. Fig. 190 is identical with, but on 
a larger scale than, the similar parts in Fig. 189, but in Fig. 191 the 
cloth passes direct between the two lower rollers G and H, and 
receives starch only on thf underside, the starch being carried up 
by roller G. The wooden cistern or box F is made with a removable 
board 7 .; this board is’withdrawn when both sides of the cloth are 
beinj* starched as illustrated in Figs. 1,89 and 190, but is replaced 
when starching one side only as in Fig. 191, and thus necessitates 
a smaller quantity of starch. 

When the jigger is used, the pieces are often removed from the 
rollers and folded loosely into cage barrows, and when this method 
is adopted the three-bowl starch mangle shown in Fig. 189 is rfot 
required. The barrow is wheeled immediately behind the first 
cylinder A. and the two pieces may then be passed over a roller 
similar to J and then over the cylinders, or the machine may be 
arranged so that the upper tier contains one more cylinder than the 
lower tier,, in which case the cloths pass directly from the barrow 
over the first upper cylinder, and drop into a similar barrow placed 
under the last upper cylinder— in other words, the cylinders as 
illustrated in F'ig. 189 are inverted. Some jiggers are provided 
with an extra loose roller, so that when the piece is passing through 
the solution for flic last time it may c be wound on to this special 
kose roller, and the .whole—roller and piece—carted to the back 
of the drying machine. In some cases the reversal of the direction 
of the piece from one roller to another is performed automatically. 

A similar three J bowl mangle may naturally be used in conjunction 
with the veijtical drying machine, but it is unnecessary to introduce 
the mangle again ; we, however, illustrate the vertical drying 
machine pi Figs. 192 and 193, which show respectively a side eleva¬ 
tion and a plan. More details are introduced into this drawing, but 
somewhat sjmilar parts are used in^the horizontal machine. The 
illustrations show that two pieces on rollers ar^ placed side by side 
in standards, passed over and under‘guide rollers and patent 
expanders,, not shown, and are then threaded over the cylinders 
as indicated by the heavy black line. Three pairs of uprights Q 
support 30 cylinders, but more ate often used, and, in consequence 
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of the difference m length which obtains between the pieces in the 
different stages of dryness, it is necessary to introduce tension 
rollers at A to take up any slack which may have a tendency »to 
collect and thus hinder perfect work. It will be understood that 
there may be several pieces on one roll, but in all cases the cloth 
follows the same path, which is clearly indicated m the figure. 

Steam enters at B, and passes through all the steam pipes, the 
vertical ones of which are uniquely ai ranged as supports (or the 
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cylinders themselves. A steam gauge is also provided to register 
the pressure, which is usually about I5lb. per sq. in., while the 
whole Machine stands in cast-iron troughs ('. The method of 
driving the cylinders is* illustrated in big. 193. A .small steam 
engine is situated at D, and drives thiAmain shaft E through pinion 
F and wheel G. A bevel wheel H on the main shaft E^drives the 
other shafts J and K through similar bevel wheels and side shafts 
L and M. Spuriwheels on shafts E, J, and K gear with toothed 
wheels on the ends of the lower cylinders, N, 0 , and*l (Fig. 192). 
Each cylinder is provided* with a similar wheel by means of which 
it is driven by the wheel on the end of the cylinder immediately 
below and on the opposite side of the upright ,Q. A continuous 
positive drive is thus imparted to every cylinder. The plaiter or 
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folder R is driven from a pulley S on the end of shaft K by belt T 
and pulley U. The necessary steam traps and air valves are sup¬ 
plied at V and W respectively. 

As already mentioned, the operations of dyeing, starching, and 
jmmmmmmtmm . drying are in many, if not in 

most, instances performed in- 
. ’ dependency of each other, and 

, the pieces are conveyed from 

t - one machine to another 111 suc- 

cessidn. In other cases the 
* dyeing is a separate operation, 

and the starching and drying 
are combined as m Fig. 189, 
while in a few cases the three 
processes are performed simul¬ 
taneously, so that the grey piece 

_ enters at one end, and leaves at 

A the other end in the form of a 

1 mi in 1 ■< ■■■ i» — "■ 1 dyed, starched, and dried fabric. 

. When the latter method is em¬ 

ployed, the path which the piece 
follows is somewhat similar to 
, that \yhlch obtains in the chrom- 
, * ing vats used for cotton goods, 

, ( ’ and in continuous dyeing 

machines where in both cases 
multiple vats arc used. 

Fig. 194 illustrates ,111 a more 
or less‘diagrammatic fashion, a 
plan and elevation of the dyeing 

_, and starching apparatus of such 

- v a continuous range; the cloth, 

^ 1!U which is brought to the machine 

either in a loose form or on a roller*is placed immediately on the 
left of the first vat A, and after traversing through the liquids in 
vats B, C, D, and E, is taken over a set of drying cans or cylinders 
such as are illustrated in Figs. 189, 192, and 193. The vats shown 
are identical with the jigger illustrated in Fig. 186, but simple 
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wooden vats serve the same purpose. The pieces often run two 

abreast, and first pass over guide roller T (Fig. 194), under rollers G 

near the bottom of the vat, and then between pressing or squeezing 

rollers H and J ; a similar 

group of rollers is provided 

for each vat. The heavy line 

represents the doth, and shows 

that the cloth passes directly , 

from the pressing rollers of 

one vat to the guide rollcr’of, 

the next vat. Tins arrange- ' 

ment is feasible when the 


cloth may be> drawn forward 

without injury through all the 

vats by the last pair of rollers, 

in which case the vats may be 

situated close to each other. 11 

If, however, it is necessary mmimmiv 

that each pair of rollers should 

not only press, but also draw , ■ 

forward the cloth, or tfiat' 

two sets of rollers should be 


employed for the two ' pur¬ 
poses, it is usual to leave a 
gap between the vats as illus¬ 
trated, and to make provision 
for part of the cloth to collect 
betweeif c*ach pair of vats; 111 
this way the various vat?; are 
independent of each other, 
and thus provision is made 
for any alteration in lengths 


due to the action of the_ different liquids. Under such conditions 
the cloth may fall on to a stillage, or on to slowly travelling endless 
cloths placed between each pair of vitts, aad at a height indicated 


by K. Another method is to introduce compensating rollers 
between each pair of vats. 

Cloth which is intended for paddings may be required either a 
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brownish colour or black, in addition to being starched and glazed ; 
both types of finish, with the exception of glazing, can be produced 
in the same machine. The great advantage which attends the use 
of apparatus similar to that illustrated in Fig. 194 is that the work 
is continuous, and in consequence there is less handling of the pieces. 

The usual method of dyeing blacks for paddings is to run the 
cloth through one or more vats, or once or twice through the same 
vat, containing a solution of logwood extract or Hematine crystals, 
bark «'xtract (quercitron bark), soda ash, and turmeric or fustic. 
It is then passed through a bath containing copperas. The dyed 
cloth is then ready* to be starched. In the continuous range such 
as is illustrated 111 F'ig. 194, the vats A, B, and C contain the first 
solution ; vat I) contains the copperas, when black is desired : 
while vat K is reserved for the starch. F'lour, sago, tapioca, mai*e, 
white and grey farina, and dextrine or British gum, are used in 
various quantities as the adhesive substance, according to the 
colour of the cloth and to the amount of loading desired, while 
china-clay and black clay are used as special loading agents. 

The solution in the first three vats shown in F'ig. 194 stains 
the cloth to a brownish-purple colour, and the copperas then turns 
it black. It is a common practice to use fustic in the dyeing, be¬ 
cause it biightens the cloth ; if this substance is omitted, the cloth 
is usually dull and possesses a bluish cast. After the cloth leaves 
the copperas bath it passes through the starch box E, then between 
tfcie last pair of sque^zjng rollers, and is finally guided on to the first 
can or cylinder of the drying apparatus. 

When the starching is done independently of the dyeing, the 
cloth is often run.through the starch box two or more*trmes, de¬ 
pending, of course, upon the degree of stiffness required. The 
'starch paste may also be mjde of any desired thickness, and when 
the operation is continuous— i.c. when the cloth is run through only 
once—it is evident that the thickness of the’starch paste may vary 
from time to time for different classes of goods and for different 
degrees of loading. The amount of starch of a given consistency 
' which a cloth will absorb may be varied, however, by altering the 
weights on the pressure rollers FI (Fig. 194); and this is often done 
in continuous starching ranges to obviate the necessity for making 
starches of different thicknesser,. The prepared starch may be 
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introduced into the vat by small vessels, or a pipe, provided with 
a valve, may be arranged to conduct the starch directly from the 
boiling and mixing tanks to the starch box as desired. The laftei 
is obviously the cleaner method, and ultimately the more economical. 

The starching is light, medium, or heavy, according to require- 
meats, and may add anything up to 50 per cent., or even more, of the 
weight of the piece. Common propoiturns of combined substances 
vary from J to gib. for each gallon of waUi. The mixture, which 
may contain the flour of Jwo or three kinds of cereals, as wcfl as a 
loading agent and the necessary amount of water, is boiled 111 the 
usual manner. * 

Tigs. 195 and Iqb are photographical tepioductions of four 
small samples of jute hessians which have been woven and dyed 
n» the Dundcee Technical College specially for the purpose of 
illustrating this branch. The quantities Of dyewares used are as 
follows: — 


Firsi Ha 111. 

iVrcont. of 
\W1gJ1W0f Smnplo. 

Hematme crystals |h;cmatem = a product of logwood) . 15 

r-oda ash, Na 2 C 0 3 ..... 2 

Bark extract (quercitron bark) ..... 2 

Turmeric . . .. ... 2 

« ; 

Second Baiii. * • 

Copperas (green vitriol) Ferrous Sulphate FeSO", . 15 

Patterns A and A 1 (Fig. 195) are cut from a •hessian cloth made 
from the ordinary kinds and qualities of warp and weft. Patterns 
B and B 1 (Fig. 196) are cut from a hessian cloth made fron^thc same 
warp as above, but woven with Datsee weft. A and B # show the 
effects in the two samples after they had been treated with No. 1 
bath, while A 1 and B 1 show the effects which result after having 
passed the dyed samples thropgh the copperas or No. 2 bath. It 
will be noticed that, althoftgh the weft in pattern B is much darker 
than that in pattern A, the corresponding dyed samp(g B 1 is not 
nearly so black as pattern A*. , 

It will, of course, be understiJod that the dye liquor in which 
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the above patterns were dyed was not exhausted, and a smaller 
percentage of dyewares would be sufficient where the dyeing was 
mtfre or less continuous, The quantity of dyewares would also be in¬ 
fluenced by the depth of colour desired, for some so-called blacks 
are little deeper than dark greys. When the cloth leaves the dry¬ 
ing cans or cylinders it is allowed to he, if possible, several hours 
before being damped preparatory to the process of calendering. 
The cloth may then be* run two or three* times through a glazing 
calender if a high finish is desired, but, if a dull finish is desired 
it is run through the ordinary calender once on each side of the 
cloth. 



CHAPTER tV 

WATERPROOFING 

Waterproofing. —The machines and the processes illustrated and 
described up to the present embrace, if not all, at least the most 
important of those which are in everyday use for the finishing of 
heavy goods made from long vegetable fibres. The most important 
orhission is, perhaps, that branch which deals with the waterproofing 
of heavy fabrics. Although this branch has been in operation for 
many years, it may be considered as one of the latest developments 
of the trade, and the processes followed, as well as the proportions 
of the various ingredients used for obtaining the necessary degree of 
impermeability to atmospheric influences, are in general, and 
naturally so, kept secret by the variou? firms who engage in this 
important industry. *• 

Certain types of cotton and flax canvas and duck cloths are so 
well made, and so closely*and licac’ily woven, that they are com¬ 
paratively proof against rain»so long as the ploth remains suspended 
— e.g. in the form of marquees and tents ; but anmediately it combs 
into contact with any solid substance, the moisture passes through. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is unnecessary *to do anything to 
these types of cloth othe^than to see that they are carefully woven 
and finished ; but for special purposes it may be necessary to add. 
some kind of waterproof substance to tlte fabric, and it is th» addition 
of these substances which gives rise to the term of waterproofing. 

There are two general methods of waterproofing : (i) That by 
which the fabric 'is coated witji a film of tome substance which is 
proof against wet ; and (2) that by which the numerous small, 
openings in the cloth, as \?ell as those in the yarns trorn wdiich the 
cloth is made, are filled with some such substance. Solutions of 
paraffin wax and ceresine in benzene or petroleum benzene, am 
moniacal solutions of various mftals, and various sulphates and 

213 
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chromates of metal, are used , the most common substances used 
arc, perhaps, aluminium acetate, ammonium cuprate, and pitch 

or tar. 

When the water¬ 
proofing substance is 
, in solution the opera- 

x tion may be conducted 

in a Jigger similar to 
, ■ that illustrated in 
, ' Figs. 18b to 188, pp. 

230 to 231, and the 
necessary degree of 
impregnation ob- 

jj ‘ tainod by running tfie 

cloth forwards and 
backwards several 
times. Solutions are 
usually the best be- 
■ • cause the liquid 

. ‘ penetrates the fibres 

and also tills up the 
interstices of the 
‘ ' cloth. After the 

) 

: . cloth has been thor- 

* • oughly impregnated 

with, say, aluminium 

D. • acetate, 1^ is dried, 

, and basic aluminium 
» acetate is formed and 

, ■ . » •, 1 deposited in the in- 

terstices of the fabric. 
11 *e- l! ’'- Ammoniacal copper 

oxide exertu a solvent action on ceVulose, and when the ammonia 
■ is volatilised bv means of a gurrent'of air, the, cellulose, as well as 
copper oxide, is precipitated in the interstices of the cloth. In all 
cases the'solvent is removed by drying, and the precipitated 
substance adhere 1 , to the fabric. 

Solid.purified hydrocarbons, such as paraffin wax^and the like. 
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may bo used, in which case the solid substance is often applied at 

the calender, where it is pressed against the steam-heated cylinder, 

or else rubbed on a • 

roller which is pressed 

hard against the hot 

cylinder. In both 

cases the solid sub- 

stance is deposited on 

the surface of the 

fabric in the form of 

a film, • ' 

Pitch is applied 1 ”’ , 

hot by pouring it over > 
rtie doth, and then 

spreading it carefully • ', 

by hand with a long 

hard brush. One or • ’ 

two fixed brushes may 
be used, and the 
brushing, or iather 

the spreading, may - 

be done mechanically , *' 

as the cloth passes , . 

slowly under them. 

According to another ■ 

method, the pitch is • ' 

deposited on the full 

width T>f ’ the slowly ■' It 

moving fabricthrough ■ 
a narrow adjustable 
slot in the bottom of 

the tank which holds . 


the tar; then* the 1,w - 

cloth is passed between rollers, and hnally under the fixed 
brushes. The rollers squeeze part of the-tar into the heart of the 
fabric, and the surface tar is spread evenly over the fabric. If 
necessary the bottom roller may rotate in hot ,tar, in which case 
the latter is applied on both side« of the fabric, and a more perfect 
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impregnation results. The cloths are dried, according to treatment, 
on hot cylinders or cans, or on rods in rooms specially heated and 
adapted for the purpose. 

Figs. 197 and 19S show a range of fabrics which have undergone 
some type of waterproofing or heavy filling. 

A -■ flax canvas, greenproofed and rotproofed. 

B « cotton canvas, greenproofed. 

C « jute tarpaukn, greenpj-oofed, • 

• D <? flak-canvas, whiteproofed. . 

E ■ flax canvas, blackproofedt 
F ■ jute tafyaulin, waxproofed. 

=jutc cloths for hats, heavily glued and starched. 



CHAPTER XVI 



Blkaching. —Although many of the actual finishing processes anil 
the machines in which the various operations afe conducted for fine 
linen goods are very similar to those m use for the heavier class of 
goods, there are many intermediate processes essential for the 
successful treatment of these fine linen fabrics—processes which are 
quite unnecessary for those fabrics which are delivered and used 
in what may be correctly called their natural colour. For instance, 
large quantities of line and medium linen cloths are dyed in all 
colours and then finished according to requirements, to be used 
ultimately in the manufacture of dresses, blouses, shirts, curtains, 
blinds, and the like. The addition of .colouring matter to fabrics 
natuially belongs to the subject of dyeing, and forms no part of 
this treatise. Again, most of the finer linens are subjected to a 
more or less extended prflcpss of bleaching, and, although tins process 
is in reality a particular and separate branch of tiie textile industiy, 
it is usually considered as a concomitant par^ of the finishing pro¬ 
cess, and as such must at least be .considered even if, as in this 
case, it cannot be treated exhaustively. Many, cloths intended (or 
dyeing particularly in pale colours, must first bp bleached. 

The bleaching of lmcfi is a much more difficult problem than the 
bleaching of cotton, for while cotton,is almost pure cellulose, lineh 
contains a comparatively large percentage of impurities, in par¬ 
ticular pectic acid , and these impurities being more or less in¬ 
timately mixed tvith the cellulose, are difficult to remove. 

Practically the same or'similar operations are 'necessary no 
matter what degree of \rtuteness of the fabric is desired, for it is 
simply a question of repeating the cycle of operations once, twice, 
or three times in order to attain the stages known technically as 
half-bleach, three-quarter-bleacli* and full-bleach, or their practical 

M 7 
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equivalents—duck, house duck, and high house duck (D., H.D., and 
H.H.D.). The operations involved, without reference to the 
exact order, or to the number of repetitions of any one of them, 
are : Marking, sewing, singeing (seldom for linen), steeping, wash¬ 
ing, squeezing, liming, boiling, souring, exposing in fields, rubbing, 
reeling or scutching, and chemicking ; in addition to these, there 
are the actual finishing operations through which the fabrics after¬ 
wards pass, according toitlie desired finish.' 

1'igv lqg is a plan of a small bleach-hquse for linen goods, and, 
although the < loths do not pass from one end to the other of a long 
shed, the machines “are situated in what are considered suitable 
places for carrying out efficiently the above operations without 
unduly travelling over the same ground. 

A v lodge. r 

B <= yard. 

C - direction to power-house and boilers. 

I) grey-room. 

E entering table. 

F - singeing room. 

<> drug store. « 
i‘l - grey pile. 

J saturating machine. 

K - kier wagon. , , ' 

L - rails fAr running wagon into kier. 

, M - boiling Iyer '(low pressure). 

N - pump for hot water. 

() - engine for low-pressure kier. 

P washing machine. 

Q - high-pressure vertical kier. 

R - heater. , 

S ■ pump. 

T « wash mill. 

U -= rubbing boards. 

V =- chemick caves or kieves. i 

W - chemick pump. l ' * 

X - sour caves or kieves. 

Y « sour ppmp. 

Z » opening winch or scutcher and plaiter. 
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2 - starch mixing room. 

3 - belt-stretching machine. 

4 - spray damping machine. 

5 « three-bowl finishing calender. 

6 starching and drying range. 

7 patent spring ljammer beetle. 

8 - wood taller beetle. 

9 making-up "room, warehouse ’and offices. 

The dotted spaces indicate positions ( for other machines similar 
to P, U, and 5 respectively. * 

When the linen goods in the form of grey cloth arrive at the 
bleachworks, they are first examined, and, if not wanted immedi¬ 
ately, are stored m the grey-room. In general, however, they are 
delivered to the bleacher for immediate treatment. Since it 'Is 
necessary to be able to distinguish between the goods from various 
manufacturers, and also between the different varieties of goods 
from the same manufacturer, and since the bleaching process is 
calculated to remove all ordinary colouring matter, it is essential 
that all •pieces should be marked with some kind of indelible ink, 
or else with Turkey-red of other fast-dyed cotton thread. When 
the marking is done with cotton, the name, initials, or number of 
the manufacturer, as well as other particulars, such as the date, 
the degree of whiteness required, etc., are sewn in either by hand 
or by means of a speciajl sewing or numbering machine. The loom 
number, quality number, etc., are naturally sewn 111 at the manu¬ 
facturer’s. If, insttad of sewing in the necessary particulars at 
the bleachworks, similar particulars are written or stamped at the 
end of each piece'with indelible ink, the latter is allowecf to dry 
perfectly before the pieces are immersed in any liquid, so as to 
remove .1^danger of the ink spreading or staining other parts of 
the fabric, » 

Several of the marked pieces are then sewn end to end by sewing 
machines made for the purpose, ant] the pieces t'hus form a chain 
which greatly facilitates thtj handling in tht^ various processes. 
This sewing is done in the grey-room, wftich is invariably separated 
from the remainder of the bleachhouse. In many cases the com¬ 
bined length of tke sewed pieces is a few miles, and the chain may 
weigh two tons or even more. The chain being complete, one end 
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is passed through a wooden or porcelain guide, and, if necessary, 
over rollers fixed in convenient positions to guide the chain from 
the sewing or grey-room to the first machine. Originally it \£us 
a common practice in the first stage to steep this chain of pieces in 
spent lye so that all dirt, dust, dressing, and other loosely attached 



* Fibs 200 and 201. 

/ 

foreign matter could be removed ; Inft this process, although not 
yet entirely discarded, is seldom practised for linen goods. If, 
however, such ajrrocess, which is ofttm termed the rot steep, is 
deemed desirable, the chain is first deposited into a» large tank 
partially filled with spent lyt* In spme cases hot water is used, 
for steeping. As already stated above, this’process is often omitted, 
in which case the chain passes from the grey-room direct to the 
liming machine, which is illustrated in sectional devation and plan 
in Figs. 200 ^and 201. Slaked lime, Ca(OH) 2 , is added to water to 
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form a thin milk of lime, and this liquid is introduced into the tank 
A either by pipe and valve, or by suitable vessels. Before the 
liquid enters the liming machine it is made to pass through a sieve 
in order that all unbroken lumps of Ca(OH) 2 may be arrested, and 
thus the substance is prevented from coining into direct contact 
with the cloth. Sometimes, the slaked lime is enclosed in a per¬ 
forated vessel and immersed in the water for the same reason. 

The chain of pieces B, after leaving the' grey-room, is first passed 
through a conveniently situated porcelain guide C, over the anti¬ 
friction roller I), between the first pair of pegs F, and then led 
between the top and bottom rollers F and G. The latter is placed 
in and out of action by fast and loose pulleys H and J, while the 
former, which acts as a pressing or squeezing roller, is driven by 
contact. When the cloth leaves the squeezing rollers it is conducted 
under guide rollers K, and then between the second and third pegs 
E, and so on until several circuits are passing through the milk of 
lime L in tank A. Finally, the end is passed through a second 
guide M and then over a winch N to be deposited and spread in the 
lime potqr kier in.Fig. 202. This process is termed liming, and as 
the chain passes again and again through the milk of lime, it is 
impregnated with about 7 per cent, ol its weight of lime. The speed 
of the machine, or else the number of times which the cloth passes 
through the milk of lime, is arranged to impart the desired degree 
of saturation. * . , 

■ The second part ofTlus process is that of boiling the impregnated 
linen. This is don* in the limepot O in Fig. 202. These pots or 
kiers are of different sizes, the one illustrated being about 9ft. in 
diameter and 8ft. deep. The cloth is spread in folds over the per¬ 
forated gratp P, and layer after layer distributed until the complete 
chain is enclosed. The hinged lid 0 is now lowered by means of a 
chain an4 balance weight, and securely clamped down to the kier. 
Sometimes large stones are* placed in the bottom of the kier, so 
that the chqnce of iron staining is njinimised. A‘ 6in tube R rises 
from near the bottom of the kier to.within about a foot of the top 
and a jin. steam pipe S (tnters the tube I? as shown. As soon as the 
kier is changed and the lid secured, steam is admitted through the 
valve T. The cleth itself being saturated with milk of lime, pro¬ 
vides the initial solution, and tht steam which is condensed gradu- 
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ally increases the liquid contents of the kior. By the time the 
kier becomes hot, the volume of condensed steam and milk of hme 
is sufficiently large to prevent the cloth from being burnt. The 
boiling is continued for from six to ten hours, and during the process 
the liquid is intermittently forced up the tube R by the steam, 
technically termed vomiting, and after emeiging from this tube 
the liquid impinges against the concaved surface of the plate l , 
from which it rebounds* and is,thus sprinkled or sprayed on the 
material somewhat as illustrated. This lime-boiling is f»r the 
purpose of removing some resinous and gummy matter from the 
cloth, as well as all substances which may hu\b been added to the 
warp yarn during the dressing or starching process, and the cloth 
loses approximately 15 per cent, of its weight in the lime boil. The 
above substances must be removed before the uitual bleaching 
process can be effective. 

There is approximately the same weight of cloth introduced 
into the kier for each boil, but the chain of pieces in this stage is 
usually made up of various widths, of cloth in order that the working 
length may be more or less constant, and thus providy .siil'hnent 
pieces of cloth for the subsequent piocesses. This arrangement of 
different widths and different weights is clearly calculated to 
equalise the length, and thus provide more constant employment 
for the various finishing’machines than would happen if one chain 
were made up of wide clothj and the next.of nafrow ones. 

After the lime-boiling is finished, the valye,V is opened and the 
liquid escapes through the pipe W , that which is in the cloth 
passes out of the kier through the perforated bottom plate IT Then 
the kier is flooded with fresh water to remove as much of the lime 
as possible before the chain is drawn from the kier mtp the washing 
machine. . 

In some bleachworks the lime-boiling is conducted pi a newer 
form of kier, such as the Mather kier^madc by Messrs Mather and 
Platt, Manchester. The grey cloth is drawn as usyai from the 
grey-room D (Fig, 199), and,is saturated with the milk of lime in 
the saturating machine J,'*from which it is drawn and then deposited 
in a kier wagon K immediately in front of the saturating machine. 
When the kier wagon K is charged with the cloth, it is run on the 
rails L to the turntable, and thei! rotated through qo° and run into 
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form a thin milk of lime, and this liquid is introduced into the tank 
A either by pipe and valve, or by suitable vessels. Before the 
liquid enters the liming machine it is made to pass through a sieve 
in order that all unbroken lumps of Ca(OH) 2 may be arrested, and 
thus the substance is prevented from coining into direct contact 
with the cloth. Sometimes, the slaked lime is enclosed in a per¬ 
forated vessel and immersed in the water for the same reason. 

The chain of pieces B, after leaving the' grey-room, is first passed 
through a conveniently situated porcelain guide C, over the anti¬ 
friction roller I), between the first pair of pegs F, and then led 
between the top and bottom rollers F and G. The latter is placed 
in and out of action by fast and loose pulleys H and J, while the 
former, which acts as a pressing or squeezing roller, is driven by 
contact. When the cloth leaves the squeezing rollers it is conducted 
under guide rollers K, and then between the second and third pegs 
E, and so on until several circuits are passing through the milk of 
lime L in tank A. Finally, the end is passed through a second 
guide M and then over a winch N to be deposited and spread in the 
lime potqr kier in.Fig. 202. This process is termed liming, and as 
the chain passes again and again through the milk of lime, it is 
impregnated with about 7 per cent, ol its weight of lime. The speed 
of the machine, or else the number of times which the cloth passes 
through the milk of lime, is arranged to impart the desired degree 
of saturation. * . , 

■ The second part ofTlus process is that of boiling the impregnated 
linen. This is don* in the limepot O in Fig. 202. These pots or 
kiers are of different sizes, the one illustrated being about 9ft. in 
diameter and 8ft. deep. The cloth is spread in folds over the per¬ 
forated gratp P, and layer after layer distributed until the complete 
chain is enclosed. The hinged lid 0 is now lowered by means of a 
chain an4 balance weight, and securely clamped down to the kier. 
Sometimes large stones are* placed in the bottom of the kier, so 
that the chqnce of iron staining is njinimised. A‘ 6in tube R rises 
from near the bottom of the kier to.within about a foot of the top 
and a jin. steam pipe S (tnters the tube I? as shown. As soon as the 
kier is changed and the lid secured, steam is admitted through the 
valve T. The cleth itself being saturated with milk of lime, pro¬ 
vides the initial solution, and tht steam which is condensed gradu- 
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The lime which remains in the cloth after the above-mentioned 
washing reacts with the hydrochloric acids as follows: 

Ca(OH) s +2HCI-- -*■ CaCl 2 -t 2ll 2 (), 

and the calcium chloride being soluble in water, may be removed 
by subsequent washing. The hydrochloric acid also decomposes 
lime soaps which are formed m the boiling. 

Sulphuric acid is not used for jouring after lime boiling, because 
insoluble calcium sulphate, would be deposited, and.Would be rather 
difficult to remove from the holds of the cloth. 

Ca(OH) 2 + HjSOj —f CaSO, ■ ilfjO. 

Second Boil or Lye Boil .— Soda ash, or soda ash and caustic 
scda combined, equal to about 
5 per cent, of the weight of the 
cloth, is introduced for the 
second boil—say, 3 per cent, of 
soda ash and 2 per cent, of 
caustic soda. Practically the 
purest form of commercial soda 
ash contains 58 per cent. t>f 
sodium oxide, Na 2 0 , and is 
equivalent to 98 per cbr\t. of 
NajCOj. The cloth is boiled in 
this solution for from six to 
eight hours in the same manner 
as before. For a small bleach- 
works sfficfl as illustrated in Fig. 

199 the same kier may lie used 
alternately for lime-boiling and 
lye-boiling, but in large works the two operations are performed in 
separate vessels. Again, high-pressure vertical kiers, as indicated at 
Q, are often used' for boiling. Sometimes 1 third bod is resorted to, 
but in every case the second or third boding, as the case may be, ter¬ 
minates the actual boiling* or cleaning process. The cloth is then' 
washed again through a tnachine before it proceeds to the i next stage. 

It might be mentioned here that in order to, save handling as 
much as possible, all up-to-date bleachworks have installed a 
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system of reels {e.g. N in Fig. 202), or grooved pulleys, ora com¬ 
bination of the two, by means of which the long lengths of cloth in 
a compressed form may be pulled from each tank or machine and 
deposited or led into the succeeding one. Fig. 203 illustrates, on 
a larger scale than N (Fig. 202), one of these reels or winches. It 
differs only from reel N in that it is provided with a pot guide. 
Apparatus is also provided*in many cases for spreading the cloth 
evenly, layer after layyr, in the kiers at. illustrated in Fig. 202, 
although this operation is often considered to be more efficiently 
performed by hand. A man or boy* provided with wooden boots 
or clogs, enters the'kier, and with his hands or a stick throws the 
cloth in folds as it drops from the guiding wince or reel, or from 
the grooved pulley. 

Chemicking. —The cloth is now immersed in what is termed 
the chemic cistern or kieve (sec V, Fig. 199), where it remains for 
from three to four hours or more. The liquor is a solution of 
bleaching powder (i.e. calcium hypochlorite or sodium hypochlorite 
of about Tw., sp. gr. 1.00 575). Calcium hypochlorite is a double 
salt, and reacts with the hydrochloric acid as under: 

CaOCl 2 + 2 HH-> CaC.l 2 + HC 1 + HOC 1 ; 

and HOC 1 ,-->■ HC 1 v'O 

the oxidation of the colouring matter in the cloth being effected 
by the oxygen liberated by the decomposition of the hypochlorous 
acid. 

If sodium hypochlorite is used, the action is represented as 
follows: - 

NaOCl+HCl-^NaCl+HOCl; . , 

* and HOC 1 --r HG + O, 

with a similar liberation of oxygen for bleaching. 

Sulphuric acid may be used if desired with sodium hypochlorite. 
Thus : 

2NaOCl + f( 2 S 0 4 -NA a SO, + 2HOCI; 

and 2HOC.I--> 2 HC 1 + Oj. 

After having been immersed in the first chemic cistern for the 
necessary time, the cloth is reeled into a second and similar chemic 
cistern, where it_remains for from 2£ to 3 hours. The strength 
of the liquor in the two cisterns is the same. Occasionally, a third 
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chemic cistern is used. As the clotli passes over the reels from 
cistern to cistern, the calcium hpyochloritc in the cloth is acted 
upon by the carbon dioxide and moisture in the air, calcium carbon¬ 
ate is formed in the cloth, and further oxygen is liberated, which 
acts on the colouring matter and thus helps the bleaching process. 

CaOCl 2 + C 0 2 + HjO-- Ca'i'Oj I MCI + HOC 1 ; 

and^OCl-^ HCI. -f 0 . 

After leaving the last calcium hypochlorite cistern, the cloth is 
washed, and then soured in hydrochloric acid, in which the calcium 
carbonate is dissolved. 

CaCOg + aHCl-► ( at'l 2 + H 2 0 | C 0 2 . 

* The chcmic cisterns or kieves are shown at V m l'ig !<)<>, and 
the pump W alongside, her cotton goods the acid is pumped 
from the store tank into a cistern with a perforated bottom immedi¬ 
ately above the cloth cistern ; the liquid is thus spread on the 
cloth, and after passing between the various folds of cloth it returns 
to the store tank through a similar perforated bottom in the cloth 
cistern. A continuous circulation is thus kept up. 

The cloth is now passed. pn‘to what is termed the scald. ”1 his 
is the technical term often used for the boiling process after chemick- 
ing, in contradistinction ,to “ lyeiboiling, which indicates the 
process before chemickmg. Soda ash equal to l|*to pci cent, of 
the weight of the cloth is used at this stagehand the scalding,is 
continued for from three to six hours according to the weight 
and quality of the cloth. 

SecinaChemick.- -This is performed in two yr three cisterns as 
before, but with weaker solutions of calcium hypochlorite, about 

Tw., sp. gr. 1.0025. One immersjon is sometimes sufficient: 
the treatment naturally depends upon the type of cloth. Occasion¬ 
ally, the cloth is immersed in hydrochloric acid after the second 
chemick, but at’other times it is just washed well through the 
washing machine. , 

Second Scald .—'This is'simiiar to’the first scald, but it extends 
for from three to five hours with a 1 per cent, solution of soda ash. 

Third Chemick .---The solution is again one .of calcium hypo¬ 
chlorite, but of about i° Tw., sp. gr. 1.00125, The cloth is allowed 
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to remain in this solution for from three to four hours. It is then 
washed in the machine, and run into hydrochloric-acid solution 
of 5° Tw., sp. gr. 1.0025, and allowed to remain there for two hours. 
After this, the cloth receives a double washing through the machines 
in order that all, or practically all, the chemicals may be removed. 

The actual process of bleaching is now complete, but the chain 
of cloth, although intact, is still in a compressed form. Before it can 
undergo any actual finishing process, it is necessary that the twisted 
chain should hi' opened out, and this opening process is performed 
very efficiently, and very rapidly, by what is termed a “ scutcher ” 
or opening winch anil plaiter (see Z, I-'ig. 199). 

From the above description, which represents the bleaching 
operations as carried out entirely within the bleachhouse—a process 
which occupies about six days it will be seen that the slaked 
lime, soda ash, and caustic soda are for the purpose of removing 
the waxy and similar substances so that they may be eliminated 
by washing ; the bleaching-powder solution for supplying the 
necessary amount of oxygen to oxidise the colouring matter and 
thus bripg the cloth to the required degree of whiteness ; while 
the acid removes the last' traces of bleaching powder, and also 
dissolves the comjxiunds which ate formpd in the process, and which 
are insoluble in hot or cold water. 

Somewhat similar processes are foUoWed when the cloth is 
bleached partially in the bleachhouse and partially in the fields. 
Thus, for example, dor high colour sheetings and similar fabrics 
there may be three er four boils, and then the cloth may be spread 
on the greens and allowed to remain for from two to four days. It 
is then lifted, taken to the bleachhouse and boiled, then grassed 
again for a similar period, boiled again, grassed a third time, and 
then cherpicked. Such a process naturally takes much more time, 
and very puch more handling, than does cloth which is bleached 
entirely within the bleachhouse. Again, doth exposed in the fields 
is subject to ravages by 'field mice ; and, in addition, when lifted, 
may contain small stones or be stained by soot and other dirt. In 
the former case it is cleac that damages ihay result when the doth 
and stones pass between heavy rollers, and the stains have to be 
removed by soap, water, and rubbing-boards, or by some such 
method—operations which clearly demand much attention and 
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increase the cost of the bleaching. On the other hand, the process 
is very gradual, and not nearly so severe a treatment as the quicker 
method. For the general run of fabrics the house bleaching appears 
to yield quite satisfactory results ; but for weak, delicate, or ex¬ 
pensive fabrics, it is desirable to resort to field work, and also to 
employ a bleaching agent such as sodium hypochlorite, sodium 
peroxide, hydrogen peroxide, etc., all of which have a milder action 
on the fabric, and bleach muchjnore slowly than those used for 
the quicker process. . • * 

The plan of working varies slightly 111 different districts, and 
also in different bleachhouses in the same district, and slight differ¬ 
ences are found for treating different kinds of fabrics. '1 bus, for 
small articles the wash-mill or stocks T (Fig. 199), or wash-wheels, 
rn.ry.be used, while the rubbing-boards U are seldom used except 
where field bleaching is practised. 
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SCUTCHING AW) EXPANDING 

The scutcher, which, as already stated* opens out the cloth from 
its compressed forih, is usually situated m close proximity to the 
starching mangles. In principle all scutchers are the same, and 
one of the many types is that made by Mr W. H. Harrop, Salford, 
Manchester, and illustrated in Figs. 204 and 205. The cloth .A, 
in a crushed condition, is drawn from the last washing machine by 
the roller B on the main shaft C of the scutcher. One roller B only 
is shown in the figures, and this is usually sufficient when the cloth 
passes directly from the scutching machine to the water mangle 
or the starch mangle ; when, however, the cloth is deposited in 
folds, with or without a plaiting motion, two delivery rollers B are 
used. The cloth comes first into contact with the rapidly revolving 
beaters I) on the shaft E. The latter rotates at 300 to 400revs. 
per min., and receives its motion direct from the main shaft C bv a 
crossed belt as shbwn on the pulleys F and G. It will thus be seen 
that the beaters D ,revolve against the cloth, and in the opposite 
direction to that in which the cloth is travelling. This rapid 
beating action shakes out or opens the twist in the cloth, while the 
creases are removed as the cloth passes between the \wd scrolls 
H and J. '('he scrolls, which are grooved left and right from the 
centre, a,s illustrated, are secured on the shafts K and L, and both 
are rotated in the opposite direction to that in which the cloth is 
travelling by means of an endless belt M. The endless belt is 
driven by the pulley N on the shaft E, and kept taut by means of a 
tension pulley O carried on the swinging arm P By this arrange¬ 
ment the cloth is straightened out almost perfectly by the time it 
leaves the scrolls H and J. It is essential that the selvages of the 
cloth should be kept as near as possible equidistant from the two 
ends of the scroll, and this is done ingeniously by what is termed 
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the governor. This appliance consists of two metal rollers 0 and K 
furnished with self-lubricating bearings by means of studs tixed 
in the ends of the frame S. The cloth A passes under the iollers 



Q and R as shown, and over the frame S, the whole being pivoted 
at the centre T. When the doth is passing centrally through the 
governor the latter is parallel to tlje scrolls H and J and to the 
delivery rollers B ; but should a greater width of doth enter on 
one side of the governor than on the other side, the*extra width 
causes the governor to turn on its pivot T, and* thus the rollers Q 
and R revojve in an oblique direction, which tends to draw and tw 
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direct the cloth again into the central position. An exaggerated 
illustration of this oblique position of the rollers Q and R with 
respect to the rollers B is shown in Fig. 206, from which it will be 

seen that the rotation of the 
governor rollers will direct the 
cloth to the delivery rollers B 
in the direction of the arrow 
X. 'In actual work the dis¬ 
placement of the rollers from 
the normal position is only 
slight. Returning to logs. 
204 and 205, it will be ob¬ 
served that the scutching 
apparatus is fixed to a suit¬ 
able iron base U, the two 
sides of which are kept in 
their proper positions by steel 
bars V, and the whole is 
supported at a convenient 
* height on beams W. As men¬ 

tioned above, only one delivery roller, is illustrated in Figs. 204 
and 205, and but two are shown in Fig. 206. 

Another, but simpler, form ef scutcher 'is illustrated in Fig. 20;. 
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Similar beaters D on the shaft E take out the twist, and the cloth 
A is drawn forward by two pairs of drawing rollers B, then under a 
guide roller Y, and finally over a'winch or reel Z to be plaited by 
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hand on to a conveniently placed table. Proper mechanical plaiters 
may be fixed to any of these scutchers. 

The actual finishing process commences at this stage. If 4 he 
cloth is not fed mechanically from the scutcher, it is usually placed 
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in loose folds behind a starching mangle such as that illustrated in 
Figs. 189 to i()T(pp. 2.52 234). After the cloth lias passed through 
the starch mixture, which is njade from farina, wheat, or otliei suitable 
cereal, and water, it is often led through a blue solution made from 
aniline, ultramarine, Smalt's blue, etc., and from thys liquid it is 
guided on to the pans or cylinders of the drying machine as illus¬ 
trated in the above-mentioned l*ig. 189. It is usually the plain and 
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twilled goods which are dried on the pans, the damasks and other 
figured goods, especially the fine ones, being treated differently. 

• Although the cloth is practically straight both when it enters 
and when it leaves the starching and bluing mangle, it is essential 
that it should be further stretched immediately before it reaches 
the first pan of the drying machine. This function is performed 
by one or other of the many types of expanders, and the apparatus 



invariably occupies a position about the point K in Fig. 189, Some 
of these expanders are in the,form of scrolls (see H and J in Figs, 
204 and 205), and may contain double or triple sets ; others are 
similar scrolls, the two parts from the centre forming an angle less 
than 180°, and often termed angular scroll guides \ then there are 
scrimp rails or fishbacks made of bra^s, ebonite, porcelain, or iron, 
curved rubber guides, tkree- ‘and five-bfir regulating expanders, 
adjustable bpll-crank lever expander, bent bar expander, and float 
expanders. In sorge cases two types are used on the same machine 
A very common type of expander is that illustrated in Fig. 208, 
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and made by the Exors. of William Birch, Lower Broughton, 
Manchester. The cloth from the starching or bluing mangle first 
passes under roller A, very often made of rubber, and is tlwn 
threaded under, over, and under the three bars as shown, and ulti¬ 




mately guided on to the first pan B. The bars are constructed of 
flexible steel, upon each of wljich are moiAited several^nterlocking 
revolving rollers 0* pulleys, .Each roller runs on its own parallel 
bearing of special construction, so arranged as to dispense with 
lubrication, and thus eliminate danger of stains. Left, and right- 
handed screws operated by the wheel C permit ot the end supports 
being moved nearer to or farth^- from each other within limits. 
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and thus various degrees of curvature of the bars can be obtained 
without fear of the rollers losing their grip of the cloth. 

. The efficiency of the type of expander illustrated in Fig. 208 
has been considerably increased by Messrs. Birch’s new form of 
“ Bent Bar Expander,” illustrated in Figs. 209 to 213 inclusive. 
Fig. 209 shows the method of fixing the expander to the feed end 
of a drying machine. Figs. 210, 211, and 212 show respectively 

,an end •elevation, a plan, and a 
side elevation of the same ex¬ 
pander arranged for working in 
conjunction with a mangle; while 
Fig. 213 is a general perspective 
view of the complete apparatus. 
The expander consists of^three 
curved steel bars A, B, and C, on 
which revolve the brass bobbins 
or clutches 1 ). The variation of 
stretch is obtained by raising or 
lowering the centre bar B by 
means of the hand-wheel E, bevel- 
wheels F and G, and square- 
threaded screws in the supporting 
blocks/)! the centre bar, the whole 
forming a stable, efficient, and 
satisfactory expander. In cases 
where there is any danger of rust, 
such as in water mangles, the 
brass bobbins revolve oh brass 
sleeves,'so that there is scarcely any chance of rust from the steel 
bars reaching the cloth. 

The adjustable bell-crank lever expander as made by Messrs 
Birch is illustrated in Figs. 214 and 215. The former shows the 
construction, while the latter is a perspective view of the complete 
apparatus. Three studs A, B ( , and G are fixed to the bedplate, and 
upon these are fulcrumetl the’knuckles X' and B l , and the quadrant 
C 1 . Three, studs D, E, and F are cast upon the knuckles and 
quadrant, and a/short bar G is dropped on to these studs. The 
.three parts are thus compound!*!. Shaft H extends^from end to 
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end of the frame¬ 
work, and carries a 
left-hand worm at 
one end and a simi¬ 
lar but right-hand 
worm at the other 
end. It istherefore 
clear that when the 
hand-wheel J is 10- 
lated, both worms 
K will operate their 
respective quad¬ 
rants C 1 . Knuckles 
and quadrants.^ 1 , 
B 1 , and C 1 carry 
iron rodsupon which 
brass sleeves rotate, 
hence, as each quad- 

S rant moves about 

C-l 

^ stud C. as fulcrum, 

^ its corresponding 
set of bars and 
sleeves L will move 
out or in according 
to the direction in 
which the worm K 
rotates. When the 

« i 

worms are in con¬ 
tact with the teeth 
of the inner parts 
of the quadrants C 1 , 
the sleeves L are 
parallel to the rod 
}i, and a minimum 
stretch obtains; but 
when the worms are 
in contact with the 
teeth at the opposite 
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ends of the quadrants, the outer ends of each set of sleeves are 
moved outwards as illustrated in Fig. 215, and the maximum 
distending power is exerted on the fabric. • 

Another very successful expander is that illustrated in I'igs. 
216 and 217. It is termed the “ Revolution Expander,” and is 
made by Mr W. II. Harrop, Salford, Manchester. I he central 
fixed shaft A is carried in suitable brackets which are fixed to the 
drying machine frame in*anv convenient jjpsition for enabling the 
expander to guide the , 
cloth on to the first > 
diying pan. Running 
loosely on the shaft A 
is a steel sleeve B pro- 
vi^gd^at its ends with 
ball bearings C and 1); 
the latter are held side¬ 
ways between steel rings 
F. which form grease 
chambers. The grease 
is supplied to the 
chambers by means of 
a pipe which is sunk 
into the fixed shaft A, ’ , 
and the pipe naturally 
leads to all the cham¬ 
bers. The ogee-shaped 
central part F is fixed to the sleeve B, and so ape all the octagonal 
parts fl. ^Collars H serve to hold the sleeve and all its component 
parts in proper location on the shaft. Rollers J are inserted between 
the upper and lower parts of the octagons G, and the floats K resf 
upon and move with the rollers. In addition, the two^ inner and 
lower projections of the float slide under the ledges of the upper part 
of the octagons S. As the sleeve B and its components revolve on 
the shaft A, the floats are caysed to move outwards when they are 
approaching the drying £an, and to move inwards to the normal 
position after the cloth from such float has been delivered to the 
pan. Thus each float, in regular succession, ij gradually moved 
outwards every revolution as it scarries its own section of cloth to 
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the pan, and then returns ready to carry forward a new supply and 
to stretch it in its movement. This lateral or sliding movement 
of. the floats is obtained by means of a cam which is secured to the 
shaft A, and so adjusted that the float is made to occupy its extreme 
outward position just at the point where the cloth leaves the float 
to join the drying pan. The ball-shaped studs L run in the grooves 
of this cam, and it is naturally through this connection that the 
floats move laterally while the roller is lotating. The cams may 
be adjusted to’any convenient angle by left- and right-hand screws, 
nuts, and arms, and each cam is p-ovided with loose gun-metal 
rings that travel roilnd with the ball studs, all wear taking place on 
the cam ring. 



CHAPTER Willi 


STENTEUING, Jlt.GING, (.lllllNG, ,»NI> I KI DIM. 

. • ' • 
Although certain types of E<uvy cloth, such as many of those 
made from jute, are capable of being run on to*the drying pans or 
cylinders quite successfully without any kind of expander, some 
type of expander is desirable and practically necessary foi all kinds 
of t,jun fabrics which are run over the pans, and particularly is this 
the cas*e when it is desired that the cloth should be perfectly free from 
creases when it leaves the drying pans. On the other hand, there are 
many types of cloth which are not allowed to come into contact 
with heated cylinders. These are usually dried, or partially dried 
and stretched, on the stentering or tentenng machines. Again, 
one or two cylinders or pans are sometimes used in conjunction 
with the stentering machine'. Damask cloths are very often 
stretched, and sometimes partially dried,bn the stentering machines 
alone, while in other otsgs the stymter and dryer are used in 
combination for the stretching and drying of tlamasks, printed 
goods, and fancy fabrics generally. When 'tji^ cloth is dried over 
the pans and then further stretched on the stentering machine, i{ 
is usual to have some compensating rollers or apparatus between 
the twd michines so that the cloth may pass frjeciy through each 
machine without injury. ’ 

Stentering and Jigging Machines,-,--Stcnte.r^ in tlieir ^ simplest 
form are all more or less alike, and their chief parts are the two 
endless lengths or chains of clips whicli grip the cloth and carry it 
forward ; the pafts for relieving both sidss of the cloth from the 
clips as each portio^reaches the end of the machine ; the mechanism 
for driving the chains; find the hot-air-pipes where necessary.' 
The stenter itself is illustrated between the two points A, A in Figs. 
218 and 219, which show elevation and plan, bot|i partly diagram¬ 
matic, of a complete range of starching, pan-drying, stentering^ 
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hot-air drying, compensating apparatus, selvage drying, and plaiting 
motion, as made by Messrs J. H. Riley and Co., Limited, Bury. 
The actual way in which the doth is gripped and stretched will 
be explained shortly. The cloth B, shown in heavy line, is first 
brought to the stillage C or else in a barrow, and passed over and 
under a suitable number of tension rails 1). It is then guided under 
lollei E m starch box 1 *', and then between the brass and sycamore 
bowls (, and II, of pin. and 20111. diameter respectively. The fratne- 
woik-wif all the. machines, except the sunports of the stenter rails, 
has been dotted so that it would not interfere with the more essential 
paits of the woik so far as this illustration is concerned. After the 
superfluous staicli has been squeezed out of the cloth by the rollers 
of tile starch mangle, in this case the rollers (, and H of the two- 
bowl mangle, the cloth B is fed on to the drying cylinders J but 
previous to reaching the bottom pan [ it would be slightly stretched 
by one or other of the many types of expanders which are illustrated 
m lugs coS to 217 pp. 2<> j to 2b<). After the cloth leaves the 
top pan J it is deflected to the guide loller K in order to utilise the 
heating surface of the upper pan as much as possible, and then 
passes over guide 1 oiler I to the compensating apparatus, which 
consists of two fixed rollers M and a tisirg and falling roller N. The 
cloth passes under the latter but over the two former, and is then 
deflected under guide roller 0 , under stool R, under guide roller Q, 
and then between the guide and tensions rollers 1< of the stenter 
into the jaws of tlje travelling clips, These clips grip the cloth, 
carry it foiwaid ovr the whole length of the stenter, and deliver 
it at the other end under roller S, from which it jiasses to the second 
compensating apparatus, consisting of fixed rollers 1 and movable 
roller U. The cloth then passes under roller V, over a second set 
of pans W, around guide rollers X, and finally to the nip of the 
rollers Y and Z and to the plaiting rollers 2, from which it is delivered 
in the well-known plaits or folds on to a further stool or stillage 3, 
or else into a large barrow. 

It will be seen that the cloth is dried in stages : (1) Partially by 
means of heated pans J ; (2) by a system of hot pipes under the 
stenter , and (3) by the heated pans W. All parts of the cloth, 
except the selvages, are practically dry when the cloth leaves the 
stenter, and the drying pans W are often introduced to dry the 
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selvages, which have been kept from contact with the hot air on 
account of their being gripped by the jaws of the clips. 

The arrangement for the provision of hot air is shown only'in 
the plan view (Fig. 219). A small motor 4 drives a fan 5 which 
draws air through the duct 6 and delivers it into the tubular heater 7. 
The heater works at boiler pressure, and may have a heating surface 
of 2000 sq. ft. or more. It is usually placed in a separate building 
or room, and so is the stenter, and the jupes ,X leading fiom the 
heater pass either under or over the stenter according to Avliidi 
position happens to be the more suitable They are almost in¬ 
variably, however, under the stenter as illustrated, and at various 
points ill the straight length of pipes 9 aie inserted double-ended 
outlet pipies from which the hot air is forced. Kacli outlet pipe is 
prodded with a swivel door so that the quantity of hot air from 
each may he varied, and also the current of air may be diiecterl on 
to the cloth at any desired angle. 

The method of driving the various .parts is illustrated only in 
I'ig. 219. F'or a 40ft. stenter such as that illustrated between A 
and A, the over-all length of the complete range of machines is 
74ft., and a 25I1.P. motor 10 is used to chuvey the necessary power. 
The motor drives the main shaft 11 by means of the pinion 12 and 
wheel 13. At the ends of the shaft 11 are two small bevel pinions 
14 and 15 which drive respectively bevel-wheels 16 and 17 on shafts 
18 and 19. A belt is passed over the cone pulley 20 on shaft 18 
and cone pulley 21 on shaft 22 ; each cone being about three timt-s 
the width of the belt in order to allow plenty rtf movement for the 
latter. By, this arrangement the pans W are driven. Similar 
cone pulleys 23 and 24 ary fixed on shafts 19 and- 25, and the latter 
is driven by a belt over cone pulleys 23 and 24, Shaft 25 also carries 
cone pulley 26 and pinion 27 ; the latter drives wheel 28 on mangle 
roller shaft 29, while a belt from cone pulley 26 to cone .pulley 30 
drives shaft 31, which communicates its motion to the drying pans J. 
Shaft 18 also carries the power to the hffadstock of ihe stenter, 
the framework (Fi^ 218), only being indicated at 32. The stenter 
rails themselves are supported by parts 33 and 34 ; the upper faces 
of 33 are curved as at 35, for reasons to be explained later. The 
method of driving stenters Will be illustrated m other drawings. 
The introduction of cone pulleys ’provides facilities for regulating* 

s 
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the speeds of the successive parts so that the speeds may be as 
nearly the same as possible. The compensating apparatus com¬ 
pletes the scheme, for any slight irregularity in the speed is immedi¬ 
ately met by the raising or lowering of the rollers N and U, and thus 
each machine, as it were, works independently of any other, and 
still all are combined to manipulate long lengths of cloth without 
damage. 

The ( lip which grips the selvage of tlfe cloth is as ingenious as 
it is simple, and'it will perhaps he wise at (this stage to consider how 
each clip works. There are several'styles of clips, electrical and 
mechanical, but they all operate on practically the same principle, 
lugs. 220 and 221 illustrate a very common and successful type. 




The object of the'chps ir, to take hold of the fabric near the selvages, 
b'ut not to grip the o'oth at any part other than the selvages. When 
the cloth enters between the two sets of clips at the left-hand end 
or feed end of the tenter A in Tigs. 218 and 219, the rai|s are nearer 
to each other at that point than at any ot^ier. Although not shown 
.inclined in hjgs. 218 and 219, the two rails or the first pair of rails 36 
are inclined, and gradually Widen out until they reach the maximum 
distance rt the junction between the first pair 3b and the second 
pair 57. From this point onwards the remainder of the rails are 
parallel. Consequently,' when the clfitli enters the clips on the first 
pair of rails 36, there is usually about two incliv". of cloth ipsidc the 
clip beyond the gripping face A (Fig. 220). I11 this figure the tongue 

B (there aie really two, but one only can be seen in this view) and 
the heel of the gripping face A are lesting upon the cloth G, and 
‘the latter upon the baseplate C, While the extreme end of the selvage 
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of the doth is at 1 ), Parts A and B are fuluumed at F. and the 
lever extends to F as shown. As the two chains of dips move for¬ 
ward over the inclined rails it will be evident that the distaifcc 
between the dips will increase gradually and proportionately to the 
inclination of the rails, and at the same time the dips will tend to 
leave the doth ( 1 . This continues uytd the extieme outci edge 
of the selvage I> passes over two slots in the baseplate C, and thus 
allows the two tongues to tlrop mtv the slot sms indicated m Fig. 221 
Then, and not until this happens, tan the giippmgT.’n c A gifp the 
cloth, and obviously by this nrrangenient it < .111 grip the doth at 
no jroint except the selvage Any fuithei outward movement on 
the part of the two sets of gups merely causes each grip to secuie 
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the doth more firmly, and at the same time iw stretch it gradually 
until the desired width is readied. I he stretching operation is m 
reality the chief function of the whole apparatus, and the gradual 
development of a brocade or damask pattern wider the influence 
of this ingenious piece of mechanism is indeed a pretty sight. 

Other views of the grip appear in Figs. 222, 22.j and 2^4, which 
show respectively a front view of clip w'ith jaw If open, a Jiont view 
of clip with jaw H closed on cloth (>, and a hack view of clip with 
jaw H dosed with the cloth ^ gripped bitween the gripping face 
A of the jaw H and,the baseplate C. In this view the two tongues 
B are shown as having entered their corresponding slots. Parts J 
are simply the two supports m which the jaw H as a whole is ful- 
crumed. It will be seen clearly that the project^ig part K of Fig. 
223 can fit into the gap between the two parts L of Fig. 222, and 
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thus a chain of clips of any suitable length can be formed for any 
kind of stenter. 

• In the finishing of many linen fabrics—indeed, in nearly all 
cases the starching mangle is worked separately, or else in con¬ 
junction with a set of drying pans, and rarely in combination with 
the stenter. When the stouter is used independently of any other 
machine, which is often the case for linen, the cloth is placed at the 
feed end of the stenter rither in lpose folds or wound upon a beam. 
In some finishing departments the damasks are run through two 
stenters the first for the initial stretching, and the second for the 
final stretching ; but in most cases the cloth passes through one 
stenter only. Under such circumstances it is clear that the machine 

will appear much more simple than 
the arrangement illustrated^ in 
Figs. 21.S and 219, and will indeed 
consist only of that part marked 
A. A in addition to a plaiting 
down motion, if the cloth were 
in loose folds it would be placed 
on the stillage or stool P, which 
• is list'd in the full arrangement 
illustrated as a ■ stool upon 
which ,the attendant may stand 
ill order to attefid to .the cloth as ^t enters the stenter proper. 

• It is, of course, gssj'ntial that the doth should be guided between 
the jaws of the clip*'which are open just where the cloth enters the 
machine. This operation may be and often is done manually, but 
it can be done more correctly and much more cheaply \>y an auto¬ 
matic feeder, or by an jiutomatic guiefer and feeder combined.’ 
There aje two or three different types of automatic guiders and 
feeders, but that made by Messrs Daniel Foxwell and Son, Man¬ 
chester, appears to be utilised most in the linen industry; it is 
found to be, very safe in' its action agd very efficient, and is equally 
suitable for other fabrics. ( The most impo^int parts f of this 
apparatus are illustrate*! in elevation and plan in Figs. 225 and 
226. In the elevation, one part (C) of the apparatus-—the feeder— 
is shown bolted tD an arm B of the stenter rail A, and just sufficient 
•of the latter is illustrated to show the connection between the two 
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and the method of working. The stenter itself in Figs. 218 and 219 
is 40ft. long, but they are sometimes 90ft. in length. This length 
is probably necessary when the fabrics travel at 100 yds. per minute, 
as 111 certain sections of the cotton trade ; but for linen a much 
slower speed (say, about 50 to (10yds. per min.) is adopted, and the 
stenters are usually from yoft. to 40ft. in length. 

The automatic guider and feeder is shown to the left of stenter 
uni A in Fig. 225, and yie cloth 1 ), in heavy lines, comes from any 
convepient source and moves in the direction indicated by the 
arrows. It passes between the cone pollers F and F, being guided 
to and from thcse’hy guide-plates G and II or by anti-friction 
rollers, and then partially round large wooden cones J, over further 
cones K, between the feeder rollers 1 , and M and the retaining, 
rollers N and 0 . It may then be guided between or straight oyer 
the stenter rads P as shown, and between the jaws of the clips Q, 
nine of which are shown as forming part of an endless chain of clips 
which, with the outside half of the chain and the companion chain 
of clips on the opjiosite stenter rail, carry the cloth forward and 
deliver it as picvijmsly explained. The guider is supported by 
an ajustable bracket R and stand S, and the former can thus be 
raised or lowered to place the hfadsfock of the guider in the most 
suitable position. Similar adjustments are provided with brackets 
T, U, and V of the frame C fo( the vaiioys'parts of the feeder. 

In many instances tlje guider is found to work quite satisfactorily 
without the feeder , ^lje' latter, however, makes the apjiaratus more 
cynijilete and certain. When the two are working in unison as 
illustrated, .the guider performs the rough centring of the fabric, 
and the more delicate and smaller adjustments are jierforn'ied by 
the feeder. , 

From jFig. 226 it wall be seen that there are two sets of cones E, 
one on eajli side of the machine, and since it is essential that all 
widths of cloths, within reasonable limits, should be capable of 
being treated by the same ajiparatijs and in the same macliine, 
provision is made for this purpose. , The cone^r.E and F and all 
contiguous parts are supported by two'brackets W on left-hand 
and right-lyind threaded rod X, and the two sets of cones can 
therefore be moved nearer to or farthty from each other, as desired, 
by turning the hand-wheel Y. Similar adjustments are necessary 
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for the cones and all parts of the feeding apparatus, but these move 
bodily with the rails A of the stenter, for it is obvious that it is 
also necessary to alter the distance between the two rails of the 
stenter so that the two sets of clips may be adjusted to suit the 
required width of cloth. 

The object of the guider and feeder is to keep the cloth centrally 
situated so that the selvages'and the inner lengths of clips shall be 
in the same planes, and both parts of th<j apparatus perform tins 
work. When the cloth' is running centrally and in its proper 
position for the clips, the cones E and F oli Loth sides of the machine 
are touching the cloth, and the selvages are inside and clear of the 
aluminium levers Z. The cloth, by reason of the pulling action of 
the clips (J, passes freely and easily between the two rotating cones 
K and F, one or both of which may be covered with rubber. In 
general, cone hi is covered with a rubber sleeve, and cone I* is a 
corrugated brass one. 

Rollers F and bell-crank levers 2 are fulcrumed at 3, and when 
the cloth is in the centre, :t> explained above, both rollers F are 
pressed forward by a jet of compressed air which issues from an 
orifice in ^against the face 11 of the short arm of bell-crank lever 2. 
The opening and closing of the ojilice. are due to the action of the 
aluminium lever Z on the valve 5, and suitable rubber tubes convey 
the compressed air through pi^es 6. The rubber tubes are not 
shown in lugs. 225,and 22b, but the brass valves to which they are 
connected for the guider are marked '] in Fig. 226, and similar 
val'ves are piovuled r for the feeder. The compressed air flows 
front the receiver 8 through valve 9, and its pressure is indicated 
on gauge 10. ‘ * ■ 

As already stated, the two aluminium livers Z are clear of the 
selvages of the cloth when 1 the latter is centrally situated ; but 
should the'cloth, owing to irregular folds, pass either to the left or 
to the right, the corresponding selvage would come into contact 
with the aluminium level v which would, in consequence, be forced 
slightly outwards. The movement outwards of ljver Z closes the 
air-valve 5, and immediately either valve 5 in dosed, the correspond¬ 
ing bell-crank lever 2, in virtue of gravity, falls to its lowest and 
vertical posifion, and in doipg so it withdraws the cone F from 
contact with the cfoth. The oppqjsite selvage of the cloth—that 
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is, the one which is still in contact with both rollers K anil 1' — 
creeps gradually up towards the thicker diameters of the cones, 
and thus draws the cloth a little to that side and in purticujai 
draws the other selvage from contact with the lever Z , the latter 
then returns to its normal position- an action which again opens 
the valve 5 and allows the jet of compressed air to come against 
the face 11 of the short arm of brll-cntnk lever 2, and to carry the 
cone F into contact.with the cloth. Any deviation from the stinight 
path thus cause's one or other of the aluminium levers Z tq close 
its valve 5 and to cut off till' jet of air . the cloth is, m consequence, 
kept approximately in its central position. ’She action will take 
place more frequently with loosely folded pica's than with pieces 
.which are on a roller , but 111 any case the guider arts as stated, and 
acts successfully even without the feeder. When the feeder is 
used, Its action is identical with that of the guider, but the move¬ 
ments of the cloth from side to side, although very frequent, are 
through short distances. In this case the cone M, which is carried 
by bell-crank lever 12, is raised or lbwered by the presence or 
absence of the compressed-air jet from part 13 ; and the aluminium 
lever 14 acts upon valve 15 111 virtue ofjtlie pressure of the selvages 
of the cloth in precisely the Mine* way as described in connection 
with the similar aluminium levers Z and valve 5. 

Angle bracket T is supported by 11 stud in the framework, and 
itself sujiports the winch bracket 16. Slide rods 17 and grooved 
pulleys 18 enable the winch 19 and the confc v K to slide back¬ 
wards and forwards to take uji tfte slack of .the doth, especially 
when the apparatus is used m ion]unction with a jigging Stenter. 
The spring^o returns the winch to its normal position. 

The relative sizes of !he various parts m Fig. 225 may 'be com¬ 
pared with the clips in F'igs. 222, 22.y and 224. Tin! apparatus is 
here described for use in its simplest form and in connection with 
linen and ordinary cotton goods, but it is applicable to all kinds of 
fabrics, all of which it keeps perfectly straight ; it removes creases, 
and if the cloth j$ of an elastic or curly nature removes the curls 
from the selvages. ’ * 

The combined air compressor 21 and receiver 8 aje shown in 
Fig. 225 from the pulley side. This machine is bplt-driven from the 
the fast and loose pulleys 23, anil it is capable of supplying air tp 
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about 8 guiders and feeders, or to 14 guiders. It is jSm. bore, 4111 
stroke, and is splash-lubricated. The breather 
anjl oil inlet pipe is at 24, and the level of 
the oil is indicated in a gauge glass. The 
compressed air is delivered into the receiver 
through pipe 26, and passes, as before mentioned, 
to the various guiding and''feeding apparatus, 
through pressure valve 9, the pressure .being . 
indicajed on gauge 10. The apparatus is tested 
up to 6olb., but the usual working pressure is 
30II). ; and when the pressure exceeds this, the 
relief valve 27 is opened and the air escapes 
there. A drain cock 28 and other necessary 
fittings are provided to render the equipment 
as complete and as efficient as possible. 

The ordinary stenter is used, as already 
mentioned, for damasks, napkins, and fancy 
goods generally, and in mefst cases where it is 
desired to keep the cloth from contact with 
hot cylinders, or where tire object is simply 
stretching and not drying and stretching. 

Theie are, however, certdin types of cloth, 
mostly plain weave, which ary stretched- and 
dried on special kinds of stenters, termed 
jigging stenters, to oHt.'im what is known 
as the “ elastic ” finish. 

Figs. 227 to 229 are illustrative of the 
jigging stenter made by Messrs j. H. 

Riley 8: To., Ltd., Bury. Two lengths onl\' 
of stenter rads, A and rf, . 
are shown in Figs. 227 and 
228. Motion to the two sets 
of clips is imparted by two 
chains and * two sprocket 
wheels C : the chains natur¬ 
ally extend over the full length of the stenter rails, and pass 
round similar sprocket wheels reprpsented by circles D. In 
ordinary stentering the cloth passes between tension rails E, 
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follows the course of the stenter rails B ami A and all rails between 
them, and is delivered at the oppo¬ 


site end by the rollers F, (1, 11, 
and J of the plaiting apparatus. 
The sprocket wheels C are power- 
driven, and the method of convey¬ 
ing the power will be illustrated 
directly. The two stenter rails A 
near the delivery end (Fig. 228), 
are parallel, and so are a(l the 
remainder except the first pair B 
at the feed end. These swivel 
•about the joints K, and then outer 
ends may be adjusted at will to 
suit any reasonable degree of in¬ 
clination. The adjustment for this 
inclination is made by hand-wheels 
L and the left-hand and right- 
hand threaded rod M, which work 
in corresjiondingdy threaded bosses 
at the base of the stent,cr’ uuk 
B. The cloth may thus enter easily 
into the grips, and ' • • 

be gradually ex¬ 
tended until it 
assumes the width 
desired. ^\s each 


P~W, 



grip approaches 
the inner edge or 
p e r t p h e r v o f 
sprocket wheel C, 
or the outer edge 
of sprocket wheel 
D, the.upper pro¬ 
jecting part F of 
the clip lever (see Figs. 220 to 225) enters under inshned plates, 
one of which is situated immediately Ibove bas»plate N (Fig, 228), 
and the other immediately at?ove baseplate O; both inclin«d 
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plates extend the required distance round the sprocket wheels C 
and D. The plates are, of course, inclined to the stenter rails and 
to .the path followed by the upper part F of the lever clips when 
the latter are not in contact with the plates, but immediately each 
clip enters under its coriespondtng inclined plate, the upper part F 
is under the influence of the plate, and as the clip moves forward 
the pari F is forced down gradually, and eventually sufficiently far 
to lift up the jaw H to t|ie positiop illustrated in'Fig. 222, and thus 
each cjip is withdrawn from the selvage of the cloth just before it 
commences to rotate for the return journey at the delivery end, and 
in a similar way to present an open jaw for the cloth to enter as it 
is moving round the sprocket wheel D at the feed end (Fig. 228). 

The desired width between all the parallel rails is obtained by 
moving the rails nearer to or farther from each other. They are 
moved in one ditection by bevel wheels P, Q, R, S, T, and U, and 
in the other direction by V, (,), R, S, T, and U ; all the wheels are 
operated by power, P or V being placed into gear with Q according 
to which direction the rails "have to be moved. Slight alterations 
in the distance between the rails may be made manually by handle 
W. It will be seen that in avery case the central shaft X is rotated, 
and since this shaft carries a wortn iiflujadiately under worm-wheel 
Y, and a similar worm under all the other cross rails, it’follows that 
all the parallel rails move eith<?r.m or out Amultaneouslv. 

It will perhaps tie be$t now' to consider Fig. 229 along with Figs. 
227 and 228 for the dfspription of the driving and the general work¬ 
ing of the machine. . The former view is shown on a larger scale 
so that'the parts may be more easily followed. In Fig. 228 the 
engine bed is showy by the rectangular area 2, the crank and the 
fly-wheel'at 3 and 4, and tip: two latter are also shown in Fig. 229. 
The desired speed of the mail* shaft 5 of the stynter is obtained by 
pinion 6 on t crankshaft, wheel 7 on shaft 8, pinion 9 on shaft 8, and 
wheel 10 on shaft 5. A pulley 11 on shaft 8 drives the plaiting 
apparatus pulley 12 on shaft 13 by njpans of a belt 14. A second 
pulley on shaft 13 drives pulley 15 by means of 3 belt 16, yhile a 
sfnall crank 17 on shaft or stud 18 connectfng rod 19 and oscillating 
arm 20 complete the connection to the plaiting-down apparatus. 

The direction motion <of the stanter shafts is indicated by 
tlje arrows in Fig. 229. The bevd wheel 20 on shaft 5 drives an 
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21, while a larger bevel- 


upright shaft by means of bevel-wheel 
wheel 22 on the upper end 
of the upright shaft drives 
shaft 23 by bevel-wheel 24. 

Situated on shaft 23 are 
two bevel-wheels 25 con¬ 
nected to the bosses 26, 

These bosses, and hence the 
wheels, are driven by slyift 
23 by means of a sliding <fr 
float key. and the wheels 25 
naturally drive bevel-wheels 
. 27 in opposite directions 
Rising from the upper sur¬ 
faces' of wheels 27 are 
bosses 28, and upon these 
bosses aie secured the 
sprocket wheels C (lug. 228). 

On the end of shaft 
5 (Figs. 227 and 229) is a 
disc 29 which carries an 
its face near its periphery 
a pin 30. This pin contrijls 
connecting rod 31 connected 
to the lower end of lever 
32 fulcrumed at ’33. The 
upper end of lever 32 is 
connected to sliding block 
34 on the end of shaff 23 
by connecting-rod 35. A 
similar sliding block, marked 
34 1 , supports the other end 
of shaft 23, andtong slots in 

both frames are»pro- _ 

vided to admit of the [__• 
necessary sliding 
action of blocks 34 and 34?. Referring now ipore particularly to 
Fig. 227, it will be clearly seen that as shaft 5 rotates, the pin 30 on 



Fig. 229 . 
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disc 29 and the other connections will cause blocks 34 and 34* to 
move in their respective slots and in opposite directions, provided 
tlnyt shaft 23 is capable of being oscillated. The central supporting 
bracket 36 is loose on a central boss which also forms a support for 
the upright shaft upon which bevel-wheels 21 and 22 are fixed. It 
will thus be seen that the bracket 36 ran oscillate, and it will be 
quite clear that if shaft 23 1 oscillates about the central boss, all 
parts on the shaft will also oscillate, and consequently sprocket 
wheels on bosses^S and stenter rails A (Fijp 228), will move altern¬ 
ately backwards and forwards but in* opposite directions. The 
extent of this movement is about 6111 , and the object of the motion 
is to keep the threads and picks of the cloth in constant motion 
during the passage of the cloth through the stenter, and so 
prevent the threads and picks from sticking together during the 
process of drying. In stenters where the rails remain fixtures, 
so far as oscillation is concerned, the suppoitmg columns 37 (lug. 
227), may be in one piece which reaches up to and supports the 
rails A and 15 . In jigging stenters, however, they are in two parts, 
the upper face 38 of the column 37 being planed and curved as shown 
in big. 228 (see also 35, Fig. 219). The ends of the cross-frames 
of the stenter are supported by separate parts 39 which carry 
pulleys or anti-friction rollers 40 as indicated in Fig. 227. During 
the operation of jigging, the rollers 40 move'backwards and forwards 
on the curved, plared surfaces 38 of columns 37 through the action 
of the above-mentioned*disc 20 and the connections to the rails. For 

• r • - 

ordinaly Centering, tly: parts 37, 39, and 40 naturally remain station¬ 
ary, and in every case the columns 37 have proper foundations 41. 

A weft-straightening motion usually accomjxinies such'maclhnes. 
The mechanism of this motion is of a differential type, and it is situated 
immediately above one of the sprocket wheels C as indicated by the part 
42 (Fig. 229). Its use is to enable the operator to alter the speed of the 
clip-chain under the weft-straightening motion 42 with respect to the 
clip-chain on the opposite rails. If the weft of the fabric is not at right 
angles to the threads of the warp, the above chain may be made to move 
slightly faster or slightly slower ilccording as! the weft on that side lags 
behind or leads that on the other side of the stenter. There are, of 
course, other types qf mechanism for movjng the stenter rails, but in all 
cijses the principle of the movement wit h respect to t he rails is the same. 



CHAPTER NIX 

BELT STRETCIlfNO, cXlENDEHINi., CII.V»1N(, AM) HI Ml INI, 

» , * 

The finishing of fancy ami ligpred goods gnici.illy dillers from that 
of plain fabrics, although all kinds may puss tUougli the s,mn- pio- 
cesses up to a certain stage say that of the diving pans ; seveial 
•figured cloths, however, do not pass over tin 1 pans When the 
length of cloth leaves the pans it is taken to the perching loom and 
passed" over rollers, so that the full length may be examined. Tfns 
examination is usually done with the cloth falling, or perhaps 
drawn down mechanically by drawing rollers, between the examiner 
or percher and a well-lighted window', this is done so that the 
light may pass through the f.tbue and thus expose clearly any fault 
or damage which may be present at .this stage. Each piece or 
cut of cloth is detached from the length after it lias been Examined 
and has emerged from the,drawing rollers, but previous to this all 
damages are marked usutiljy with a’hit of Turkey-red cotton at the 
selvage, while after the cloths are separated abstained goods are 
put on one side for further treatment. Tlif fancy goods are then 
taken to the stentcr, and usually passed through singly as explained 
above, but the cotton and linen plain goods follow a different pro¬ 
cess. * Similar widths of cloths of one type- c.g. cotton, linen, or 
union—are now selected 1 and sewn together m a chain ; tins chain 
is passed through a damping madivne somewhat similar to that 
illustrated in Figs. 15, 16 and 17, pp kj and 20. This , particular 
machine damps both sides of the fabric at the same time, but in 
many cases it ft considered quite sufficient for linen and cotton 
goods to damp enc side only. After the cloth has been damped it 
may be taken to the bfclt-stretclnrig machine or to the beetling 
machine. In order to avoid the trouble of damping, some pieces 
are removed from the pans yi a more #r less damp condition. 

The object of the belt-stretdung machine is to stretch the cloth 

2 S 7 
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from selvage to selvage in order to remove all creases and to increase 
the width. Two to four inches in width may be regained in this 
machine, the stretching apparatus of which is arranged to accom¬ 
modate all widths of doth from about isin. to 90m. This machine 
is used for figured cloth, and extensively for plain fabrics. , 
All such machines are similar in construction, and that illustrated 
in Figs. 230 and 231 is made by Messrs J. H. Riley .& Co., Ltd., 
Bury. The former view is partly sectional to show the path fol¬ 
lowed by the cloth, while the latter is a plan view of the main 
parts. The fast and loose pulleys arc shown at A and B on the short 
shaft C. The fast pulley A transmits its motion to pinion D, which 
in turn drives wheel li on the end of the main shaft F'. This main 
shaft is supported by bearings in the two end frames G, and near 
the inner sides of these frames are the two so-called belt pulleys FI 
with flanged sides. These two pulleys II are set at an angle, that 
is, their edges are nearer to each other at the feed side of the machine 
than at the delivery side. Endless belts J, one on each side and 
about ..|in. wide, shown solid black in Fig. 230, pass over these 
pulleys as well as over the upper and lower pulleys K, I., M, and N. 
Consequently the belts J run continuously when the driving belt is 
on the fast pulley B. The cloth to'be-stretched is brought on a 
wooden roller as shown at O, or else in loose folds, and placed at 
the feed side of the machine. When the cloth is on a wooden roller, 
the arbors of the voller are supported on swivel brackets P. The 
doth Q is shown onlv in F'ig. 230, and appears here as if it were a 
thread ; this marking is adopted in order that the cloth may be 
easily distinguished from the solid black line which represents the 
belt. The cloth comes, as illustrated, from the entering batch or 
roller O, - and passes over a suitable number of tension rails R— 
two only are'shown in the figure—and is then guided between 
the belt J and the belt-stretcher pulley H, being gripped, of course, 
near the two selvages by the two pulleys. When the cloth enters as 
described it contains creases ; but since the edg'es of pulleys FI 
gradually widen out as they approach the delivery side of the 
machine, it follows that ihe cloth will be*stretched, provided that 
no slip takes place. The faces of pulleys H are often covered with 
rubber or some such substance to increase the gripping power and 
thus prevent slip. Fig. 230 shows clearly that the cloth Q leaves 
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and tin- doth 



the pulley H and the belt J at a [ximt near pulley L, 
from this point proceeds either to the rollers of 
an ordinary plaiting-down motion 
ing roller S, The direction taken 
is shown in both ways in the iigu 
be clearly understood that one on! 
time. The amount of stretch will 
the angle which the pulleys II ir 
shaft F, and the adjust¬ 
ment for different 
degrees of stretch will 
be understood by re¬ 
ference to Fig. 2.J1. A 
left- and right-hand 
screwed rod T passes 
through tapped parts 
in the’ ends of blocks 
U, so that whin this 
rod is rotated the ends 
of the blocks and the 
edges of the pulleys 11 
are moved nearer to or 
farther from each other. 

The adjustment is'made 
by means of the hand¬ 
wheel V and bevel- 
wheels W and X, while 
the siiaft \ , upon which 
V and W are fixed, 
is utilised to rotate 
similar parts on the 
other side of the 
machine through bevel- 
wheels Z and a In 
order, however, that the 
two sides may be moved 
independently of each other*if desired, clutches,or catch boxes are 
provided on the shaft Y, but tluse are not shown on the drawing. 
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Figs 230 and 231 
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The cloth passes over the large pulleys or rings 3 in addition 
to the flanged pulleys H, while the smaller intermediate pulleys or 
riqgs 4 on shaft 5 serve to spread the stress over the full width of 
stretched cloth. The ends of shaft 5 are supported in blocks 6, 
which may be moved laterally by means of hand-wheel 7 in con¬ 
junction with suitable bevel-wheels, shafts, and screws in blocks 6. 
The intermediate pulleys 4 may be moved farther in or drawn out 
as desired to adjust the tension on the cloth. 

On the main jnilley shaft C is fixed a small pulley 8, and a belt 9 
from this pulley drives a smaller pulley 10 when the doth requires 
to be batched on the roller K. A long wooden box is placed on the 
spindle or spit II, and the cloth is wound on this Ixix ; when the 
winding is finished, both box and cloth are removed from the spit.. 
If the plaiting-down motion is to be used, the belt 9 (Fig. 231), is 
removed, and a different belt put on to the pulley 8 and over pulley 
12 on the end of roller 13 , roller 14 is, of course, the pressing roller. 
A further belt from pulley 12 drives pulley 15 on the crankshaft, 
the cranks operating the two small rollers 16 to obtain the well- 
known pendulum-like movement of the plaiter supports. The 
speed of tne machine will depend to some extent on the fabric to 
be treated ; a speed of qorevs. of tire driving pulley B results in 
the delivery of 78yds. of clotn per minute, but in general the delivery 
is much less than this. 

A further separation of the cloths takes place here ; several 
plain and twilled fabrics go dhect to the beetling machine, while 
figured fabrics, such 71s damasks, go to the calender. A 3-bowl 
calender is often used for fine goods. The heavy 5-bowl calender 
has already been described in pp. 23 to 26 while a 5-bowl 
calender, made by Messis Mather and Platt, Ltd., Manchester, is 
illustrated in Fig. 232. Thisjs introduced partly to show the type 
of machine which is used for linen and union fabrics in addition to 
cotton ones, and partly to illustrate a type of finishing which receives 
the name of " chasing.", This finish imitates in a slight degree 
the beetle finish which is to follow,^ and is usud principally for 
cotton, but also for unions. 1 he cloth A' from the roller hi passes 
over and under tension rails C, I), and E, and then between the two 
bottom rollers F apd G. It as then gqjded between the two upper 
rollers G and H, and conducted from the latter round the upper 
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guide roller J to the lower adjustable guide roller K, and over a 
brass scrimp rail L, the face of which is giooved and corrugated. 
This grooved surface removes creases, and keeps the cloth out, in 
width, so that it may pass under the bottom roller 1‘ and be de¬ 
livered suitably stretched for a second time between rollers F and 
G, and also between rollers G and H. The cloth finally passes over 



Fig. 232. 


the latter to be batched against it on^tfl roller M, supported by 
arms N. A plaiting-down apparatui may be substituted for the 
batching roller if desired. The chilled-iron or brass centre bowl G 
is often heated by steam or by gas, while the larger rollers F and 
H are made of cotton or of paper, as described in connection with 
the similar paper Jiowls used yi the 5-bowl calender. \Vhen a cloth 
passes singly between the*bowls of tfie calender it is simply pressed, 
and its surface's are therefore Hat ; but when two lasers pass be¬ 
tween as m chasing, the mnjr surface* are pressed into each other, 
and-the effect then is not flat, Uut is influenced by the particular 
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way in which the various parts of the two-layers cross or overlap 
each other. Sometimes the cloth is threaded through a third 
time in order to improve the effect. The wheel 0 in the adjustable 
slide P is for the purpose of raising or lowering the guide roller K, 
so that the doth may be kept at the proper tension. 

When this calender is used for damasks and similar linen goods, 
the cloth simply passes over*the guide rails and singly between the 
bowls F, G, and H, the upper and lower onss usually being sycamore. 
Linen damasks are finished on what is termed the warp side— i.e. 
the side on which the ground is developed by the warp and the 
ornament by the wvft; this side is in contact with the bowl G, 
which may be either hot or cold. On the other hand, mercerised 
cotton damasks and union damasks are finished on the weft side.. 
Irish damask napkins are usually finished doubled, while Scotch 
napkins are finished full width. The calendering in these cases is 
evidently more simple than the operation of chasing. 

The calender may have the usual fast and loose pulleys, or it 
may be driven by means erf a friction clutch. Fig. 232 shows a 
machine arranged for the latter method of driving. A belt drives 
a belt pulley on'shaft If, and on the same shaft is a pinion S 
which gdars with wheel T on tlie end of the shaft of bowl G. A 
friction clutch, not shown, is placed on shaft R between.the pinion S 
and belt pulley Q, and is operated by a handle and rods to place 
the machine in anckout of action. The necessary amount of pressure 
is obtained by lever Uv lulcrumed at V ; the force is applied at W 
through the weights X on lever'Y fulcrumed at Z, and an adjust¬ 
able rod 2, which is attached at one end to lever U and at the other 
to point 3 in lever Y. The usual screw 4 and hand-wheel' s are 
provided at each end for regulating the'pressure on the blocks. 
Calenders such as this are often used to straighten and smooth out 
the cloth Veady for the beetling machine. 

Beetling.—T his is a very important process in the finishing 
of several kinds of linen sjnd cotton goods, particularly of sheetings 
of various qualities. There are two distinct kinds of machines 
used for this work—the Wood'Faller'Beetle and the Spring'Beetle. 
Each has its advocates, and there are certainly advantages which 
attend the use of^either. The object^of beetling is to fill up the 
cloth, or, in other words, to clo^y up the small pin-like holes or 
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interstices ; to produce a high gloss on the fabric ; and to impart 
the much-admired water-marks winch help so much to beautify 
otherwise plain fabrics. Incidentally the operation of bcettyng 
increases the width of the doth. 

Considered in its simplest aspect, the beetling machine consists 



of a large roller or beam upcyi which thetloth is woujid evenly and 
tightly. This clBth beaiji is.made to rotate and also to move to 
and fro in an endwise direction ; during these movements the ends 
of a series of heavy wooden beams, termed fullers of beetles, are 
allowed to drop successively on to tile cloth, end thus spread out 
the threads without imparting *the plain flat effect which results 
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from calendering. Since there are several layers of cloth on the 
beam, the pressure or force imparted to the outer layer by the 
fallers is communicated to the inner layers, and the finish is there¬ 
fore somewhat similar in this respect to those of chesting and 
mangling. 

Large quantities of common goods are passed through a mangle 
—or, rather, a type of calender—preparatory to being beetled. 
This process helps to fill up the interstices between the threads 
and picks. After the cloth has been so treated, it is partially dried 
on the hot cylinders of the drying machine, or else dried perfectly 
on these cylinders ;t then re-damped, and finally taken to the 
beetling machine. In all cases the cloth must be in a damp con¬ 
dition before it is beetled, and it is a good plan, after having applied 
the moisture, to allow the cloth to remain a few hours so that 
the water may penetrate uniformly the various folds, ana thus 
enable the cloth to be finished evenly. When the cloth has been 
damped and allowed to lie, as explained, for a few hours, it is con¬ 
sidered to be in an ideal state for being beetled ; the cloth is then 
termed “ conditioned.” 

One of'the best types of wood fuller beetling machines, often 
termed "Lancashire beetles," i* that made by Messrs Archibald 
Edmeston and Sons, Ltd., Patricroft, Manchester, and illustrated 
in Figs. 233 to 236. The abovy-mentioijed cloth rollers or beams, 
which are about 19111. in diameter, are shown at A, and in Fig. 233 
the first wood fuller B A, Shown in its lowest position upon the cloth 
beam, and the latter, which carries the cloth, is naturally in the 
beetling 1 position. The rest of the beetles are shown at different 
heights in the same figure, while in Fig. 234 the tops of 12 Beetles 
are shown. In Fig. 236 two cloth beams A are shown, but neither 
ot these is in “the position toj beetling ; they occupy the present 
positions ddien the cloth is being wound on or wound off, termed 
respectively “ winding-on ” and “ stripping." 

Each fuller B, of which there may be any nunlber up to about 
42, is 8ft. 6iri. long, 4m. wide, and sjin. deep, a»d is made from 
selected, well-seasoned beech." All the”fallers are planed by 
machinery, machine-morticed, and are supported vertically by two 
iron guide rails C, which are also planed perfectly true in order that 
the up-and-down movements of .the fallers may be performed 
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smoothly and with a .minimum amount of wear ami tear. The 
planed surfaces enable the fallen, to work vertically with very 
little clearance. Projecting from the face of each fuller is a tapjiet 
D (Fig, 234), by means of which the fuller is lifted to its highest 
position from the cloth bowl by a wiper K. There is a wiper for 
each taller, and all of them are keyed to the wiper shaft F ; the 
latter extends across the machine, aifd rotates m brass steps sup¬ 
ported in suitable bearings cast with ami forming part of the massive 
end frames G. As the wiper shaft F iotatfs, each w,ipet comes into 
’ . • * 



contact with and raises its own tappet I), and hence its faljer B* to 
the % highhst position. The wipers themselves are set to form 
spirals round the beamfeo that they act saiccesshvely. They are set 
in groups of about nine, and hence thcTe will be two,'three, or foui 
falters at the same height, according as there are id, 27, ot 36 fallcrs. 
The path described by the tops of the fallen, is more’or less of a 
wave-hke character. Each wiper is withdrawn from contact with 
the tappet D as Jhe point of The wiper is approaching the top centre, 
and hTnce, when this otcurs, the feller jlrojis in virtue of gravita¬ 
tional force and imparts the desired blow to the cloth on the beam A. 
Although it is absolutely essential tjiat the taller should descend 
rapidly, it is equally essential, ,or at least desirable, that it should 
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be raised slowly, particularly during the first part of its movement. 
The wipers are designed specially to impart this valuable move¬ 
ment, for the lower part of the tappet D first comes in contact with 
thS wiper as near as possible to the centre of rotation. The inertia 
of the faller is consequently overcome by a minimum of wear and 
tear, for the upward movement of the faller is comparatively slow 
at first, but increases graduaily until the wiper leaves the tappet. 
The general principles of beetling bejng nqw understood, we 
' may proceed to describe the re¬ 
maining parts of the machine. 
A [Particular feature of this beetle 
is that all the gearing is supported 
independently of the walls of. 
the building: this precaution, 
although no doubt, and naturally, 
increasing the cost, eliminates 
the vibrations which usually 
undermine the stability of the 
wall. The gearing is contained 
between the frame (1 of the 
, beetle _ proper and the supple¬ 
mentary frame H. The latter is 
, • bolted to the substantial found¬ 
ation and to the frame < 1 , The 
mairf driving shaft J extends 
' ■ from the front to the back of 
tht machine, and is placed in and out of action by a patent 
friction clutch which acts quickly and efficiently. The dfitch 
sleeve itself is shown ajt K, but the fcAk which operates the 
sleeve is omitted. This fbrk is secured to the sleeve K in 
the usual'way, and also to the shaft L. The toothed quad¬ 
rant M is 'also secured to the shaft L, and is operated by the 
worm N on the short vertical shaft 0 . All these parts are moved 
by rotating the hand-wheel P. When the clutch sleeve K is caused 
to, slide along the shaft J,, the inner grip ring Q makes conrfection 
with the outer part K of the clutch, and thus imparts motion to 
the wiper shdft F through tlje large bevel-wheel T and the small 
bevel-wheel S, mounted on the bqss of the clutch ring R. fm- 
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mediately behind the large bevel wheel T is .1 ratchet wheel 11 and 
a pawl V to be brought into use when the fullers aie lifted manually. 

On the end of the main shaft J is fixed a wheel \Y, which, through 
intermediate wheel X on stud 
Y, conveys the motion to .'41 , M 

wheel Z on shaft 2. Along- ! .-■> h 

side wheel Z on same shaft 2 rj ? xii jjv • i ;i 

is a pinion 3, wJiich diives j^'jj „ |\ ~V 44 ,"~ r ' 4 r ’ ... 

wheel 4 on the low shaft 5. ’ j" |._i Tit. -- M • , /| 

On the low shaft 5, and ojlpo- ’-"ij'A. • • T A j I 

site the central line of the ,~J\r . i ’ , 4 ° | —w 

frames G of the beetle, are J* j T [\| 

.two catch-box bevel-wheels (1 Tj ' r ‘ 

and 7, and either of these may J t :| 

be puiln motion by the catch- 10-H 6 - Jffljj I. 16 ’ 1 

box or clutch 8 in the usual f | <» I [_ 

way. When the clutch 8 is ’ ’\ ; _ <J 27 ;! 1 " f ]’ 

centrally situated, as illus- ']•t-’”j - , }0 4L [T 

trated in Fig. 23b, it is out of A /d T ]‘ 'A\ U 

gear with both wheels 6 and " 1 -Si , | fj| £ ' '* lr 

7. It may, however, be .slid "T\_ . 4 -£~j 

on the shaft 5 by means’of 2 *~ If-A- Ay'7} W/sY-''’" 

the lever 9, fulcrumed at^io, 25 ( f *|J • „* 4 .$ (n o .ffiA v Jr 

connecting-rod rr. and hand- X 4 j] _ L \-d9fhxZ ““ 

lever 12 fulcrumed at 13, and fy J l Tij 

so placed in gear "with either j [4, i t 

wheel 6 # or wheel 7. In either 

case The laYger bevel-wheel 14 4 Bi Tll [l i iM pl 3 

will be rotated, the diiYction 

of rotation depending upon , " Z3() * 

which wheel is in gear with 

bevel-wheel 14. As a natural consequence, shaft 15 and broad¬ 
toothed pinion id can be rotated in cat her ^direction at will. 

The shafts 17,of both cloth rollers A are prolonged as shown, 
and eafli shaft carries ncAr its end .f wheel 18. The object of this 


7Fff^ ’ 

J ! .i 

1 F-J ' 


wheel is to gear with pinion 16 when the cloth beam is in the beetling 
position— i.e. immediately lyider the Jailers B shown in Figs. 
233 and 235. A cam 19, shown*mly in Fig. 235, is secured to thf 
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shaft 15, and runs in the grooved pulley 20 when the cloth beam 
is under the fallers B. Wooden tension rails 21 (Fig. 233), are pro¬ 
vided on both sides of the machine, and by means of these rails the 
cloth is kept taut as it is guided on to the cloth beams A. The cloth 
beam occupies one of the positions indicated in Fig. 236 for the 
winding-on operation, and also for the stripping operation which 
is naturally performed after 'the cloth has been beetled sufficiently, 
or after it has been partially beetled to turn it end for end, and thus 
allow that end of the cloth which was next the beam to occupy 
the outside position ; tins gives all parts the same or as near as 
possible the same amount of work. It is essential, as already 
stated, that the cloth should be absolutely free from creases on the 
beam, or otherwise unsatisfactory work, and probably cut cloth,, 
will result. Consequently, great care should be exercised when the 
cloth is being wound on to the beam A. For filling and strippthg, the 
cloth beam is driven by compressed paper friction pulleys 22 on 
the shaft 2. These pulleys are placed in and out of gear by hand- 
wheel 23, shaft 24, pinion 25, racks on shaft 26, and parts 27. Hand- 
wheels 28 on rod 29 and levers 30 are utilised to apply the necessary 
pressure Mr driving the beams efficiently for filling and for stripping. 

Wheil the cloth beam has a. thickness of nn. to ijin. of cloth 
wound upon it, the whole is ready for being transported under the 
wooden fallers B. This is done by the aid of a pinch bar and a 
long rack cast on ‘he outside of the frames G. hr order to obtain 
room for the free entrj 1 of the beam under the fallers B, and also to 
facilitate its removal, after the piece has been "beetled, the fallers 
B may be raised sufficiently high by the hand-wheel 31, rod 32, 
worm 33, and wheel 34 on shaft 35. On shaft 35 art! fixrti two 
sprocket wheels, and chains from these wheels support a long bar, 
which, when ifi its lowest position, is below a series of pins—one from 
each of tile fallers B. Thus, when the shaft 33 is rotated by hand- 
wheel 31 and other parts, the long bar is raised ; as the bar ascends 
it arrests the pins and carries them and the fallers clear of the beam. 
The pawl V is allowed to fall into contact with ttyr ratchet wheel U 
at this time. In addition to the combined movement of the fallers 
by the bar, any single taller may be held up while the others are in 
operation. ( . , 

Two or more pieces in width msy be wound on the cloth beam A, 
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depending naturally upon the width of the pieces. Whenever this 
is the case, it is necessary to leave sufficient space between the 
selvages of the adjoining pieces to allow for the increase in width 
due to beetling. It is often necessary to hold up that fuller which 
is immediately above the gap between the pieces. If the cloths 
widen sufficiently, the fuller may be liberated and thus work m con¬ 
junction with the others. “ 

From the description »of the principal parts it will be evident 
that when the shaft J is jotated, the following trains-of wheels will 
be set in motion : ’ 

1. The wiper shaft F, through bevel pinion 4 and bevel-wheel T. 
The wipers E will therefore commence to lift the falters B suc¬ 
cessively, one from each group at a time, and each fuller imparts 
70 blows per minute. 

2. jfhe middle shaft 2 upon which the compressed paper pulleys 
22 are fixed, which drive the cloth beams A for winding-011 and 
stripping, provided they are placed 111 action’by the hand-wheel 2j 
and intermediate parts. 

3. The low shaft 5, which carries the small bevel-wheels 6 and 7 

for driving the short shaft 15 in the de-yred direction hy'tbe clutch 
8 and wheel 14 , while at. tla- same time the broad pimtm lb on 
shaft 15 drives the wheel and therefore the cloth beam A ; the 
cam 19, through groovecV jrulleys 20' imparts the necessary endlong 
movement to the tloth beam. * 

After the cloth beam has run for a suittiMe period in one direc¬ 
tion, say, with betfel-whcel 6 in {fear with ciitch-box 8 and bevel- 
wheel 14, the two former are disconnected, and the catch-box placed 
in goal" with bevel-wheel 7, which results in the bevel-wheel 14, and 
therefore the cloth beaffi, being rotated in the opposite direction. 
Whichever direction the cloth beam rotates, it is also*moved slowly 
from side to side as stated. 1 

. We have already said that it is necessary for the clotfi to be free 
from folds and cfeases, and in order to seijure this, the cloth is often 
stretched by th<* stenter, or else by the belt-stretclung machine, 
before It is wound careAlly and tightly.on to the beetling cloth 
beam. It is a common practice to have two wide cloths, say 72m. 
each, in the width of the b^am, and several pieces on each width. 
The main shaft J runs at about rfiorevs. per minute, and the clo^h 
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beam at 4 to 5revs. per minute, while its endwise movement is 
usually about 4111. 

, Figs, 237 to 239 illustrate the spring beetle as made by Messrs 
Mather & Platt, Ltd., Manchester. It is naturally designed to 
do the same kind of work as the wood faller beetle, but very much 
quicker. Fig. 237 is an elevation of the feed side of the beetle. 
Fig. 238 an elevation of the’end with all the gearing, and Fig. 239 
an elevation of the opposite end but of a fight-lmnd machine. The 
drive is usually taken from some main sha,ft m the finishing depart¬ 
ment to both sets of fast and loose pufleys A and B on the main 
shaft C of the beetle. On shaft C are fixed several eccentrics D, 
each one being a certain number of degrees farther round in order 
that they may act upon the beetle hammers E at different times- 
and in regular succession : one of these eccentrics is shown in its 
lowest position in Fig. 239. By this arrangement the hammers, 
a special view of which will appear later, act very much in the 
same way as the wood'fallers in the Lancashire beetle. 

There are three cloth beams (F, G, and H) in this machine, and 
these beams are rotated upon the central shaft J in a similar manner 
to the " pJins ” in the hydraulic mangle see pp. 48 to 72. The 
arbors of'the beams F, G, and H (Fig.'2^9), are supported 120° apart 
by the discs K, and the beam F is obviously in the beetling position. 
When the machines are erected^ it is usjial to give each beam two 
or three good coate of white lead-paint, and whefi the paint is dry 
to,cover the beams wifiT cloth ; t this is done to prevent stains from 
rust and other sources. 

The actual beetling operation has already been descijbed, so 
that little more need be said in connection with this part of the*work. 
It should, however, be pointed out that tfie character of the blow 
ffom a spring ‘beetle is somevjhat different from the blow imparted 
by a falling wooden beetle, since the former is more flexible. The 
beam, which for the time being is under the hammers of the 
beetle, has a to-and-fro motion in addition to a rothry motion. On 
the end of shaft C is a pulley L, and, a crossed belt M passes'over 
this pulley as well as over pulley N on tin? 1 short shaft 0 . A worm 
P on the shaft O drives a worm-wheel Q on the vertical shaft R, 
while a second wojm S on the shaft R drives a worm-wheel T on 
tl}<? short shaft Li. A heavily shrouded wheel V on the shaft U 
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finally drives the wheel W, and hence the cloth beam F. This 
mechanism clearly imparts the rotary motion to the beam under 

the beetles. The endwise movement of the same beam is obtained 

• 

by means of the anti-friction bowl \ and the grooved cam Y ; the 
anti-friction bowl rotates on a fixed stud, and the grooved cam is 
compounded with the shrouded wheel V. Both the grooved cam 



Fig. 237 . 


and the shrouded wheel are capable ,of sliding on thtir shaft U b'y 
means of the usual sliding key and keyway Z. The heavy shrouding 
013 the wheel V draws the wheel W, and therefore the beam F, to 
and fro in the usual manner. • 

The beam Gis in the strapping position, and the‘beam H is in 
the beaming position. fwo sets oFfast and loose pulleys are pro¬ 
vided for the beaming and stripping motions, and these are usually 
driven by means of a crosyd belt aad an opep belt from pulleys 
situated on a supplementary sh^ft. The latter shaft is most cop- 
> 
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veniently placed a little above the pulleys A and B on the left of 
Fig. 237, and driven from the main shaft of the finishing depart¬ 
ment. The open and crossed belts are necessary in order to drive 
the cloth beams in opposite* directions, according as the cloth is 
being wound on or wound off— i.e. beaming or stripping. 

We might imagine that the cloth on the beam F is being beetled ; 



that the efoth on the beam G is ready for being stripped ; and that 
the cloth beam H is empty. Fast and loose pulleys 2 and 3 on the 
short shaft 4 are operatcd-by the usual belt fork 5'at the stripping 
side of the machine ; on the same shaft, 4 is a spur pinion 6 (Fig. ‘238), 
which gears with and drives wheel 7, an?l ultimately, by friction 
cone pulleys, the cloth beam when all is ready for stripping. The 
cloth 8 is taken ovyr the winoh 9, then through the plaiting-box 10, 
apd ultimately deposited in the wall-known plaited or folded form 
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on the stillage u. Tile plaiting-ilown apparatus is driven (mm 
the disc 12 by connecting-rod ij and oscillating arm 14. The 
winch 9 is driven by the belt 15 and pulleys i(> and 17. 

Fast and loose pulleys 18 and 19 o#shaft 20 (lugs. 237 and 238), 
on the beaming or feed side of the machine, are arranged 111 a similar 
manner to drive the cloth beam 11 through wheels 21 and 22 and 
friction cones not shown. The doth is tensioned in the usual 
manner by passmg.it under and over rails 23 and 24, and over the 
empty beam. The outer tone ol*the friction drive is then placed 
in contact with the inner time, and the beam II rotated until the 
cloth is tightly and evenly wound on VVlie'j the stripping and 
beaming operations are concluded, and when the cloth on beam F 
has been beetled sulhaently, all is ready for the rotation of the 
discs K on shaft j. The spring hnnimcis, which happen to he in 
or neai Their lowest positions, are raised hv the doth as the latter 
is approaching the beetling position, while the discs K are rotated 
by means of the following mechanism : Aibngsidc the pulleys 2 
and 3, and on the same shaft 4, is a third pulley 25, and a loose 
belt 26 connects this pulley with the pulley 27 on shaft 28 A 
worm 29 on the shaft 28 drives worni-vjhee'l 30'on the shaft 31 ; a 
second worm 32 on the sha,ft 31 gears with wheel 33. Bv'pressmg 
down gallows pulley lever 34, the pulley 35 is pressed against and 
draws tight the belt 26, 111 winch cute pails 27 to 33 .ire set slowly 
in motion. The 'action is kept under complete control of the 
attendant, and when the discs K have rotated one-third of a revolu¬ 
tion, the handle 34 l’s released and returned to ds inoperative position 
by weight 36. A set-pin 37, which passes through the frame, is 
then chusecf to enter a hole on the outer nrcumferem e of one of the 
discs to keep the discs Jnd the three cloth beams in their proper 
positions. The necessary hand-wheels 38 and 7,9'are provided 
for manual adjustments, while the handle 40 (Fig. 2J9), 1 together 
with rod 41, shaft 42, and belt fork 43, provide means lor starting 
and stopping the'eccentnc shaft (’. , 

logs. 240 and >241 are respectively a side elevatiorf and a front 
elevation of the complete* patent spring beetle as usually supplied 
with the above machine. It consists of the two steel springs A 
fixed in the iron headpiece 1 ^. These .springs are about jin. thick 
near B, but gradually taper to about Jin. at the curved ends. The 
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lower end C of the headpiece is encircled by-the upper part D of the 
beetle itself, while the lower face E of this beetle comes in contact 
with the roll of cloth on one or other of the beams F, G, or H in 
Figs. 237 to 239. Four lcngfhs of Jin. leather belting F, about 4m. 
wide, pass through a hole near the lower face of the beetle, and the 



centres of these lengths are fixed securely to the beetle by means 
of an iron plate G and suitable keys H. The ends of the leather 
belts are then nvetcd to the two rods J, one end of each rod being 
flattened at K to admit of a neat and secure grip, while the other 
end of each rod is screwed. The rods are then passed through 
holes in the headpiece Ik and nuts L screwed on. One complete 
beetle and holder is then secured to eacli plunger rod M by means 
of the flat pin N. . , 

y Before beetling commences foe the first time, the nuts L are 
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tightened until the proper degree of tension has been imparted to 
the belting F and the springs A. It will be quite evident that, 
since the circular part C can slide in 1 ) in addition to the up-and- 
down movement imparted to it bv itA own eccentric on the main 


x 




shaft, the blow given by the face K of the beetle is more or less 
elastic, and does not therefore damage,the cloth. Of course, it will 
be understood that a positively,driven beetle would be quite lyi¬ 
n' 
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suitable for the work, and hence the necessity for constructing the 
beetles with some yielding or flexible connections. With constant 
work the belting F stretches, but more particularly when it is new ; 
the belting, as a whole, has then to be adjusted by means of the 
rods J and the nuts L. Some beetles are made with two sets of 
flexible couplings. 

Any beetle which for the‘time being is required to be inoperative 
can be placed out of action by raising the lower part 1) li. and insert¬ 
ing a pin into .the hole O. All the beetles may be raised or lowered 
bodily to modify the stroke, or rather to maintain a uniform blow 
for different diamefers of cloth and beam combined, and also to 
regulate the force of the blow for dilfcrrnt fabrics. A graduated 
scale is fixed to the framework, and a pointer, which moves with 
the blocks, indicates the extent of movement in either direction, 
and serves to obtain accurate adjustments. It is a eommon 
practice in some finishing departments to paint two or three white 
rings on each side of each cloth beam, in order that the doth may be 
beamed on the most convenient positions according to the widths 
of the cloths. The usual cloth guides are provided on the tension 
rails. 

The time during which the > cloth is under the beetles varies 
considerably, not only on account of tile type of machine used, but 
also according to the class q,b doth in process and the degree of 
finish desired For some classes of plain hcavj* linen fabrics not 
more than 10 to 15mm* are allowed in the spring beetle, and this 
of any other time of number oi • revolutions may be indicated by a 
clock. , On the other hand, a much longer tune would naturally 
be allowed for the same class of cloth in the wood-fuller beetle. 
Again, with fine lmen gpods there is a great difference in the time 
allowed, for' whereas in s6me districts the fabrics are under the 
action of'the wood-taller beetles for from 48 to 60 hours, in other 
districts, a'nd with precisely the same type of beetles, the process is 
continued only for from jo to 12 hours. In both cases the cloths 
may be turned several times during* the operation. The tgne is 
determined, not only by the class of fabric, but also by thd weight 
of the fallers, by the number of blows per minute, and by the 
degree of finish which is desjred. 

^ After the beetling process, and particularly for fine linen goods, 
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the cloths are examined and then sewn end to end for the 
calenders. 

1. The cloths are usually run through a 5-bowl calender titled 
with iron, cotton, iron, cotton, and iron bowls respectively. 

2. Cloths examined for damages and stains. 

3. Cloths crisped and run through calender once or twice, 

A 3-bowl calender is often used for’line goods. 

After the last blushing touches, the material, if m piece form, 
is then made up into rol^s or other forms and parcelled up ready 
for despatch. When the pieces are intended for cloths, sheets 01- 
other forms which necessitate cutting, this operation, as well as 
any subsequent operations such as those described in the next 
•chapter, is naturally done before the articles are finally hnished. 
The making up of the cloths is then performed, and this usually 
consist^ of placing a convenient number into each parcel. Tins 
number naturally varies according to the size of the article and to 
the requirements of the various merchants. 



CHAPTER XX 

ORNAMENTATION RY 1JEMSTITCHING, EMBROIDERY, AND SIMILAR 
, ' , MECHANICAL OPERATIONS 

’ f 

The foregoing processes may be considered as the final mechanical 
finishing operations, and were indeed the real final processes a 
little more than two decades ago. The increasing tendency which- 
prevailed about this period for adorning many kinds of linen and 
other fabrics with fancy needle-work of various types leiT to the 
introduction of mechanical means for the embellishment of such 
goods with similar patterns. This extension of the trade has 
gradually developed until at the present time it has assumed huge 
dimensions. Our shops now display table cloths, table covers, 
table na'pkins, table centres, bed spreads, furniture covers, side¬ 
board citvers, duclicssc covers, lyd sheets, pillows, bolsters, various 
kinds of ladies' dress goods; doylies, tea cloths, tea cosies, handker¬ 
chiefs, and several other typos*of household linen, either with one 
or more lows of ,hcm-stitchcd work, drawn-thread work, or em¬ 
broidery displayed af : suitable part?, of the articles. At first 
sij*ht much of this ornamental Work appears fab too elaborate and 
intricate for anything but prolonged and tedious hand wjirk, hut 
the skill of the engineers has enabled machines to be'intrd&uced 
which pei form worfders in such delicate ornamentation. Of course, 
rt must be understood that the personal element pervades largely, 
for although the machines are capable of imparting the proper 
stitch and'pattern, it is evident that the operative must see tjiat 
the article synchronises $vith the movements of the various parts 
of the machine, and where the character of th% stitch var-i*s in¬ 
cessantly, the attendant, must naturally‘attend to and move the 
lever which causes the delicate mechanism to make such alteration. 

This valuable departure ,in mechapical ingenuity has been the 
njyans of placing within the reach,of most persons the opportunity 
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of securing these ornamental articles at a price which in many cases 
does not differ sensibly from that which obtains for the plain 
article. 

Such a work as this would certainly be incomplete if it ticglec fed 
entirely this important branch of the linen industry. It is. of 
course, impossible to illustrate every or even a small fraction of the 
various types of ornament, but wo shaft endeavour to show sullicient 
in the concluding stages of tins volume to emphasise the importance 
of this branch, and at-the same time to describe briefly the routine 
which the cloths follow froih the time they entei this supplementary 
finishing department to the time when they ayj parcelled up ready 
for despatch to the distributors or to the retail dealeis. . 

One of the simplest branches m this supplementary blushing 
department is the preparation of the small and medium circular 
or otheV central parts of dish covers and tray cloths. The cloths 
for these centres are usually Comparatively fine’ damasks , the 
pattern may be a simple small hailstone spot or some similar small 
effect, or the cloth may be ornamented by some complete damask 
pattern suitable for the size and shape of the centre. II a special 
and complete pattern appears on the,('fifth, it is clea/"that eare 
should be exercised when cutting .out the urcular or other shaped 
part ; if, however, the patterns are small and oft repeated, no such 
care is necessary. • ’. 

Several layers of cloth are placed in a pile, yind the whole put 
under a heavy press somewhat similar but heavier than tlu: 
ordinary copying-presses. Different-sized circular cutting dies are 
providt^l, and the proper sized die placed centrally on the. top of 
the "cloths'under the press’in order that all may he cut together 
when the upper plate df the press is screwed dftwn. Each circular 
piece of cloth is then whipped or over-edged all round in a special 
over-lock sewing machine, and the finished article is theft ready for 
be^ng adorned by suitable crochet patterns. * 

Hemstitching of various types fornjs a very important and 
extensive branctyn the finishing of various linen articles. Napkins 
and table cloths for hemstitching Are fir,st carefully doubled near 
the edges to form the hemstitched border ; the corners are then 
sewn, small parts clipped off so as to leave from Jin. td jin. on each 
side of the sewing, and fhen tb,e corners are turned in and na^tly 
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shaped at right angles by means of a pointed piece of hard wood. 
The sewn edges or corners are then beaten to make them lie flat. 

There are several types of hemstitch, and a few are illustrated 
in ‘Fig. 242. Patterns 1, 2, and 3 show different weights and setts 
of linen cloth with the same width of stitch ; the small fringes near 
the edges emphasise the difference in sett. Before these cloths are 
hemstitched, a certain number of threads or picks are withdrawn 
to make the opening the desired width ; and this opening is suffi¬ 
ciently far fropi the edge to alio* the length of cloth to form the 
doubl&l portion. Pattern 4 is a damask*pattern with hemstitching 
in both directions, wjiile pattern 6 is a* huckaback towel with border 
and fringe and three lines of hem-stitching. In these five examples 
the threads and picks were withdrawn. The work of withdrawing 
the picks is very tedious, especially in fine cloths, and on the whole 
it is a lengthy process. Wires and cords have been wovtn into 
the cloths in the way of the weft at the proper distance apart, and 
afterwards withdrawn 'to leave a gap or shire, and thus dispense 
with the necessity for pulling out the picks ; for the same purpose 
the cloth has been drawn forward in the loom to leave a gap or shire. 
Neither method is rcallf a^ucccss, at least so far as the writer's 
experience goes. Even for gap ( s in. the way of the warp, the 
omission of one or more splits of warp ih the reed is scarcely satis¬ 
factory, for during the bleaching and finishing process the threads 
near the gaps have a tendency to move laterally. • 

The necessity for withdrawing pifks or threads for narrow 
openings has been obViated by Ihe introduction‘of what is termed 
an' auxiliary piercer. ' The hemstitch formed by the addition of 
this extra piercer is'illustrated at 5 (Fig. 242), It will b£ seeif That 
the doth, is intact hear the bottom of the%ample where the hem¬ 
stitching stopk, thus proving that no threads have been withdrawn. 
In one type of machine, made by The Singer "Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., there‘are two piercers in addition to the two needles. The 
first piercer, termed the auxiliary piercer, forces a hole in the cloth 
a little in advance of the stitching ; ftien the clojh is carried»for- 
ward a little, when the second piercer entds the hole already made 
by the auxiliary piercer, while the latter is simultaneously making 
another hole* and so the profess is repeated. The second piercer 
kegps the opening*wide while thej stitcHmg is accomplished. A 
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,jngle piercer is also used for those cloths where the threads or picks 
lave been withdrawn, but in this case the sole object of the piercer 
s to divide the threads or picks which bridge the gap into groups 
;o that the hemstitching may be pel formed satisfactorily. The 
ipoke stitch is somewhat similarly made, but the spear is much 
arger than the piercers ; it simply opens the spaces for the stitches 
to bind both sides of the openings neatly. There is also the smgle- 
stitch hemstitch done with one needle, but most of this work is now 
done with two needles. „ * , ... 

The hemstitching*| ^ j ] 

machines may be made 1, «u..,, ~ 

with forward feed, or with K ; , TT ' 

forward and return feed. ilium iilfx 

In the former case the 1- ill . \ 

Stitched, although moving V , .’?• \ „ . 

to right and to left as . _ ' /• " : 

well as straight, are always \ •• !.%_ —&•>:- 1 

proceeding forward. In | 'X ' 

the return stitch, however, l,- , \\ . -jf , / 

the stitches are somewhat , -V . - W, .. ( 

similar to those illustrated U > ^ , 

m Fig. 24.5- The stippled" \ ' - ' 

parts in this figure repst- ! • ... ' I 

sent the cloth oil-each side Fig, 24 a. 

of the shire or gap ; the * _ s ‘ 

horizontal lines bfctwcen the stippled parts. represent the grofips 
of thrt^ds which are collected in the work ; while the tjvo rdws 
of stttchirfg are between the threads and cloth, or on the cloth. 
It will be observed thal*the feed is as follows 

One stitch forward > *i » 

backward - repeat, * 

,, ,, forward j 

the backward motion giving the straight stitch, while the two 
for\mrd.motion?,impart the*zigzag stitch ; the needlfes move later¬ 
ally to obtain this zigzag effect. * 

When the hemstitch is in the form of circles, festoons, or of a 
curved form generally, a ,vibrating .pressure foot is' fitted ; this 
pressure foot is arrange*d to lyft automatically from the clot^at 
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each movement of the feed. The cloth is thus liberated for a 
fraction of a moment, and thus allows the operator to turn 
the cloth in the desired direction according to the outline of the 
ortiamcnt. 

For more elaborate work, such as one sees on several types of 
ladies’ handkerchiefs, there may lie the ordinary straight or figured 
hemstitched border, as well as a double row of hemstitching on the 
cambric itself within the hemstitch bordgr. la others, tucks may 
be made at the same tntie as the machine is hemstitching ; plaiters 
are naturally plovided, when tucks art* required. Insertion work 
may also be sewn on and the hemstit'eli formed at one operation. 

Fig. 244 illustrates a more elaborate type of hemstitching than 
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those illustrated in Fig. 24c The cloth has three rows of hem¬ 
stitching—two single rows and one double, row. In addition there 
is a plait on each edge, 

Fig. 245 illustrates lour patterns of a different type. In these 
cases a thick cord or the like is 'displayed in sinifous or other forms 
on'the surface of the fabric, and at the same time the cord is pitched 
to the fabric. One'or more spreaders are used in conjuifctiorf tvith 
the needles. Such >ornaipentatiun is oftei# applied to collars and 
wristbands foV.ladies’ blouse’s. 

Another exceedingly popufar and beautiful'type of ornamenta¬ 
tion is the scallop, two examples of which appear in l’ig. 246. Be¬ 
hind each machine is a small grooved cam, and thi« cam communi¬ 
cates its movement to two feed rollers rfbar the stit^ung mechanism. 
The rollers grip the cloth,_and is they rotkte, the cloth is fe’d into 
the machine. The lateral movement imparted by the cam to the 
rollers causes'the latter to carjy the cloth to right and to left alter¬ 
nately. The latera\ movement of < the cfbth, combined with the 
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forward movement, gives the well-known festoon ornament or 
scallop. Different forms of scallops mav be made bv varying the 
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Fiji. 245, 

relative speeds of the above two movements perpendicular to each 

other, while other similar but more elaborate ornamentation may 

• • • 




be obtained by the proper construction of cams. After the scallop 
has been stitched all round {he cloth, the edge ojitside the scalloped 
border is deftly cut out by young girls with the aid of hand-seisms. 
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These cloths are naturally much creased when they leave the 
machines, and have in consequence to be laundered separately by 
hand. The raised scalloped patterns make them unsuitable for 
any type of calender finish. 

Fancy designs of all kinds are also displayed by a system of 
sewing on to linen goods. Originally the desired pattern was trans¬ 
ferred from specially prepared paper on to the cloth by means of a 
hot iron. The patterns arc now prcpared»on oil-paper by a special 



• Fig. 247. 
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machine. The whole of the outline of the design is perforated on 
to this oil paper by'a needle. Then this perforated paper is placed 
over the stretthed cloth, and, the pattern stencilled by rubbing a 
flexible material, usually rubber, covered with starch, over the 
small holes. The outline of the pattern on the cloth then appears 
in the form of small blue dots. * 

Suppose tHe pattern to be sewn on was that illustrated irr Fig? 247 
(which, by the way, is imtwo dolours), fhe widest distance to be 
stitched in this pattern is about Ain. The needle is made to bridge 
the gap between t,he two lines enclosing a figure, providing that 
distance is not greater than Jin. , This is the limit of the move- 
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ment; but this, or anything shorter than tins ami it is usually 
considered advisable to keep within the maximum limit of the stitch 
—can be obtained with the machine running at full speed This 
varied movement of the needle is under the complete control of 
the operator. She keeps her eye on the pattern near the needle 
to see how far the needle should travel between the two lines on 



, * 

the design, and controls the lateral movement of the needlt by press¬ 
ing in, with her knee, the knee lever A (Fig. 248). The degree of 
accuracy, and the correctness of the stityh between the two outer 
liues*of any part.iof the ornament, naturally depend tpon the skill 
of the operator in moving*the knee ldvcr, hut once she is accustomed 
to the machine, it becomes an easy matter for her to regulate the 
width of stitch very correctly. , 

Another method by means,of which any type of ornament 
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may be embroidered on to a number of different cloths at the same 
time is that illustrated in Fig. 249. A number of sewing machines, 
six in this view, are driven simultaneously from a small motor by 
a chain, or by other suitable mechanism. Each machine is pro¬ 
vided with a large and a small spring ring or hoop, and either may 
be used to accommodate different areas of ornament and to keep 
the part which is to be emWiOidered stretched tightly. Each ring 
is fixed to a horizontal bar which extends the full length of the 
table, and since all thfc rings may be adjusted in two ways, at 
right ’angles, they can be placed so theft the design may be intro- 



. ». » *• , 
duced at the correct,place relative to the woven ornament on the 

cloth. 'The long bar is counterpoised by weights in order ^hat the 
bar and the rings may be moved freely in any direction, and the 
whole is operated l>v means of a pantograph : hence, the machine 
iS termed the *' pantograph eijibroidery machine.” 

Fig. 2p> illustrates one kind of work which is often done, and 
indeed which has been done on this machine made by the Singer 
Manufacturing Co., Ltdi The monogram, or ‘other design, is 
placed on the' projecting table on the i right when* the operate* has 
complete command of the treadle and the pantograph. The design 
is always larger than the embroidered reproduction, and the operator 
moves' the indicator of the pantograph across the various parts of 
thg^design, and in virtue of the ,'ong bar being attached to the 
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pantograph, the rings move in precisely the same direction as the 
indicator but through less space. Thus the design is embroideied 
on to each of the six articles. 

The thread from each machine controls its own paiticular wire 
which drops on to a plate when the thread breaks: the electncal 
contact thus made between the wire and the plate causes a bell 
to ring to warn the attendant of tlfc broken thread. It will be 
understood that some such arrangement is necessary, bemuse the 
operative must keepdiej' eyes ednstanth 'upon the. design for the 
sake of getting the correetlnovement of the indicator. In a'ldition 
to this, she lias natuially to get accustoined ty the vaiying sounds 
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of the machine so that she'may move tin-indicator and rings only 
when the needles ire above the dbths. l’ai|s are sometimes added 
to present tht rings from moving should this function ,bo tried 
whil? the needles are through the cloth. 

The pantograph has been used in connrction’with other .branches 
of the trade also for a reducing instrument, but it is/ exactly on the 
same principle as that illustrated on page 189, Textile Uestgit, Pure 
atjil Applied, in which the instrument was described lor the pur¬ 
poses of enlarging a design. , 

This* brief description ot the work performed by the above- 
mentioned sewing machines, together vnth the more detailed de¬ 
scription of the machines used for ordinary sewing purposes, serves 
to demonstrate the great ynportanco of mechanical sewing. And 
it must be remembered 5 that jve have dealt only with machines 
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which are- used extensively for sewing jute and linen fabrics, and 
have not by any means exhausted those used for this purpose. 


Figs. 251 and 252. 

Perhaps at some future date, if time and opportunities ar£ avail¬ 
able, this particular subject will be more thoroughly treated. 



We may sly, in concluding this work, that theje is scascely»any 
kind of sewing, plain 01; fancy, which Cannot now be done by 
.machines to make textures into suitable articles, or to embellish 
otherwise plrtin articles. And even w^ien the material of which 
thesu articles or fabrics are made l},egins {o show signs of w'ear, or 
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lo exhibit holes, the machinist still presents his wares in the form 
rf mechanism which darns up the holes. Particularly is this the 
lase with table damasks, sheets, etc., but also with coarser articles, 
literally introducing both warp and weft into the worn-out parts 
is exemplified in lugs. 251 and 252. The former shows a damaged 
cloth partially repaired, while the latter shows a similar cloth wholly 
repaired. The plan is to stretch tlu*fabiic with the wooden em¬ 
broidery rings, as jdiown.in Tig. 253. The machine has .1 special 
form of presser foot,.but there is no mechanical feed. "Hie ring 
is moved by hand, backwjrd and forward, until 01V set of threads 
are secure ; the fabric and rifigs are then turned through <)o°, and 
the second series of threads sewn across th# fust. The illustration 
in Tig. 251 shows only half the threads m each direction. Jts 
special feature is that it shows part of the hole, both kinds of threads, 
and a finished part. 
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Accumulator, 58, 6u, uy , 

-instructions for handles of, 60, 62 

-pressure due to weights in, 60 

Action of chemical agents on cloth, 256, 
257 

Air compressor, 281 
Automatic feeder. See Feeder 
-guider. See (luider 


H 

Hags, 119 

Hag cutting. See Sack cutting 
Bags, arrangement *of hems and scants 
in, 165 

— made by (ircular weaving, 142 

-- method of fotming, 16} , 

Bag printing. See Sac t k printing. 
Beaming, 41, 47, 48, 52, 54, 62, ,64, 65, 
67, 294, 298, 299, 301, 302,^03 
Beetle finish, 290, 292, 293 ’ ,> 

-hammers m spring beetle, adjust¬ 
ment of, 306 ' 

--— m spring beetle, 300, 303, 

304, 305, 300 

Beetling, 22, 26, 40, 287, 292, 298, 
0.299 . 

-duration of, 306 

-machine, 287, 290, 292,^94 

-spring, 292, 300 

-two distinct kinds of, 292 

- Wood laller’ or Lancashire, 
292, 300, 306 
Bglt stretching, 287 

Belt stretching machine, 287, 288, 289 

-speed of, 290 • ^ 

Binding hoops, 122^25, 127 

-r<4>es, 123, 124, 125 # ' 

Birch’s expander, 265, 266 
Bleachfield, 85 

Bleach-house, departments of, 248 
Bleaching, i, 22, 26, 229, 232, 24/, 253, 
256, 257, 238, 2■;<), iio ‘ ' 


' Bleaching degrees of whiteness in, 247, 

I 2?>. 2 5 s 

-in fields, 258 * , 

loss of weight in, 253 
operations in, 248 

- powder, i$6, 258, 259 

—- risks, 258, 259 
I Blcachworks, 253, 255, 258, 259 
| Blue and hlumg, 263, 264, 265 
j H“>l>ng, 252, 253, 254, 255, 258 
I Branding. See Stamping 
Brushes 12, 13 


! 

, Caddis, 10 

i Jig, 23 , J.s, 34, y>. 37,'39. 24 s, 

28I, 2,),. i07, 314 

Calenderoy, 89, 91 . 

,* ( .(lenders, 23, 245, 290, 292, 306, 307 
arrangement of howls in, 26, 306 
i automatic stop in, 30 

> » cotton howls for, 291, 306 

delivery of £ loth from, 28, 32 
. designation of, 24 

i »- diffenety types of, 26 

i’ - - ^ driving of, 28, 292 

funotjons of, 27, 23 * 

paper howls for, 24 

-pressure applied in, 24, 27, 28, 39 . 

- - pressure cf steam for, 26 

- spifed of, 32 
stripping in, 74, 86 

Clives, 248, 254 , 

Cellulose, 22, 244, 247 
i Chain of pieces foi bleaching, 250, 251, 
252, 253, 258 

Chasing, 287, 290, 291, 292 
Chemicking, 256, 257^258 
Chesting, 22, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 36 
39 . 294 
,-double, 31 

- - knife, 36 , 

—~ pressure applied in, 37 

tune allowed for, 31 *• 

321 , 
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Circular’’weaving, 142 

Cisterns, 248, 254 

Clips. See Stentenng machine 

Clock, 74, 75, 76, 106 

Cojoured yarns, bleeding of, 17 

Combined dyeing, starching and drying, 

238 

Compensating rollers, 239, 271, 272, 274 
Compressed air for guider and feeder, 

280, 281 % 

Conditioned cloth, 17, 294 
Contraction in width of cloth, 33, 40 
Cop machua. 1 , 172 • 

Cops for sewing machines, 172 
Cotton flamasks, 292 
Creasing. See Crisping 
Crimpled paper for bags,*144 
Crisping, 73. £4, 85, 307 

-and rolling machine, 92 

-machine, 84, 85 

Cropping, 4 

-machines, 5, 8 

--delivery of cloth from, 8, 16 

- -dust extractor for, 16 

-stop motion for, 10 

Curvature of weft, 4, 33 * 

Cutting. See Cropping 


•. D 

Damasks, Bleached, 18, 85, 264, 271, . 

275, 276, 282, 290, 292, 309 . 

Damask finish, 292 

Damping, 17, 34, 37, 39, 40, 229, 23c,' 
294 * 

- addition of starcl^ etc. in. 18, 37. 

229 ® • 

—1 duration of, 17 *> • • 

- - machines, 18, 19, 20, 31, 287 , 

-—- ( deh\ery fiom, 2! * 

-sjjced of, 18, t\ 

-weight of water added in, 18 

Darning by .sewing machtne, 319 
Double chesting,«3i • 

-washing, 254; 258 # 

Dressing, 25^ 

*Dry finishing, 129 

Drying,*229, 232, 238, 240, 241, 244, 
246, 269, 271, 272, 282 
Drying cylinders pr pans, 37, 2^9, 271, 
272, 273, 276, 282, 287, 294 
Drying machines, 236, 263, 264,^266 ♦ 

—— machine, vertical, 236 
Dust extractor, 16 

Dyed hessians, 2$ 1 % 

Dyeing, 229, 238, 246, 247 

-Marching and drying combined, 238 


K 

Elastic finish, 282 
Elmite, 210 

Embroidery, 308, 314, 316, 317 

-rings or hoops, 319 

Examining cloth, 2, 287 

Expanders, 264, 265, 266, 269, 271, 272 

Expanding, 260 


• • V 

Fabrics, tutting up of, 2 

-inspection of. 3 

various kinds of, 2, 95, 308, 309, 
31° 

faking and faking boards. See Plait ing- 
down apparatus 

Fallers for beetling machines, 293, 294, 
295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 306 

-speed of, 299 0 

Feeder, 276, 278, 280, 281 
Feeding, 271 

Finish, different types of, 72 
Finishing, processor in, 2 

-reasons for, i 

Fishbacks, 264 

Float expander, 264, 269 

Folding. See Lapping , 

Folding and measuring machines, 96 

Fotwell's guider and feeder, 276 

•-compressed air in, 280. 

281 

• pressuie of air for, 282 


<« 

(ila/in(7, 52, 37, 40, S5, 232, 240, 242 
Go\ernor, 261, 262 ^ 

Graced, 258 • . ‘ 

Grey 100m of bleach-house, 248, 250, 

252.25I 

Gmoved pulley s for winch, 256 
Guidei, 276, 27^. 280, 281 
Guiding, 271 

H 

Haraap's revolution expander, 26^ 
Meaning by steam, *>y coal-gd^ and 
air, 26 1 

Hem, regulation of width of, 179 
Hemming machines, 175 
Hemstitching, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312 

-Withdrawing threads for, 310, 311 

frloops. See Binding hoops 
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I loop bender, 128 

-cuttei, 126 

Horizontal drying machine, 232 
Hot-air drying, 271, 272, 273 
Hydraulic mangle, 49 also Mangk, 
hydraulic 

-press, 119, 121 

-pressure, 49 

-pumps, 131 


I • 

Identification marks, 206 • 

Imperfect printing, 210 ' 

Importance of mechanical sewing, 317 
Inclination of table in lapping machine, 

112 

Insertion work, 312 
Inspection of fabrics, 2, 3, 287 
Irregular shapes for bags, 160 


J 

Itggci, 229, 236, 23^ 244 
figging, 271 

Jigging machines, 271, 281, 282, 286 

-stenteis, 271, 281, 282, 280 

--drive for, 284, 285, 286 

--weft straightener in, 286 


K 

Kier, 252, 253, 254, 355, 256, 237 

-wagon, 253, 254 # 

-vertical, 255 

Kicves, 248, 254 • 

• L 

*•* » » 

Lancashire beetle, 294, 300 
Lapping, 73 , 76 , 79 , * 5 , 95 , 98 , 105, 

I06, I 19 

- machines, 84, 98, to6 

- - alteration of inclination of 

concave table in, 112 
—*— —- alteration of length of fold in, 

103. 105* 

-automatic control of tatie in, 

•* # * • 108, 109*110, in f 

-concave tables in, 98, 112 

-convex tables in, 96, 111 

-defects in, 96, 112 

-folding cloth for sack making 

in, 105. * * 

-length of folds in, 90, 98, 1 


Lapping mai limes, methods of depressing 
table m, 103 

-. - methods of o|>eialmg giip rails 

in, to!, 107, 114, 117 

..nctilmcai motion of blude^in, 

115, 116, 117 

i-- speed ot, 104 

i Laundering, 314 

Letters for printing, 210, 215 
Lr*»e boiling, 253, 255 
! Lime pot, 252 
Lime sour, 254 

t Liming nvichine, 251, 2S2, J$4 
Linoleum cloths, length of, 38, 84 
| Lnjuids for thinning colour, 227* 
Loading, 229, 240, 241 
Lye hod, 255,1257 


Macdonald’s overhead sewing machine, 


191 

Mangle, accumulator in hydraulic, 57 
-automatic stopping of pumps in 
hydraulic, 59 

- autonflitic warning in hydraulic, 57 

-beaming motion of hydiauhe, 47,4^ 

' 52, 54, 62, 64, 65, 67 
delivcty of cloth from hydraulic, 39, 
* 49 * ’• 

•hydraulic, 39, 40, 46, 49, 69, 300 
pressure in hydraulic,*39, 46, 47, 
. 59 . 6-1 

-rope drive for hydraulic, 49 

* rotating plates in, 52 

* -safely device in hydraulic, 54, 55 

self-acting #eversinggear in hydrau* 

6047.55. s 6 


, - -.tunc 1 , f), 40, 41 

| —p- stripping motion in hydraulic, # 47, 
48^54,62,64,69 , 

|-3-Howl stArch, 236 

---- top howl positively driven m hy- 1 
1 (jraulic/47, 48, 5 2 • 

- 1 working of ramson hydraulic, 63, 

Wangling, 33, 36, 37 , 39 , 6 7 , 294 

Marking, 76, 79, 80, 8** 82, 83, 146, 
148, 250 

-machine, 76 

Mathef & Platt’s kier, 253 
Measuring, 38, 47, 73, 79, 82, 83, 98, 
\ 142, 150, 151, 154, 156 

-machines, 29, 73, 105 

-marking, and rolling machine, 76 

Mending by sewing mathines, 319 
Mercerised cot Ubn damasks, 292 
Milk of lime, 252, 253 ** 
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N 

Numbering machine for printing, 227 
-sewing, 250 


0 

Opening winch or scutcher, 248, 258, 
262, 263 • 

Ornamentation of fabrics, 308, 309, 312, 
3 M. 3 I 5 

• • 

■ P 

« • 

Packing, 84, 119 

-operation of, 122 • 

-press, IJ9 

Padding cloths, diflerent kinds of, 229 
Paddings, black, 232, 239 
Pans for drying. See Drying cylinders 
Pantograph, 316, 317 

-embroidery machine, 316, 317 

-eleotrical stop for, 317 

Paper bowls for calender, 24, 291 
Paper-lined bags, 144 * 

•Perching room, 787 
Plaiters, 312 * 

Plaiting-. See Lapping 
Plaiting-dowp apparatus,* 20, f], 6<f, 74, 
86, 94, 274, 237, 260, 263, 272? 276, 
283, 284, 289, 290, 291, 302 , 

Plan of bleach-house, 248 • 

Press, hydraulic, 119, 121 

-pressure in hydraulic, 119, 121 . * 

Pressure of steam in drying machines, 23^ 
Printing, method of, 2($, 215, 217 

-on bags or sacks. See printing 

Pulleys, grooved, 256 * ' • 

Pupips, automatic change %f pressure in 
hydraulic, 134, 135, kjtt, 14! 

-hydraulic, 131, 137* 

-pressure in hydraulic, 133, 135, 137, 

>41 .♦ • •' 



«>Railing of cloth. See Tensioning 
Reels, 256. See also Winch 
lagging. See Crisping 
Riley’s belt stretching machine, 288 

-stentering, etc. machine, 271 

Roller washing machine. See ^ashinf, 
‘ machine 

Rolling, 79, 84, 85, 89, 91, 95, 119 

-machine, fo, 84, 85, 89 0 

-wide pieces, 38' * 

RopFdrive, 49, 69, 131 


Ropes for binding bales, 123 
Kot steep, 251 
Round-thread finish, 31 
Roy. See Cdlenderoy 
Rubbing boards, 248, 258. 259 
Rust, precautions against, 67, 252, 265, 
266, 287, 300, 307 


S 

Sack cutting, 142, 145. 147, 148, 154, 
# l 56, 160, 164 

-• frames. 142, 160 

-— frame for long cloths, 145 

- -machines, 142, 150, l6o 

- -automatic slop and re¬ 

cording mechanism in, 

<57 

-.,,*0,1 of, 152, 153, 154 

Sack making, folding cloth for, 105 

-printing, 206 # 

-machine, adjusting the drums 

in, 217, 220 

- -colour box in, 210, 213, 

C14, 224 

- — colour or ink rollers in, 

210, 2(2, 213, 220, 
225, 228 

gelatine rolleis in, 2jo, 
213, 217, 220, 225, 
• 228 

-*- Keay’s one-colour, 207 

Kcay’s two-colour, 217 

- • lateral movement of 

• colour roller in Mac- 

# donald’s machine, 225 

- - — - Macdonald’s one-colour, 

. 224 

Macdonald’s two-colour, 
218 f 

- -* mechanical stirrt^f in, 

211, 214, 222, 224 

-- *- new method for type in, 

225 

- - - .numbering machine for, 

227 

-precautions against im¬ 
perfect printing «in, 
2\o, 220, 228 

- *-' - substances used for letters 

-sewing machines, 142, 162. 

-thread used in, 172, 175, 176, 

185, 186, 195, 197, 202, 203 
Saturating machine, 248, 253 
Scalding 257 
Scallop, 312, 313, 314 
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Scrimp rail*, 264, 291 
Scrolls, 260, 261, 264 
Scrubbers. 12 

* Scutchers, 248, 258, 262, 263 
Scutching, 260 
Second boil, 255 
Second chemick, 257 
Second scald, 257 

Selvages, 31, 40, 65, 84. 90, 91. 136, 
260, 272, 273, 274, 275. 280, 281, 284, 
287, 288, 299 

Sewing, 105, 119, U42, 10$, 187, 

190 

-fancy designs on ilotfi, >14, 315, 

316, 318 ■» 

— machines. 94 1 

-altciation of length of stilt h 

in, 171 

-barrel and contents m lining, 

188, 190 

----capabilities of Laing, 192 

-carriage in Laing, 190, 192, 

>94 

-cast-off wire in Yankee, 180 

---ctnie driveis in, 186 

-covers for, *84 

-delivery from, 1S5 

— -direct pressuie hammers m 

Macdonald’s machine, 192 

—5-driving arrangements for Her 

acles and Yankee, 199 

-for zig-zag stitch, 201 • 

-friction tube* in Laingj 189, 

192 

-general description of working 

of lock-st.itth, 166, .*68 

-Heracles, 195 

--— I-.ung or overhead, 185, 191 

-lock-stitch, >62, 165, 166 

---Macdonald’s, 191 

-y movement of feed dog in, 170 

-■**— movement of feed dog in 

Yankee, 178 

-movements of loop<!rs in Her¬ 
acles, 197 

-movement of holier in Yankee, 

>77 

-needle in Lamg, 190 

— 1 -needle movement in lock¬ 

stitch, 167 

--operation of sewing in Ining, 

'/ * >90 • , 

-overhead, 165 

-shuttle and shuttle movement 

in, 168 

-speed of, 176 

-split nuts for carnagj 11? over¬ 
head, 194 4 


Sewing machines, uke-up'appaiaUis 111 
Yankee, 179, 180 

- tensioning thread in. 167 

- -tension of tlm ad in Lung 189, 

192 

times of movements in, 1^9, 

* 7 « 

-times of movements in Her- 

* ailes. 197 

-- .-times of mov cments in Yankee. 

>8j 

-- two loopers in 1 Iconics, 

. . '97 

-two sewing tjucads in \ ankee, 

1 79 * . 

Union or Yankie, 165, 17b. 
17J. 184 

-numhers on cloth, 314, 315. Jib, 

3*8 

thread, make up ol, 202 

— -supports (or, 202 

- types of stitihtng or, 175 

Souring, 254, 257 

Specific gravity, 254^256, 257, 258 
Spirals for cropping machines, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9 . >°* >*. >J, > 4 . >5 

-sharpening ol, 7 

-'speed ol, tb 

Spit for calendcroy, clc. fc 79, 90^91, 94 * 
» 290 * . 

Spreading cloth in kiers, 2$6 
Spring lieetling machine, 291, 300 
'Stain^, 67, 252, 205, 266, 287, 300, 
307 

Stamping, 105, 106 

Starching, 229, 232, 235, 236, 238, 240, 
241,253,271. 

-and ft ymg range, 232 

, *-mangle. 236, 260, 263, 264, 365, 

, 266, 372, 276 

-substances used for, 240, 263 * 

Steam pressure’for calender, 2b 

-in drying, 237 

Steeping in spent lye, 251 
vSten’^nng, 271, 286 . 

—j— machines, 271, 472, 273, 274, ij 6 , 
278, 280, 282, 287, 099 

-alteration of jails for width, 

in, 280, 284 

-clips for, 271, 272, 273, 274, 

* 275, 276, 278, 280, 281, 282, 

283, 284, *286, 288 
>-drive for, 273, 284 

— —— speed of cloth in, 278 
Stiffening, 229 

Stqne mangle, 39, 40, 41 

-bean<n| machine for, 41 

-pressure in, 44 
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Slone Mangle, stripping ma< hine for, 
46 

Stocks, 259 

Stretching, 264, 270, 271, 272, 276, 
282, 287, 288 

Shipping, 46, 74, 86, 294, 298, 299, 301, 
302, 303 

T 

Tarring twine, 203 

Tensioning of cloth, 4, 9, 12, 13, 16, 24, 
32, 33/34, 37, 4 i, 54, <* i , 67, 78, 
79 . y», 92, iob„ 109, 151, 237, 272, 
282, 288, 290, 298, 303 

Tentering. .WStenteringand Slentering 
machines ,• 

Third boil, ^55 

Thud chemick, 257 

Thread for sewing, 172, 175, 176, 185, 
186, 195, 197, 202, 203 

Transference of design to cloth, 314 

Tucks, 312 

Twaddell, 254, 256, 257, 258 

Twine Tairmg, 203 


V 

Vertical dr\ing machine, 236 

-kiers, 255 

Vomiting, 253 

W 

Washing, 253, 254, 255, 257, 258 

-machine, 253, 254, 255, 257, 258, 

260 

Wash mill, 248, 259 

-wheels^ 259 

Water njangle, 260 
Wat«proofing, 243 
t~ - substances used for, 243, 244 

-types of, 246 

Weft straightener, 286 
Whipping, 309 

Winch reels, 252, 256, 258, 262, 281 
Winding-on. See Beaming 


V 

Yankee machine.* See Sewing machines 


Union macSfne. See Sewing machines I' Zig-zag stitch, 201 
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D. J. MACDONAED 


C. E., M. I. Mech. E. 


Engineer and Machine Maker 

IS CONSTABLE STREET, DUNDEE 


Mill, Factory, 

and Engineers’ 

‘ Furnisher and 
Exporter 

Plans, Specifications, 
and Estimates prepared 

! 

Engines and Machines 
Inspected, Testefi, itnd ‘, 
Reported Upon 

Special Machines . * 
designed for, Inventors ' 
and others 



MacDonald & Chilton's 
* Patent High Speed Engine 


MacDonald Chain Stitch 
Sewing Machine 
“Umhn” Special System f t 



British Manufacture 
25p0 to 3000 Stitched p^-r m 


Machinery and Goods * ** 

Inspected by Experts 
. before being despatched 


Sole, Agents 

for Scotland and British India fcos* 

“^Valrus” Fibre Cans, 




II. 


D: J. MACDONALD 

C.K., M. I. Moch.C. 

Engineer and Machine Maker 

South Stv Roque’s Works, DUNDEE 

7 *Ugfamg. “ Medallut, Durtdee" 

__ . . . . •’ • 

• SOI.h MAKKR OF 

Jvinmorul Kidd's 
* Pjtejit 
Multi-Colour* Printer 
M bf M Patent Model 7. 
0\ erhe.nl 
Sewum Mai lime 
Hill's Patent Yarn Tester 
MacDonald 

i ♦ Patent (-onseuitive 
i Ban Numbering Machine 
! MacDonald t/ Chilton 
Patent • 

* * **Hinh Speed # F menu* 

# M*A K ER OF * 

Sack Cutting, Hemming, Sewing 8ml Printing Machines; 
Tarring, Dyeing. , Bleaching* . Pitching and Prooffing 
Machines; Rubber Mills, Vulcanising Presses; Spreading 

Machines; Engim*s; Air Pumps, Shafting, etc. 

• • 

•ELECTRIC POWER AND LlG.HT INSTALLATIONS; * 
## • Generators, Motors, Cranes, Putrtps, # and 

Electrical Fittings and Accessories of all kinds. 


Engineers’Tools 
■ and,all classes of Machinery 

Spare Parts and Accessories 
supplied 



Kinmond 6t Kidd's Patent Sack Printinn Maclu 



MacDonald Overhead Hand-Stitch 
Sac® 9»wmK Machine 




iii. 

*_ i _ 

« 

Telegraphic Addrsis: “FOUNDERS,” DUNDEE. * Telephone: No. 652. 

ROBERTSON & ORCHAR, 

Wallace Foundry ' :: DUNDEE 

* 

Engineers, Millwrights, — 

. Machine Makers, at\d' founders 

Makers of Preparing, Weaviug, and Finishing Machinery, for all 
* Classes of Linen, Hemp, Tow, and Jute Fabrics 


Patentees and Makers of the following Machines: 


Jute Snippers. 

Yarn Squeezers. 

Yarp Softeners. 

Warp, Weft, and Ball Win^r.. 

Yard Dressing Machines, with 
two to eight Cylinders. 

Power Looms of all kinds. ’ . 

Double and Single Cloth. Damp¬ 
ing Machines. 4 . 


Patent Hydraulic and Lever 
Pressure Roller Mangles of 
all widths. 

Improved Calenders of three, 
four, and five Rollers with 
« Special Lever Pressure. 

Cloth Measuring Machines. 

Cloth Starching Machines. 

Cloth Crisping Machines. 
Candroys. 


Hydratilij Packing Presses and Pumps. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MILLWRIGHT AND GENERAL 
ENGWEERING WORK CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


SPECIALITY:- 

•. ♦ 

Patent OVERHEAD HAND-STITCH 





Modern Machinery 

FOR 

Bleaching,. Printing 

Dyeing & Finishing 

• 

, SPECIALITIES # . 

Gas Singeing Machines • M.itlu-r Kiers 

Plate Singeing Machines • Compound Blueing Ranges • 

High-Speed Stentering Machines • High-Speed Beetling Machines 
Spray Damping Machines Calenders for all pu^oses 



High Speed Spring 
Beetling Machine* 



MiersMi? 


Chas. Parker, Sons & Co. 

VICTORIA FOUNDRY 

DUNDEE 

ENGINEERS, .MACHINE MAKERS, AND 
IRONFOUNDERS 

a 

Gold Me^Jal of Honour, Paris, 1855. Council Modal, London, 1851 

Bronze Medal, London, IH62 Silver Medal, Paris, 1865. 

Mxkkks of All Kinds of 

Preparing, Weaving and Finishing.Machinery 

(From Latest find Mott Improved Models) 

■■ For JUTE, FLAX, syid HEMP TEXTILES 

i f 9 ' P •» 

» • 

Warp, Roll and Weft (Cop) Winding Machines, with 
all Latest Improvements. 

Special Powqr Looms for Hessians, Sackings, Tar- 
paulings, &c' : 

.Special Power Looijis for Jute Carpetings, Mattings, 8zc. 
Special Power'Looms, with 2, 3,' and 4 Shuttles.' '* 
Special Power'Looms for all kinds of Sailcloth, to the 
Heaviest Nos. . 

s * 

Improved Dressing and Cropping Machines, Calenders, 
Sackcutters, Hydraulic’ Pumps and Presses, &c. 
Jute Opefiers and Jute Softeners, fijc., &c* • ^'* 

PLANS,.SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 

• « ' • 



VI. 

J. & T. BOYD 

LIMITED 

Shettl'eston * Iron W-orks. 
GLASGOW ‘ 


Makers of Maphiji^ry for ■ 

PREPARING*. * 

SPINNING.^ • 

'• . ’ .TWISTING . ; 

• 'WINDING 
• * • 

• • • 

.. • * 

• . • 

Telegrams“ bSyD,. GLASGOW ” 


s 









VIII. 


Cropping & Shearing 
Machines 

for .all.Textile Fabrics 



Nj • ~ " * * 

* URGE STOCK OF'BLADES ALWAYS IN HAND 

• • 

--- • 

MACHINE SETTING AND REPAIRING 
Promptly Executed by Specially Qualified Workmen 

A. F. CRAIG ¥ CO. LTD. 

Engineers - PAJ$LEY 

> • ) 







IX. 



Flax & Hemp Textile Machine Makers 


Specialities: • 

Patent -- Automatic Screwing Hackling Machines 
• • 

of the Brush and Dpffet and. Stripper Rod Type 
( ♦ 

Hand and Power Reels • 

• ^ 

# $ith Straight and Cross Winding 
• • « 

Hemp Softeners 

Spinning Frames • 

i l 

Flax and Heftip Cutters 
Bundling Presses 

Spindles Flyers Fallers Gills 


« • 



X. 


Pneumatic doth Guiders and Feeders 

*KAY b FOXWELI-S PATENT 



FOR GUIDING # ANh FI-'edING 

ALL KINI^S OF CLOTH TO ANY MAC'HINE 
Accurately and Evenly without Hand Labour 



9 J I)f sAibed PaKt-s 276 - 2H2 % 

^ SOLE MAKERS * \ 

DANIEL FOXWELL & SON 


CUMBERLAND STREET, MANCfiESTER 

9 a 



THOMAS C. KEAY 






Geo. Hattersley & Sons. 

- - LIMITED 

Established 1789 'KEIGHLEY 


* 

Makers of the FIRST POWER LOOM 
fot_the Worsted Industry :: 1834 

Original Inventors and Makers of 

The Dobby or Heald’ Machine,-1867 

. i 

LOOMS 

from New Models throughout for: 
JUTE 
• LINEN 

SAILCLOTH - ' 

FIRE-HOSE 
WEBBING 
\ ' BELTING 

ALSO . 

UNIVERSAL RINDING MACHINERY 

* » 



XH1.* 


MILL, FACTORY 
'& ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 

I 

Enquiries & Orders invited for 

Spinning Frame Requirements 

Loom Fittings 

Steam Valves and Pipes-* 

All Classes of Tools . 

.Etc.,. Etc. 

• • , • 

• • 

LARGE STOCKS KEPT 
• # 

WHITE;':MILNE & CO. . 

Office and Warehouse: 8 

72, '.74; fe 76 -RELL ST.,, DUNDEE 

Telegranft: "Took, ‘Dundee* :: :: Telephone 2059 # 

t A. D. C. Code, 5th Edition • 

* • * 

* 1 

--- 

Our Motto: Service 


XIV. 


Tolagraphic Add™.: ■'ENGINEERS. DUNDEF.” “A.B.C." Code Uwd 1 

V 

Urquhart, Lindsay & Co., Ltd/ 

BLACKNESS FOUNDRY 

• -DUNDEE 

Engineers, Millwrights and Ironfoupders 

MACHINE-MOULDED AND MACHINE-CUT WHEELS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS ' 


JUTE OPENERS .AND SOFTENERS' 

* • . 

- -■- I 

* • * . 

WARP WINDING, # COP WJNDING, DRESSING AND 

beaming Machines . 

’ s. 

- 

• • 

POWER LOOMS 

AND ALL WEAVING MACHINERY 

» 

PATENT CROPPING MACHINES 


CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY, and all. 
Descriptions' of General Engineering; Work 




XV. 


' ,v ^W 


* l,c f tittle itlanufiutum 


The Leadine: journal o/ the Textile Industries 

— -. ‘ < • 


MONTHLY-ONE SHILLING 

Contains more brigina’l contributions by the 
leading experts thun any other 
. f Textile Journal 


The fact that many of the leading Text 
Books for the Textile Industry first 
appeared in the pages of I iik I hxYilk 
Manufacturer is an indication of 
the high' s /tin dard t >f its contents. 


ORIGINAL- DESIGNS 

samples of Woven fabrics 

LATEST MACHINERY 6 INVENTION^ 
1 *» , • 


Subscription : 12]- per annu/n, post free 
^ ‘ Specimen •Copy on application 


BY 

EM MOTT & CO- J>TD*. 
65 King St., MANCHESTER 

• LONDON : 20 BEDFORD ST., W.C. 






